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PROLOGUE 


CHRONICLEs and records of the early English settlers in 
North America have been preserved in comparative plenty, 
though their safe keeping cannot be ascribed to any deep 
sense of responsibility to posterity in the breasts of their 
former guardians. It would probably be more appropriate 
to thank our lucky stars for the escape of so many price- 
less treasures from destruction. While there have been 
some rare and notable exceptions, the habit of collecting 
and preserving obsolete writings was by no means common 
among ordinary people in olden days. Unfortunately, the 
material in this particular case, though plentiful, is so 
widely scattered throughout the length and breadth of both 
hemispheres, that the most diligent student might devote a 
whole lifetime to investigating it, and yet find the task but 
half done. 

There are State Papers of many nations, some still in 
the heyday of their power, others no longer Sovereign 
States, but ignominiously erased from our current maps. 
In the course of religious upheavals and changes, the great 
abbeys and monasteries were shorn of their power and 
wealth, until, like other ecclesiastical and educational 
foundations, the pathetic beauty and grandeur of their 
ruins alone remain to remind us of what they once stood 
for. While great buildings have crumbled away before 
the furious onslaught of man, aided by his engines of war 
and siege, and been left to the disintegrating influences of 
weather and time, uncared for by the descendants of those 
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who once fashioned them so lovingly, their contents have 
sometimes fared better. These often had intrinsic value 
to those who had despoiled the very fabric in which 
they had been compiled and sheltered. They told of the 
rents, the fees and fines of the lands, which were changing 
hands in the hour of defeat or at the whim of a ruler. 
From these archives, with their chronicles of forgotten 
deeds, many a ray of light has been shed on history. 

The registers of the ancient guilds of London, Venice, 
Ypres, the Hanseatic Ports, indeed of any and every place, 
enrich our store of knowledge a thousandfold. Scores of 
libraries and muniment rooms, publicly or privately owned, 
contain among their decaying documents, writings which 
deserve to be sifted, so that their precious secrets may be 
re-assembled as a splendid mosaic to the epic history of 
the settlement of North America. 

Such collections are very rarely catalogued or indexed, 
and to produce any result which could do justice to the 
subject, would need labour beyond the power or span of 
one man’s life. But the story of North America before 
the Mayflower possesses features which make it second to 
none among the romances of nations. Staged amid scenes 
of incomparable beauty, vivid with pageantry, full of 
action, adventure and wonderful devotion to the Cause, it 
thrills the dullest imagination and quickens the stoniest 
heart. 

Yet, for some inscrutable reason, it has never received 
proper recognition, but emerges spasmodically and in frag- 
ments. Too much still remains hidden in obscurity, un- 
honoured and unsung. This all seems quite wrong, and 
since a quarter of a century’s research has revealed infor- 
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mation which illuminates some of the less well-known 
events in American history, it seems to be a duty to record 
these before they suffer the indignity of being cast on a 
bonfire by unsympathetic hands. The present attempt 
is confined by circumstances to a brief and restricted 
narrative. Perhaps some day a more dexterous and better 
informed scribe will produce the real history of those 
grand pioneers of American civilisation. 

No events since Christianity first dawned have influ- 
enced the world’s life so deeply as the growth of the great 
English-speaking peoples of the British Empire and the 
United States of America. The peace of the world to-day 
lies in their keeping, and the powers for good and evil 
which are at their disposal are incalculable. 

The expansion of the British Empire, and the peopling 
of an immense area of the world’s surface with English- 
speaking folks, together with all that these things stand 
for, date back to the colonisation and settlement of Vir- 
ginia. Such events deserve to rank among the outstanding 
landmarks in the history of the World. 

The Roman and Norman invasions, and the resultant 
occupations of our shores, left their marks on the island 
folk of Britain. Their outlook widened. They were led 
to realise that their sea-girt coasts provided no inviolable 
rampart against aggression from abroad, and, conversely, 
that they. need not be tied to trading and hunting inside 
their island home. In the passing of centuries, war after 
war, with France, Spain, the Netherlands and other 
enemies, exhausted the resources of successive sovereigns. 
The necessity for fresh fields to exploit for revenue as- 
serted itself acutely. England, as she was, could no longer 
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support the armies and fleets required in her desperate 
struggles with foreign countries, without in some way 
increasing her wealth from beyond her frontiers. It was 
in order to meet these needs that piracy became a reput- 
able calling for an English gentleman. The capture and 
plunder of rich Spanish galleons by privateers (actually 
licensed pirates) came to be considered a perfectly honour- 
able means for bettering England’s position. 

There was no need to disguise the policy which led to- 
the acquisition of Virginia or the early English North 
American colonies. It was generally believed in all coun- 
tries that a “ North-West Passage ” would be discovered 
sooner or later—a sort of natural Panama Canal—which 
would shorten the route to India and China, and thus make 
the trade more profitable to English merchants, who were 
vigorously bidding against the Dutch for pre-eminence in 
far-Eastern waters. To have settled and colonised any 
habitable lands that lay handy to the supposed passage, 
and to fortify the approaches at both ends, would have 
been a sound and legitimate policy for England, with her 
rapidly increasing maritime importance. 

There is no doubt, however, that gold, the real precious 
metal itself, was what beckoned the early navigators west- 
wards across the Atlantic, and gave rise to ideas of per- 
manent settlement. When Queen Elizabeth granted 
Letters Patent to Sir Walter Raleigh to discover and 
colonise the region which has ever since been called 
Virginia, both she and her favourite were animated with 
the hope that gold might be found there in wonderful 
abundance. Rumours of this new Eldorado had been rife 
for alongtime. Wherever sea-faring men met and talked 
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together, in the taverns of every port in the world, the 
wealth of Virginia was discussed. 

Not even Aladdin, with his magic lamp, could have 
hoped to conjure forth those fabulous cities—their streets 
paved with pure gold, and their walls studded with price- 
less jewels—in the existence of which the first Adventurers 
to Virginia firmly believed. To do them justice, the pro- 
moters did no more than offer their co-adventurers a share 
in riches which they themselves fully expected would 
materialise. Even when the bubble was pricked, and it 
began to be realised that Virginia could not produce an 
ounce of gold, there was never a hint that anybody had 
knowingly deceived his fellow man. 

But soon the news of disappointments began to spread 
through England, as ship after ship came home with empty 
holds and disheartened crews, while affairs in Virginia 
drifted from bad to worse. Supplies ran short, neither 
gold nor any other commodity had been found which could 
justify further exile on that inhospitable shore. The 
Indians raided and ambushed every party which sallied 
out to search for food, while disease levied heavy toll on 
the wretched survivors. All the elements of a grave 
disaster were present, and mutiny appeared inevitable. 
Stern measures had to be taken, and were taken, But the 
dry-rot of despair knows neither law nor reason, and the 
situation became so utterly hopeless that the abandon- 
ment of the colony was eventually decided upon. 

The evacuation was, happily, never carried out. Had 
the withdrawal occurred,and had Virginia been abandoned 
by the English; the subsequent history of the world might 
have offered very different reading, for some other race 
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would have colonised the rich and fruitful lands of North 
America. In that case neither the British Empire, with 
all its free and self-governing Dominions and Depen- 
dencies, nor the great English-speaking Republic of the 
United States of America could have risen to the im- 
portant and responsible positions which they occupy 
to-day. 

Though Fate decreed that the paths of these two Powers 
should separate after they reached maturity, the early 
history of the one is the history of the other. Virginia 
was England’s first child, as well as the future mother of 
the greatest Empire and the greatest Republic of any time. 
The cradle in which the Virginian babe passed the anxious 
days of infant ills and dangers was rocked in the Old 
World, and in the New World too. _ . 

The chronicles of the first pioneers in North America 
will always contain elements of absorbing interest, if only 
for the sheer hardihood of the men and women who filled 
the stage. When one of the most romantic heroines of 
real history appears among the characters which belong to 
the story, and leaves the haunting memories of her tragic 
life and death to float down its tributary into the ever- 
widening stream of American history, the least imagina- 
tive mortal must surely feel a quickening interest in fresh 
links with bygone days. However slender the bridges 
may be which span the gulfs of time and space, if they 
serve to establish any direct connection at all, they deserve 
notice. 

The ties which link the pathetic and ill-fated Amy 
Robsart with modern America need no apology on the 
ground of indirectness. There is nothing slender about 
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the chains which support this vital bridge across the broad 
Atlantic. While none can claim to be descended from 
Amy, for she was childless at the time of her tragic death, 
the blood of Lady Robsart, her mother, is to be found in 
many an American family to-day. By her marriage with 
Lord Robert Dudleyshe undoubtedly constitutes an actual 
link between the Royal Houses of England, Scotland, and 
nearly every European dynasty, and a countless number 
of living Americans.* 


* See Appendix A 


The First Milestone 


one of the members of the Council to serve in Virginia, 
under the Presidency of Wingfield. 

Smith’s comrades adopted the only course open, for 
they were generous-hearted gentlemen, and they just 
patched up their differences, buried their feuds and 
accepted him as one of themselves. Captain Wingfield 
went so far as to make a really handsome apology for 
what share he had had in the unpleasant recriminations 
that had marred the voyage. 

The passengers having been landed, together with their 
belongings, and the stores and general cargo destined to 
provision and equip the first habitations of Sir Thomas 
Gates’s home-seekers, Captain Newport turned his ship 
about and sailed back to England with the latest news of 
the colony. 

In his report on the Indians he stated:—“ Their King 
is called Great Powhattan, and has at least twenty king- 
doms under his Dominion.” He also remarked that there 
was not “ a grey eye among them ” and that the women did 
all the work while their men hunted or amused themselves. 
After telling how they lived in villages containing forty or 
fifty people each, he continued:—“ The men are straight 
and lusty, and run exceedingly swift and so practised are 
they in the art of stealing that while looking you in your 
face they will with their toes take a chisel, knife or any 
light thing and hold it an injury to have the stolen thing 
taken from them. They are naturally given to treachery 
but were found in our travel up the river rather a most 
kind and loving people.” 

From. Newport’s description of their nimblefooted skill 
in stealing, and seeing how brief was his first stay in 
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Virginia, it is evident that the Indians mingled quite freely 
with their visitors from the very start. It would be too 
much to expect any real savage not to collect such attrac- 
tive and glittering trophies as chisels or knives which 
might be lying about. . In the earliest days the Indians 
and English lived side by side on the friendliest terms, and 
the former regarded the newcomers with real admiration. 

The possession of firearms probably stimulated their 
respect too. Such magical weapons always create the 
most vivid impressions on the minds of native people be- 
holding them for the first time, and a practical exhibition 
of what they can effect invariably invests their owners 
with almost god-like eminence. Where wizards and their 
tricks are esteemed, a man with a gun of any sort auto- 
matically becomes an arch-wizard.. 

Now that John Smith was officially no man’s inferior, 
there was no power in Virginia or elsewhere which could 
have prevented him from soaring to supreme leadership 
in all the affairs of the colony. Nominally home-seekers 
and settlers, these emigrants were every one of them gold- 
seekers and migratory at heart. They all hoped to find 
lumps of gold as big as their fists, and when their collection 
of these should represent a sufficient fortune, there was not 
a mother’s son among them but would return to Merrie 
England to squander it. 

Smith’s first activities in Virginia were directed to pros- 
pecting. He had travelled more extensively than most 
men. Many strange lands had welcomed him, or other- 
wise, for the attractions of his spikily-bearded face played 
shocking havoc with the ladies wherever he went. Has 
he not written reams and reams about his devastating 
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influence, and the number of tender victims to his irre- 
sistible charm? 

There is no evidence that he had any technical know- 
ledge of geology, but there were very few subjects from 
love-making to map-making in which he was not adept. 
Systematically he combed out the country in search of the 
reefs or veins of the precious metal which were to make 
Virginia famous.. Unfortunately those forays were re- 
sponsible for the birth of a new spirit in Powhattan’s 
braves. Not only were the British outstaying their wel- 
come, but they were disregarding and outraging the tradi- 
tional Indian customs and laws governing hunting and 
fishing rights. In spite of their death-dealing firearms 
these daily infringements rankled in the hearts of the 
Indians until their friendly attitude gave place to open 
resentment. 

During his exploration in 1607, Smith led his party up 
the course of the Chickahominy. They made their way 
in their barge as far as the river allowed, and when shallow 
water prevented any further progress in that manner, he 
took to a canoe, having three Englishmen and three 
Indians with him. 

He gave explicit orders to the party left aboard the 
barge, that under no circumstances whatever should any 
of them leave it for one instant. No sooner was his back 
turned, however, than some of them, tempted by curiosity, 
went ashore to look round, and one of them was at once 
“snapt by a party of. savages,” under Opechanachough, 
brother and heir to Powhattan, and himself King of the 
Pamunkeys. The unfortunate man, almost scared to 
death by the enormity of the position in which his dis- 
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obedience had landed him, was cajoled or frightened into 
telling his captors which way the Captain had gone, 

Immediately the Indians had wrung the information 
from him, they sped away on the trail, about three hundred 
strong, and soon came up with Smith, but:—“ though it 
was his ill-fortune to be found out by them and conse- 
quently assaulted, yet he resolved to sell his life as dearly 
as possible—and dealt his bullets so freely that he killed 
three in a little time and made all the rest keep their 
distance.” 

The disobedient sailor had put his master in a very tight 
corner, and Smith soon found himself hard pressed. 
Numerically the odds against him were too overwhelming 
to allow much hope of salvation in either fight or flight. 
The quick-witted sailor appreciated his tactical situation 
pretty quickly, and hit upon an unorthodox stratagem to 
extricate himself. Seizing one of his attendant Indian 
guides, he tied him firmly to his own arm, using his body 
as a shield against the arrows Opechanachough’s men were 
raining about him. 

Thus covered he started to retreat on his base, the canoe. 
But he was so pre-occupied in watching his attackers that 
he was careless in picking his steps, and the ground was 
very treacherous and uneven. John Smith tripped badly, 
stumbled, and fell into a deep bog-hole, pulling the 
wretched savage in with him. And there they remained, 
the big Englishman and the Indian together, standing 
waist-deep in mud and water, while the enemy maintained 
a respectful distance without relaxing their vigilance. This 
serio-comic state of affairs continued until a truce had 
been arranged. 
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Smith had to throw away his dreaded pistol. That was 
Opechanachough’s first condition, and until it was com- 
plied with no terms could be discussed. Rather than be 
frozen to death by degrees, the English Captain disarmed 
himself as required, and as the contemporary record puts 
it:—“So at last when they had compounded the matter 
the Savages pulled him out, and carried him to a fire, 
where they rubbed and chafed his benumbed limbs.” 

The compounding of the matter proved to be only a 
temporary expedient so far as the comfort and welfare of 
John Smith were concerned, for after rescuing his body 
from the chilly bog-hole the Indian Chief regarded himself 
ns its guardian. Opechanachough had no authority for 
summarily disposing of his captive, in spite of the 
casualties Smith had inflicted on his followers. The 
inglishman was recognised as a most valuable prize, so 
he decided to take him along with him, and hand him over 
to hin great brother, Powhattan, to deal with as he might 
please, So from his watery prison in the swamp John 
Smith was led away through the forests to the lodge of the 
all-powerful Powhattan, to become his prisoner. 

Some writers have tried to discredit the chronicles of 
Captain John Smith, just as others question the veracity 
of the most reputable historians. His highly coloured 
pictures of his amorous affairs with women may have 
crented doubts as to his strict adherence to truth, but who 
can really gainsay him? Concerning his adventures while 
he was Powhattan’s captive there exists an independent 
account compiled by the honourable George Percy, brother 
to the Earl of Northumberland, together with divers other 
persons. Percy was in the Colony at the time, and was 
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in every sense a man of good repute and unimpeachable 
integrity. His account reads:— 

“When he (Smith) came to make his entrance he was 
stayed till Powhattan and his attendants had put them- 
selves in their best dresses and postures, all which time he 
was the object of very great wonder of the gazing Crowd 
without doors. Powhattan himself was set by a fireside 
on a seat like a bedstead and covered with a robe of skins, 
the tails of which hung down very pleasantly. On each 
side of him sat a young girl of sixteen or eighteen years 
old, as on each side of the room was a row of men and 
behind them another of women: and all, both men and 
women painted red with feathers (or some spoils or other 
of birds) about their Heads, and Chains of Beads about 
their Necks. At the Captain’s entrance they all gave a 
shout, and water was presently brought him to wash his 
hands, and a bunch of feathers to wipe them, and then the 
best Meats King Powhattan’s Pantry could afford were 
served in, and the Captain ate heartily. 

“ After this they consulted awhile . . . two great Stones 
were brought in and laid at the King’s feet, and as many 
of the Savages as could lay hold of the Captain dragged 
him thither, and forcing him to lay down his head upon 
the Stones, stood ready with their Clubs to beat out his 
Brains. 

“ But the King’s beloved daughter, Pocohontas, having 
conceived a respect for the Captain, diverted the execution 
for a moment, and humbly entreated her father to spare 
his Life, which request when she found him no way at all 
inclined to grant, but seemingly fixed in his resolution to 
sacrifice him, she slipt of a sudden towards the Captain 
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and got his head into her Arms, declaring by that action 
that either his Life should be saved, or hers lost together 
with his... and Powhattan seeing His Daughter as much 
bent the one way as he was the other, was at last consented 
he should live, and live to make little Toys and Baubles 
for his Daughter who now had a Title to him, and had 
purchased his service for ever.” 

At this time Pocohontas was a little girl about twelve 
years old. She seems to have developed a remarkable 
affection for her rugged slave, who was her constant play- 
mate while he remained a captive in her father’s hands. 

But John Smith was a person of far too much import- 
ance to be held for long by the Indians without some very 
serious attempt being made to rescue him, and Powhattan 
probably realised this. Rather than bring the fury of the 
English about his Lodges, after treating him kindly for a 
while, he restored him to his own people. But the inci- 
donut ruffled the placid calm of the relationship between 
the Mnglinh and Indians; and, unfortunately for the 
former, thelr most god-like wizard had revealed feet of 
ordinary clay when, magic gun and all, he tripped and 
plunged into the bog-hole. . 
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CHAPTER III 
FAMINE AND WANT 


THE summer and autumn of 1607 were spent in explora- 
tion and ceaseless searching for gold. While the Spanish 
Settlements to the South continued to produce a constant 
stream of the precious metal, Virginia could not point to a 
trace of any marketable commodity. Ships came and 
went, replenishing supplies and increasing the number of 
settlers. Smith and his colleagues on the Council were 
either ignorant or heedless of the climatic conditions which 
the approaching winter would impose, and were utterly 
unprepared for them when they came. 

Gold-fever is an exacting and contagious complaint, 
leaving its victims stricken with a persistent monomania. 
Every ounce of mental and physical effort is devoted to 
frenzied searching from daylight till dusk. Then, with 
aching limbs, stretched in the comforting warmth of camp 
fires, men dream of lumps of gold held tightly in their 
fevered palms, until dawn heralds another day of toil, 
and reveals empty hands. 

In the face of this all-absorbing pursuit even the most 
obvious steps for preparing for the winter were entirely 
neglected. The colonists had remained herded in two 
rudely constructed enclosures, well enough for temporary 
quarters in warm dry weather, but utterly unsuitable for 
anything else. This camping ground and the surrounding 
area had become more and more insanitary and pesti- 
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lential as the late autumn changed to winter. 

Had the trouble ended there it would have presented no 
insurmountable obstacles. Fresh ground could easily 
have been cleared for camps, and proper provision made 
for sanitation and water supply. But worse dangers 
loomed ahead, and the gravest of all was a rapidly 
approaching famine. Amid all the glaring faults in the 
administration of the Colony which resulted from the 
delirium of gold fever, the failure to gather in some harvest 
against their needs ranks first. 

They had been living on their capital, as it were, pollut- 
ing instead of tilling the “ goodliest soil under the cope of 
heaven,” wasting instead of preserving those “ grapes of 
such greatness ” which might have helped to nourish them. 
After all those months in Nature’s most abundant store- 
house, they emerged with nothing whatever to their credit. 
With forests teeming with game, big and small, every 
creek alive with wild-fowl, and rivers plentifully stocked 
with fish, the very idea of empty larders seems unthink- 
able. Without the slightest difficulty, they could have 
caught enough fish to keep the whole community well fed 
for a year, and the curing and salting of fish was an affair 
in which every fisherman or mariner was experienced. 

Even after making allowance for the proverbial elas- 
ticity of fishermen’s tales, some idea of the enormous 
quantities of food which lay in those waters may be 
gleaned from the following episode. John Smith had set out 
in an open boat to explore Chesapeake Bay, taking with 
him Doctor Russell and thirteen other men. They reached 
a spot near the Potomac Falls, by which time, being with- 
out food and fresh water, they were rapidly becoming 
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exhausted. At that psychological moment they ran into an 
immense shoal of fish. What happened is graphically 
described in the narrative:—“ ... that abundance of 
Fish lying with their Heads above Water, that their Barge 
driving amongst them, for want of a net they attempted 
to catch them with a frying-Pan but they found that a bad 
Instrument to catch Fish.” 

“Captain Smith diverted himself by nailing them to 
the ground with his Sword, and the Rest betaking them- 
selves to the same sport, they took more Fish in an hour 
than they could eat ina Day. But Captain Smith taking 
his sword from a Fish like a Thornback, with a long Tail, 
in the midst of which was a poisoned sting of two or three 
inches Length, bearded like a Saw on each Side, she struck 
her Sting into his Wrist an Inch and a half. No Blood or 
Wound was seen, but only a little blue spot, yet such was 
the Extremity of Pain, and his Hand, Arm and Shoulder 
were so swollen in four Hours Time, that they all, with 
much Sorrow, expected his Death, and prepared his Grave 
in an Island as he himself directed. But it pleased God 
by the Application of an oil, which Doctor Russell had 
with him, his Torment was so eased and assuaged before 
Night that to the great Joy of the Company he eat of the 
Fish for his Supper. And in memory of that Accident 
they called the Isle Stingray Island, after the name of the 
Fish.” . 

For such criminal improvidence as to allow the colony 
to drift on towards want and starvation in the midst of 
that natural abundance, threatened famine can only be 
regarded in the light of mild retribution. The fishermen 
had been allowed to leave their nets and boats idle, instead 
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of plying their proper trade. Every man who might have 
been engaged on some more practical work, had been 
sucked into the vortex of the gold rush. 

So things went from bad to worse as the bitter and 
relentless winter rain set in. Short of food, without any 
adequate shelter from the cold and wet, they lay at the 
mercy of any epidemic that might start. Disease was 
bound to thrive in such surroundings, and when it settled 
on that sodden camp of hungry and dispirited settlers, the 
cup of their misery was full to overflowing. On the one 
hand stretched the bleak expanse of the Atlantic, lashed 
by the fury of the winter gales, which hurled themselves 
with unchecked violence against such flimsy shelter as had 
been Improvised. Behind them and to the right and left 
Iny the forest, but no longer a friendly and pleasant 
refuge from the noonday sun, nor a place from which help 
nilht be expected, 

Nhidtuwy forms lurked behind the trunks of the leafless 
trees, telontloasly barring the passage to any parties that 
might be sent out to forage for food. Gradually and 
lnporceptibly, the Indians, from being merely restive, had 
became definitely hostile, and emboldened by the casual- 
(len which hunger and disease were inflicting, added 
to the general misery by raids and ambushes. 

Although it was too late to do anything very practical 
by way of replenishing the fast dwindling supplies, John 
Smith rose to the occasion, and took steps to end the 
threatened state of siege. Acting on the old-age military 
axiom that attack is the best defence, he advanced his line 
of outposts, and so drove the Indians further back into 
their forest. This made it possible for him to do then 
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what should have been done at the outset, namely to fell 
the forest trees and undergrowth all round his camp, 
until a clear field of fire and open ground made surprise 
attacks impossible. 

The actual work entailed in this operation was in itself 
better for the health and morale of his men than moping 
about in sodden ciothes, shivering with cold and fear, and 
wondering when and where the next raid would come. 
Another good effect this policy of activity produced was 
to be seen in the increased respect of the Indians. When 
Smith wished to go hunting, he went hunting. If the red 
men tried to dispute his coming or going, he immediately 
accepted their challenge, and a volley or two in the right 
direction, although it might disturb the game, served to 
keep Powhattan’s men at a respectful distance. 

So long as these hunting expeditions were carried out 
in sufficient force, all went well, at any rate superficially. 
Where the danger lay was with the sentries and outposts, 
or when some misguided settler strayed away alone into 
the forest. The tactics of the North American Indians, 
like those of all primitive races inhabiting wooded coun- 
tries, were mainly concerned with ambushes. To lie in 
wait, concealed in some well-chosen spot, or else approach 
stealthily, and surprise and slay their unsuspecting victim 
before he was conscious of the presence of an enemy, was 
held to be the acme of military skill. 

Against such methods practised by Indians who were 
pastmasters in tracking—with their uncanny gifts for 
reading signs which are often invisible to the untrained 
eye—the English soldiers and planters were always at a 
hopeless disadvantage. The most experienced leaders, 
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however well versed in the art of war as practised in 
Europe, were at a loss when brought face to face with 
such warfare as this. Even Captain John Smith, with all 
his wealth of experience in foreign campaigns, found that 
he had much to learn from these new enemies. It is to 
his credit that he applied himself with all zeal to the study, 
and imparted to his subordinates what rudiments he 
managed to absorb of the new game. 

The traditions of Chivalry had not been lost in the 
conduct of war among Christian States in the year 1607. 
It remained for a vaunted civilisation to wipe them off 
the slate some three centuries later. In those earlier 
days there were certain tenets and principles which were 
part of the make-up of every soldier, of whatever rank. 
Ideals which touched upon the honourable conduct of war- 
fure, sanctity of prisoners, regard for the wounded, 


whether comrade or not, and other matters often uncon- 
nected with succesa In battle. They constituted a kind of 
Kentlenman's code, to govern his action while engaged in 
the yristy affulr of slaying his brother man, a code under 
which certain things “ were not done.” 


Now, Powhattan and his merry men, like Galileo, cared 
not for these things. They violated all the Englishmen’s 
notions about fair play and decently conducted fighting. 
If they had to kill an enemy they did it as they chose, 
unhampered by any book of rules. The torture and slow 
death of a captive seemed to them as good a means of 
destroying him as any other, possibly more diverting than 
our hackneyed methods of driving a bullet through his 
heart or running him through with a sharp steel instru- 
ment. To inexperienced travellers the steady tramp of 
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the sentry’s feet may have a reassuring and soothing 
effect, but to explorers and campaigners in remote out- 
posts like the Malakand or Equatorial Africa, they convey 
no real assurance of safety. The worst dangers come out 
of the night as noiselessly as moths, and poisoned arrows 
wing their way in silence. 

The fighting qualities of Smith and his men were ex- 
cellent beyond all doubt. In the open, or when facing any 
visible and tangible enemies, they were splendid, but 
against these silent-footed and deadly opponents they 
were defenceless, and without the magnetic example of 
their indefatigable leader would have soon lost their 
moral. 

To these Englishmen it was far more disconcerting 
when dawn revealed comrades lying cold and stark, with 
their scalp-locks missing, than it would have been if it 
showed them a battlefield covered with the dead bodies of 
their fellow soldiers, killed amid the fierce shouts and heat 
of battle. 

Of the one hundred and five souls who comprised this 
settlement only thirty-eight survived the first winter, and 
lived to witness the return of Captain Christopher New- 
port with reinforcements and supplies. It may well be 
doubted whether even one solitary survivor would have 
been there to welcome the relief ships had it not been for 
the robust personality of John Smith. His cheery opti- 
mism and unbending devotion to the Cause, together with 
the magnetism born of his bravery and example in the 
darkest hours, have to be reckoned among the factors 
which determined whether the Colony should succeed or 
fail. 
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CHAPTER IV 
JOHN SMITH 


Tue hazards and hardships of that first winter in the new 
world had a bracing effect on the survivors. Although 
death had levied heavy toll on the colony, with the advent 
of spring, Hope, that eternal mainspring in our frail 
human mechanism, banished despondency and doubt. 
Life always seems more bearable when the sun shines, 
even in the torrid heat of Libya or Sahara. With re- 
newed activity on the banks of the James River, where 
the stout little ships were berthed after their fight with 
the Atlantic gales, the colonists of the previous year 
began to feel like old-timers, as they watched the new 
arrivals. The ships floated gracefully on the calm surface 
of deep fresh water, which made it possible for them to 
lie snug against the river bank, made fast to the trees, 
while they discharged their cargoes. 

On such occasions there were fresh faces to be seen, 
fresh news to be heard from home, and tales of their own 
deeds to be told. The thanksgiving of new arrivals, safe 
at last from the perils of the sea, harmonised with the 
pious joy of the colonists that the winter was ended. There 
were old friends to be greeted and new ones made. The 
presence of ships newly arrived from England made their 
adopted land seem far less remote from the country of 
their birth. Among former visitors who returned at this 
time, was Smith’s erstwhile opponent, reconciled after- 
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wards as a comrade, Captain Christopher Newport. Ii 
their sorely tried tempers and caprices had once led them 
to the brink of a tragedy, it no longer rankled. 

While his ship lay in the river, Newport decided to 
take advantage of the opportunity to do some trading with 
the Indians. John Smith, who had been the pupil of 
Pocohontas during his captivity, had acquired a good 
knowledge of the language, and undertook to act as inter- 
preter. They accordingly set out together, taking what 
wares they thought suitable, and made their way to the 
encampment of the paramount chief himself. Powhattan 
received the two English captains in state. He sat in 
dignified importance on his bed of mats, with a pillow 
rudely embroidered with pearls and beads. He was 
splendidly arrayed in a robe of skins, which was described 
as being as big as an Irish mantle. Two handsome young 
women were in attendance, one at his head, the other by 
his feet. A further galaxy of feminine charm was added 
by the presence of forty of his concubines, all painted red, 
and decked out with chains of white beads round their 
necks. They were arranged so that they stood twenty 
on each side of him. 

They returned to their ship, and the following morn- 
ing Newport and Smith came ashore to do their trading. 
Powhattan, who was still suffering from ill-humour to- 
wards the English generally, greeted them pompously as 
follows: — 

“It is not agreeable to my greatness in this peddling 
manner to trade for trifles, and I esteem you also a great 
Werowance (King). Therefore lay me down all your 
commodities together, what I like, I will take, and in 
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one of the members of the Council to serve in Virginia, 
under the Presidency of Wingfield. 

Smith’s comrades adopted the only course open, for 
they were generous-hearted gentlemen, and they just 
patched up their differences, buried their feuds and 
accepted him as one of themselves. Captain Wingfield 
went so far as to make a really handsome apology for 
what share he had had in the unpleasant recriminations 
that had marred the voyage. 

The passengers having been landed, together with their 
belongings, and the stores and general cargo destined to 
provision and equip the first habitations of Sir Thomas 
Gates’s home-seekers, Captain Newport turned his ship 
about and sailed back to England with the latest news of 
the colony. 

In his report on the Indians he stated: —“ Their King 
is called Great Powhattan, and has at least twenty king- 
doms under his Dominion.” He also remarked that there 
was not “ a grey eye among them ” and that the women did 
all the work while their men hunted or amused themselves. 
After telling how they lived in villages containing forty or 
fifty people each, he continued:——“ The men are straight 
and lusty, and run exceedingly swift and so practised are 
they in the art of stealing that while looking you in your 
face they will with their toes take a chisel, knife or any 
light thing and hold it an injury to have the stolen thing 
taken from them. They are naturally given to treachery 
but were found in our travel up the river rather a most 
kind and loving people.” 

From Newport’s description of their nimblefooted skill 
in stealing, and seeing how brief was his first stay in 
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Virginia, it is evident that the Indians mingled quite freely 
with their visitors from the very start. It would be too 
much to expect any real savage not to collect such attrac- 
tive and glittering trophies as chisels or knives which 
might be lying about. In the earliest days the Indians 
and English lived side by side on the friendliest terms, and 
the former regarded the newcomers with real admiration. 

The possession of firearms probably stimulated their 
respect too. Such magical weapons always create the 
most vivid impressions on the minds of native people be- 
holding them for the first time, and a practical exhibition 
of what they can effect invariably invests their owners 
with almost god-like eminence. Where wizards and their 
tricks are esteemed, a man with a gun of any sort auto- 
matically becomes an arch-wizard.. 

Now that John Smith was officially no man’s inferior, 
there was no power in Virginia or elsewhere which could 
have prevented him from soaring to supreme leadership 
in all the affairs of the colony. Nominally home-seekers 
and settlers, these emigrants were every one of them gold- 
seekers and migratory at heart. They all hoped to find 
lumps of gold as big as their fists, and when their collection 
of these should represent a sufficient fortune, there was not 
a mother’s son among them but would return to Merrie 
England to squander it. 

Smith’s first activities in Virginia were directed to pros- 
pecting. He had travelled more extensively than most 
men. Many strange lands had welcomed him, or other- 
wise, for the attractions of his spikily-bearded face played 
shocking havoc with the ladies wherever he went. Has 
he not written reams and reams about his devastating 
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influence, and the number of tender victims to his irre- 
sistible charm? 

There is no evidence that he had any technical know- 
ledge of geology, but there were very few subjects from 
love-making to map-making in which he was not adept. 
Systematically he combed out the country in search of the 
reefs or veins of the precious metal which were to make 
Virginia famous. Unfortunately those forays were re- 
sponsible for the birth of a new spirit in Powhattan’s 
braves. Not only were the British outstaying their wel- 
come, but they were disregarding and outraging the tradi- 
tional Indian customs and laws governing hunting and 
fishing rights. In spite of their death-dealing firearms 
these daily infringements rankled in the hearts of the 
Indians until their friendly attitude gave place to open 
resentment. 

During his exploration in 1607, Smith led his party up 
the course of the Chickahominy. They made their way 
in their barge as far as the river allowed, and when shallow 
water prevented any further progress in that manner, he 
took to a canoe, having three Englishmen and three 
Indians with him. 

He gave explicit orders to the party left aboard the 
barge, that under no circumstances whatever should any 
of them leave it for one instant. No sooner was his back 
turned, however, than some of them, tempted by curiosity, 
went ashore to look round, and one of them was at once 
“snapt by a party of savages,” under Opechanachough, 
brother and heir to Powhattan, and himself King of the 
Pamunkeys. The unfortunate man, almost scared to 
death by the enormity of the position in which his dis- 
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obedience had landed him, was cajoled or frightened into 
telling his captors which way the Captain had gone, 

Immediately the Indians had wrung the information 
from him, they sped away on the trail, about three hundred 
strong, and soon came up with Smith, but:—“ though it 
was his ill-fortune to be found out by them and conse- 
quently assaulted, yet he resolved to sell his life as dearly 
as possible—and dealt his bullets so freely that he killed 
three in a little time and made all the rest keep their 
distance.” 

The disobedient sailor had put his master in a very tight 
corner, and Smith soon found himself hard pressed. 
Numerically the odds against him were too overwhelming 
to allow much hope of salvation in either fight or flight. 
The quick-witted sailor appreciated his tactical situation 
pretty quickly, and hit upon an unorthodox stratagem to 
extricate himself. Seizing ore of his attendant Indian 
guides, he tied him firmly to his own arm, using his body 
as a shield against the arrows Opechanachough’s men were 
raining about him. 

Thus covered he started to retreat on his base, the canoe. 
But he was so pre-occupied in watching his attackers that 
he was careless in picking his steps, and the ground was 
very treacherous and uneven. John Smith tripped badly, 
stumbled, and fell into a deep bog-hole, pulling the 
wretched savage in with him. And there they remained, 
the big Englishman and the Indian together, standing 
waist-deep in mud and water, while the enemy maintained 
a respectful distance without relaxing their vigilance. This 
serio-comic state of affairs continued until a truce had 
been arranged. 
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Smith had to throw away his dreaded pistol. That was 
Opechanachough’s first condition, and until it was com- 
plied with no terms could be discussed. Rather than be 
frozen to death by degrees, the English Captain disarmed 
himself as required, and as the contemporary record puts 
it: —“ So at last when they had compounded the matter 
the Savages pulled him out, and carried him to a fire, 
where they rubbed and chafed his benumbed limbs.” 

The compounding of the matter proved to be only a 
temporary expedient so far as the comfort and welfare of 
John Smith were concerned, for after rescuing his body 
from the chilly bog-hole the Indian Chief regarded himself 
as its guardian. Opechanachough had no authority for 
summarily disposing of his captive, in spite of the 
casualties Smith had inflicted on his followers. The 
Englishman was recognised as a most valuable prize, so 
he decided to take him along with him, and hand him over 
to his great brother, Powhattan, to deal with as he might 
please. So from his watery prison in the swamp John 
Smith was led away through the forests to the lodge of the 
all-powerful Powhattan, to become his prisoner. - 

Some writers have tried to discredit the chronicles of 
Captain John Smith, just as others question the veracity 
of the most reputable historians. His highly coloured 
pictures of his amorous affairs with women may have 
created doubts as to his strict adherence to truth, but who 
can really gainsay him? Concerning his adventures while 
he was Powhattan’s captive there exists an independent 
account compiled bythe honourable George Percy, brother 
to the Earl of Northumberland, together with divers other 
persons. Percy was in the Colony at the time, and was 
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in every sense a man of good repute and unimpeachable 
integrity. His account reads:— 

“When he (Smith) came to make his entrance he was 
stayed till Powhattan and his attendants had put them- 
selves in their best dresses and postures, all which time he 
was the object of very great wonder of the gazing Crowd 
without doors. Powhattan himself was set by a fireside 
on a seat like a bedstead and covered with a robe of skins, 
the tails of which hung down very pleasantly. On each 
side of him sat a young girl of sixteen or eighteen years 
old, as on each side of the room was a row of men and 
behind them another of women: and all, both men and 
women painted red with feathers (or some spoils or other 
of birds) about their Heads, and Chains of Beads about 
their Necks. At the Captain’s entrance they all gave a 
shout, and water was presently brought him to wash his 
hands, and a bunch of feathers to wipe them, and then the 
best Meats King Powhattan’s Pantry could afford were 
served in, and the Captain ate heartily. 

“ After this they consulted awhile . . . two great Stones 
were brought in and laid at the King’s feet, and as many 
of the Savages as could lay hold of the Captain dragged 
him thither, and forcing him to lay down his head upon 
the Stones, stood ready with their Clubs to beat out his 
Brains. 

“ But the King’s beloved daughter, Pocohontas, having 
conceived a respect for the Captain, diverted the execution 
for a moment, and humbly entreated her father to spare 
his Life, which request when she found him no way at all 
inclined to grant, but seemingly fixed in his resolution to 
sacrifice him, she slipt of a sudden towards the Captain 
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and got his head into her Arms, declaring by that action 
that either his Life should be saved, or hers lost together 
with his .. . and Powhattan seeing His Daughter as much 
bent the one way as he was the other, was at last consented 
he should live, and live to make little Toys and Baubles 
for his Daughter who now had a Title to him, and had 
purchased his service for ever.” 

At this time Pocohontas was a little girl about twelve 
years old. She seems to have developed a remarkable 
affection for her rugged slave, who was her constant play- 
mate while he remained a captive in her father’s hands. 

But John Smith was a person of far too much import- 
ance to be held for long by the Indians without some very 
serious attempt being made to rescue him, and Powhattan 
probably realised this. Rather than bring the fury of the 
English about his Lodges, after treating him kindly for a 
while, he restored him to his own people. But the inci- 
dent ruffled the placid calm of the relationship between 
the English and Indians; and, unfortunately for the 
former, their most god-like wizard had revealed feet of 
ordinary clay when, magic gun and all, he tripped and 
plunged into the bog-hole. 
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FAMINE AND WANT 


THE summer and autumn of 1607 were spent in explora- 
tion and ceaseless searching for gold. While the Spanish 
Settlements to the South continued to produce a constant 
stream of the precious metal, Virginia could not point to a 
trace of any marketable commodity. Ships came and 
went, replenishing supplies and increasing the number of 
settlers. Smith and his colleagues on the Council were 
either ignorant or heedless of the climatic conditions which 
the approaching winter would impose, and were utterly 
unprepared for them when they came. 

Gold-fever is an exacting and contagious complaint, 
leaving its victims stricken with a persistent monomania. 
Every ounce of mental and physical effort is devoted to 
frenzied searching from daylight till dusk. Then, with 
aching limbs, stretched in the comforting warmth of camp 
fires, men dream of lumps of gold held tightly in their 
fevered palms, until dawn heralds another day of toil, 
and reveals empty hands. 

In the face of this all-absorbing pursuit even the most 
obvious steps for preparing for the winter were entirely 
neglected. The colonists had remained herded in two 
rudely constructed enclosures, well enough for temporary 
quarters in warm dry weather, but utterly unsuitable for 
anything else. This camping ground and the surrounding 
area had become more and more insanitary and pesti- 
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lential as the late autumn changed to winter. 

Had the trouble ended there it would have presented no 
insurmountable obstacles. Fresh ground could easily 
have been cleared for camps, and proper provision made 
for sanitation and water supply. But worse dangers 
loomed ahead, and the gravest of all was a rapidly 
approaching famine. Amid all the glaring faults in the 
administration of the Colony which resulted from the 
delirium of gold fever, the failure to gather in some harvest 
against their needs ranks first. 

They had been living on their capital, as it were, pollut- 
ing instead of tilling the “ goodliest soil under the cope of 
heaven,” wasting instead of preserving those “ grapes of 
such greatness ” which might have helped to nourish them. 
After all those months in Nature’s most abundant store- 
house, they emerged with nothing whatever to their credit. 
With forests teeming with game, big and small, every 
creek alive with wild-fowl, and rivers plentifully stocked 
with fish, the very idea of empty larders seems unthink- 
able. Without the slightest difficulty, they could have 
caught enough fish to keep the whole community well fed 
for a year, and the curing and salting of fish was an affair 
in which every fisherman or mariner was experienced. 

Even after making allowance for the proverbial elas- 
ticity of fishermen’s tales, some idea of the enormous 
quantities of food which lay in those waters may be 
gleaned from the following episode. John Smith had set out 
in an open boat to explore Chesapeake Bay, taking with 
him Doctor Russell and thirteen other men. They reached 
a spot near the Potomac Falls, by which time, being with- 
out food and fresh water, they were rapidly becoming 
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exhausted. At that psychological moment they ran into an 
immense shoal of fish. What happened is graphically 
described in the narrative:—“ .. . that abundance of 
Fish lying with their Heads above Water, that their Barge 
driving amongst them, for want of a net they attempted 
to catch them with a frying-Pan but they found that a bad 
Instrument to catch Fish.” 

“Captain Smith diverted himself by nailing them to 
the ground with his Sword, and the Rest betaking them- 
selves to the same sport, they took more Fish in an hour 
than they could eat ina Day. But Captain Smith taking 
his sword from a Fish like a Thornback, with a long Tail, 
in the midst of which was a poisoned sting of two or three 
inches Length, bearded like a Saw on each Side, she struck 
her Sting into his Wrist an Inch and a half. No Blood or 
Wound was seen, but only a little blue spot, yet such was 
the Extremity of Pain, and his Hand, Arm and Shoulder 
were so swollen in four Hours Time, that they all, with 
much Sorrow, expected his Death, and prepared his Grave 
in an Island as he himself directed. But it pleased God 
by the Application of an oil, which Doctor Russell had 
with him, his Torment was so eased and assuaged before 
Night that to the great Joy of the Company he eat of the 
Fish for his Supper. And in memory of that Accident 
they called the Isle Stingray Island, after the name of the 
Fish.” 

For such criminal improvidence as to allow the colony 
to drift on towards want and starvation in the midst of 
that natural abundance, threatened famine can only be 
regarded in the light of mild retribution. The fishermen 
had been allowed to leave their nets and boats idle, instead 
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of plying their proper trade. Every man who might have 
been engaged on some more practical work, had been 
sucked into the vortex of the gold rush. 

So things went from bad to worse as the bitter and 
relentless winter rain set in. Short of food, without any 
adequate shelter from the cold and wet, they lay at the 
mercy of any epidemic that might start. Disease was 
bound to thrive in such surroundings, and when it settled 
on that sodden camp of hungry and dispirited settlers, the 
cup of their misery was full to overflowing. On the one 
hand stretched the bleak expanse of the Atlantic, lashed 
by the fury of the winter gales, which hurled themselves 
with unchecked violence against such flimsy shelter as had 
been improvised. Behind them and to the right and left 
lay the forest, but no longer a friendly and pleasant 
refuge from the noonday sun, nor a place from which help 
might be expected. 

Shadowy forms lurked behind the trunks of the leafless 
trees, relentlessly barring the passage to any parties that 
might be sent out to forage for food. Gradually and 
imperceptibly, the Indians, from being merely restive, had 
become definitely hostile, and emboldened by the casual- 
ties which hunger and disease were inflicting, added 
to the general misery by raids and ambushes. 

Although it was too late to do anything very practical 
by way of replenishing the fast dwindling supplies, John 
Smith rose to the occasion, and took steps to end the 
threatened state of siege. Acting on the old-age military 
axiom that attack is the best defence, he advanced his line 
of outposts, and so drove the Indians further back into 
their forest. This made it possible for him to do then 
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what should have been done at the outset, namely to fell 
the forest trees and undergrowth all round his camp, 
until a clear field of fire and open ground made surprise 
attacks impossible. 

The actual work entailed in this operation was in itself 
better for the health and morale of his men than moping 
about in sodden clothes, shivering with cold and fear, and 
wondering when and where the next raid would come. 
Another good effect this policy of activity produced was 
to be seen in the increased respect of the Indians. When 
Smith wished to go hunting, he went hunting. If the red 
men tried to dispute his coming or going, he immediately 
accepted their challenge, and a volley or two in the right 
direction, although it might disturb the game, served to 
keep Powhattan’s men at a respectful distance. 

So long as these hunting expeditions were carried out 
in sufficient force, all went well, at any rate superficially. 
Where the danger lay was with the sentries and outposts, 
or when some misguided settler strayed away alone into 
the forest. The tactics of the North American Indians, 
like those of all primitive races inhabiting wooded coun- 
tries, were mainly concerned with ambushes. To lie in 
wait, concealed in some well-chosen spot, or else approach 
stealthily, and surprise and slay their unsuspecting victim 
before he was conscious of the presence of an enemy, was 
held to be the acme of military skill. 

Against such methods practised by Indians who were 
pastmasters in tracking—with their uncanny gifts for 
reading signs which are often invisible to the untrained 
eye—the English soldiers and planters were always at a 
hopeless disadvantage. The most experienced leaders, 
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however well versed in the art of war as practised in 
Europe, were at a loss when brought face to face with 
such warfare as this. Even Captain John Smith, with all 
his wealth of experience in foreign campaigns, found that 
he had much to learn from these new enemies. It is to 
his credit that he applied himself with all zeal to the study, 
and imparted to his subordinates what rudiments he 
managed to absorb of the new game. 

The traditions of Chivalry had not been lost in the 
conduct of war among Christian States in the year 1607. 
It remained for a vaunted civilisation to wipe them off 
the slate some three centuries later. In those earlier 
days there were certain tenets and principles which were 
part of the make-up of every soldier, of whatever rank. 
Ideals which touched upon the honourable conduct of war- 
fare, sanctity of prisoners, regard for the wounded, 
whether comrade or not, and other matters often uncon- 
nected with success in battle. They constituted a kind of 
gentleman’s code, to govern his action while engaged in 
the grisly affair of slaying his brother man, a code under 
which certain things ‘“‘ were not done.” 

Now, Powhattan and his merry men, like Galileo, cared 
not for these things. They violated all the Englishmen’s 
notions about fair play and decently conducted fighting. 
If they had to kill an enemy they did it as they chose, 
unhampered by any book of rules. The torture and slow 
death of a captive seemed to them as good a means of 
destroying him as any other, possibly more diverting than 
our hackneyed methods of driving a bullet through his 
heart or running him through with a sharp steel instru- 
ment. To inexperienced travellers the steady tramp of 
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the sentry’s feet may have a reassuring and soothing 
effect, but to explorers and campaigners in remote out- 
posts like the Malakand or Equatorial Africa, they convey 
no real assurance of safety. The worst dangers come out 
of the night as noiselessly as moths, and poisoned arrows 
wing their way in silence. 

The fighting qualities of Smith and his men were ex- 
cellent beyond all doubt. In the open, or when facing any 
visible and tangible enemies, they were splendid, but 
against these silent-footed and deadly opponents they 
were defenceless, and without the magnetic example of 
their indefatigable leader would have soon lost their 
moral. 

To these Englishmen it was far more disconcerting 
when dawn revealed comrades lying cold and stark, with 
their scalp-locks missing, than it would have been if it 
showed them a battlefield covered with the dead bodies of 
their fellow soldiers, killed amid the fierce shouts and heat 
of battle. 

Of the one hundred and five souls who comprised this 
settlement only thirty-eight survived the first winter, and 
lived to witness the return of Captain Christopher New- 
port with reinforcements and supplies. It may well be 
doubted whether even one solitary survivor would have 
been there to welcome the relief ships had it not been for 
the robust personality of John Smith. His cheery opti- 
mism and unbending devotion to the Cause, together with 
the magnetism born of his bravery and example in the 
darkest hours, have to be reckoned among the factors 
which determined whether the Colony should succeed or 
fail. 
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CHAPTER IV 
JOHN SMITH 


Tue hazards and hardships of that first winter in the new 
world had a bracing effect on the survivors. Although 
death had levied heavy toll on the colony, with the advent 
of spring, Hope, that eternal mainspring in our frail 
human mechanism, banished despondency and doubt. 
Life always seems more bearable when the sun shines, 
even in the torrid heat of Libya or Sahara. With re- 
newed activity on the banks of the James River, where 
the stout little ships were berthed after their fight with 
the Atlantic gales, the colonists of the previous year 
began to feel like old-timers, as they watched the new 
arrivals. The ships floated gracefully on the calm surface 
of deep fresh water, which made it possible for them to 
lie snug against the river bank, made fast to the trees, 
while they discharged their cargoes. 

On such occasions there were fresh faces to be seen, 
fresh news to be heard from home, and tales of their own 
deeds to be told. The thanksgiving of new arrivals, safe 
at last from the perils of the sea, harmonised with the 
pious joy of the colonists that the winter was ended. There 
were old friends to be greeted and new ones made. The 
presence of ships newly arrived from England made their 
adopted land seem far less remote from the country of 
their birth. Among former visitors who returned at this 
time, was Smith’s erstwhile opponent, reconciled after- 
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wards as a comrade, Captain Christopher Newport. If 
their sorely tried tempers and caprices had once led them 
to the brink of a tragedy, it no longer rankled. 

While his ship lay in the river, Newport decided to 
take advantage of the opportunity to do some trading with 
the Indians. John Smith, who had been the pupil of 
Pocohontas during his captivity, had acquired a good 
knowledge of the language, and undertook to act as inter- 
preter. They accordingly set out together, taking what 
wares they thought suitable, and made their way to the 
encampment of the paramount chief himself. Powhattan 
received the two English captains in state. He sat in 
dignified importance on his bed of mats, with a pillow 
rudely embroidered with pearls and beads. He was 
splendidly arrayed in a robe of skins, which was described 
as being as big as an Irish mantle. Two handsome young 
women were in attendance, one at his head, the other by 
his feet. A further galaxy of feminine charm was added 
by the presence of forty of his concubines, all painted red, 
and decked out with chains of white beads round their 
necks. They were arranged so that they stood twenty 
on each side of him. 

They returned to their ship, and the following morn- 
ing Newport and Smith came ashore to do their trading. 
Powhattan, who was still suffering from ill-humour to- 
wards the English generally, greeted them pompously as 
follows:— 

“It is not agreeable to my greatness in this peddling 
manner to trade for trifles, and I esteem you also a great 
Werowance (King). Therefore lay me down all your 
commodities together, what I like, I will take, and in 
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recompense give you what I think fitting to their value.” 

John Smith knew Powhattan’s mind to a nicety, and 
scented the old man’s intention to get the best of them. 
He warned Newport, but the latter seemed to feel that he 
could look after himself in the deal, and told his men to 
lay out his trade goods. As a result of this one-sided way 
of fixing prices the Englishmen “ had not four bushells of 
corn for that we expected to have twenty hogsheads.” 

Incensed by this barefaced robbery, Smith decided to 
try his hand at bartering. Had he not been apprenticed 
to the worthy Thomas Sendall, a merchant of King’s 
Lynn? Even if his disinclination for an office stool had 
prompted him to break his indentures of apprenticeship, 
and, deserting Master Sendall, run away to sea, here was 
his opportunity to exploit what little commercial training 
he possessed. 

Smith was no mean salesman. No twentieth-century 
jargon or “approach.” could eclipse the skill with which 
he played upon the vanity of his customer, nor any twen- 
tieth-century pen describe the encounter morevividly than 
a contemporary version, which tells how he displayed “ in 
the eyes of Powhattan many trifles, who fixed his humour 
upon a few blue beads. A long time he most importu- 
nately desired them, but Smith seemed so much the more 
to effect them, as being composed of the most rare sub- 
stance of the colour of the skies, and not to be worn but 
by the greatest Kings of the World. This made him half 
mad to be the owner of such strange Jewels, so that ere we 
departed for a pound or two of blue beads he brought 
over my King for Two or Three hundred Bushells of Corn, 
yet parted good friends. Blue Beads became by this 
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means of that estimation that none durst wear any of 
them but their great Kings, their wives, and their chil- 
dren.” 

This brilliant example of commercial genius by which 
both buyer and seller were thoroughly content with their 
bargains, is surely the first recorded deal of its kind in 
North America, and perhaps prophetic of that wonderful 
business acumen which has distinguished its inhabitants 
for so many generations. 

Life in Virginia during the next two years went along 
much as it had done before. Days of extravagant opti- 
mism were regularly succeeded by acute depression, both 
mental and material. Captain John Smith remained the 
one outstanding figure, a giant among ordinary mortals, 
their indisputable leader, and champion of the Cause. 
So long as he was at the helm, his cool and steady judgment 
steered the Colony triumphantly through adversities. His 
knowledge of local conditions increased almost daily, his 
retentive mind storing and cataloguing everything. His 
conduct towards the Indians was conciliatory so long as 
they remained on their best behaviour, though he was 
never guilty of weakness where they were concerned. On 
the first sign of trouble he acted promptly, and as dras- 
tically as the circumstances demanded. His patrols and 
expeditions for hunting came and went as he ordered, but 
while the great majority of the Indians were friendly, there 
were some hotheads whose precocity had to be curbed from 
time to time. With these latter the general policy of the 
settlers was to exact not less than an eye for an eye, or a 
tooth for a tooth. 

A round peg in a round hole was Captain John Smith 
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in those days. If his health had remained unimpaired, 
and he had been given a free hand, he would have written 
his name even larger on the pages of American history 
than he actually did. His personality was wonderfully 
virile and electric. Steadfast and purposeful, with an un- 
quenchable sense of humour, which always stood him in 
good stead, his greatest gift lay in an aptitude for leading 
others. 

Born of well-to-do parents at Willoughby in Lincoln- 
shire, he was, as has been mentioned, apprenticed to a 
merchant at King’s Lynn so that he could learn his trade. 
But when the Wanderlust gripped him, he abandoned the 
humdrum career mapped out for him, and succumbed to 
the call of the Sea. His travels and adventures would fill 
a good-sized bookcase, while his knowledge of countries, 
peoples and oceans was probably unrivalled by any of his 
contemporaries. In the course of his life Smith acquired 
a first-rate education. He read extensively, mastered the 
art of navigation and the science of war, and made himself 
a really expert cartographer. Whatever he may have 
been on board ship, or in camp, or in any of the outlandish 
habitations which knew him, he was kindly and sym- 
pathetic at heart, while his demeanour towards his betters 
was correct and polished. It might safely be said of John 
Smith that at sea he was a sailor, on land a soldier, and at 
Court a courtier. 

It has always been a fundamental principle in the 
direction of the affairs of the English people that gentle- 
men, whose comfortable armchairs adorn stately offices in 
and about Whitehall, are gifted with an omniscience denied 
to creatures of commoner clay. Lest this should savour 
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of lése-~majesté, it must be explained that these chairs are 
not the seats of Kings, but of Super-men who order the 
lives of lesser men who serve the State. As and when 
those great ones de-centralise, delegate, depute or other- 
wise shift their responsibilities, so must less superlative 
creatures be nominated, and installed in less ostentatious 
surroundings, to carry on the onerous affairs of the 
country. And yet, in spite of them all, we prospered. 
Irreverent persons may recall a sailor who put his tele- 
scope to his sightless eye to read a signal, or other great 
victories where operation orders were not dictated from 
those hallowed armchairs. 

It was from some such comfortably cushioned seats in a 
panelled parlour in sight of the River Thames that orders 
went forth to John Smith and his colleagues in the New 
World. Some of the schemes prepared by the London 
Council of the Virginia Company were too futile and im- 
practicable to be even dangerous. Others were wise and 
well-conceived directions of policy, calculated to be bene- 
ficial to the State, the Stockholders, and the Colonists, the 
three interests concerned in the prosperity of Virginia. 
So long as the welfare of these three partners was dis- 
passionately and equitably considered, good was likely to 
ensue rather than evil. Where trouble threatened was on 
occasions when either the State or the Stockholders 
happened to have some particular hare of their own to 
hunt. . On these occasions the comfort and security of the 
adventurous men who were keeping the flag mast-high in 
North America were apt to become secondary or negligible 
considerations. 

But the men on the spot, in the case of Virginia, seem 
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to have been men of conscience, too. While regarding 
themselves as the servants of the Company, whose orders 
they had to carry out to the best of their ability, they also 
realised that they were responsible for the lives and safety 
of the men and women committed to their charge. If 
Smith and his fellow Councillors in Virginia had been 
allowed a freer hand in the administration, they might 
have made better provision for the winter in those earlier 
days. 

Where the interests of the State conflicted with the 
desires of the Stockholders was in matters of foreign 
policy. To the King and his advisers the maintenance of 
a strong and self-supporting State in Virginia had become 
a matter of national importance. The Armada, designed 
by King Philip of Spain to humble England, had been 
routed and chased off the seas, and its defeat had been too 
complete to leave even the faintest hope of re-organising 
for another attempt. That mighty fleet had gone for 
good, and what few ships remained were insufficient to 
form even the nucleus for a new one. 

But though Spain no longer constituted a naval menace 
to the rest of the world, her Colonial possessions, and the 
solid wealth she had stored up in bullion, made her a 
formidable commercial rival. Her merchant ships still 
sailed the Seven Seas, and were tempting prizes for ocean- 
going highwaymen when they happened to get separated 
from their convoys. Still they held their own on the world’s 
trade. Even when shorn of her tremendous preponderance 
in men-o’-war and guns, Spain steadily progressed in 
adding to the vast hoard of wealth she had already accu- 
mulated. 
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With their faith in the Virginian gold-fields still un- 
shaken, James and his ministers meant to retain the 
Colony at all costs. That the two nations were nominally 
at peace had no bearing on the matter. Spain was inor- 
dinately rich and England impoverished. ‘The declared 
policy of King Philip was to extend his possessions in the 
New World, and to that ambition King James was pre- 
pared to offer every resistance. The permanent settle- 
ment of Virginia may have been primarily intended as a 
means of acquiring new riches, but in the realm of inter- 
national politics England needed a powerful State of her 
own in North America. The ultimate ambition of the 
King and his Council may have been otherwise expressed 
in those days, but what they were really striving to estab- 
lish was, in modern parlance, a strong naval base. The 
eyes of France, as well as those of Spain, were beginning 
to focus North of the Gulf of Mexico. The English had 
taken possession of the territory named after the Virgin 
Queen, and for better or worse they had to hold it. 

The ambitions of the Stockholders generally, that is the 
ordinary investors, hardly call for comment. They sub- 
scribed their capital in return for shares. The reports, 
or Prospectus, had been sufficiently glowing, and the repu- 
tations of the promoters stood high enough to justify them 
in adventuring some of their money. All that they asked 
was that the capital should be administered in the most 
profitable manner in developing their new property, and, 
as a corollary, an ample return on their money. 

It is not difficult to perceive where the interests of the 
State might find themselves diametrically opposed to the 
more mundane aims of the Stockholders. This embryo 
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of imperial expansion could only be nurtured at the ex- 
pense of dividends at times, while, vice versa, development 
on essentially profit-earning lines would have been apt to 
neglect the strategic issues. Had the London Court of 
the Council been composed entirely of the one or the other 
faction, the pendulum of progress would have ceased to 
swing, and policy must have been influenced accordingly. 
It was therefore fortunate that the controlling body repre- 
sented both sides, and that the members of each of the two 
great interests were capable and far-seeing men. Some 
were by nature obstinate and capricious, others inclined 
to bluster or intrigue, but on the whole the political and 
financial requirements were jealously and equally guarded. 

The same cannot be said of the colonists themselves. 
They, of necessity, were inarticulate, having no one to 
voice their grievances or press their claims for recognition 
in the general scheme of things in Virginia. The State 
was bent upon using them to establish and maintain an 
advanced base over-seas, and that entailed self-support as 
regards foodstuffs, self-defence against local attack, and 
as few calls as possible.on the Motherland. 

In response to urgent demands from home, a desultory 
sort of export trade had been started from Virginia. In- 
stead of the ships, which brought out new emigrants and 
fresh supplies, having to return quite empty to England, 
cargoes of some sort had to be made up. In the absence 
of gold—a condition which was still considered a tem- 
porary one—small consignments of the various sorts of 
timber which the Colony produced, tar, soap-ashes and 
some newly-discovered herbs, were sent home to England. 
Some of these latter were found to be valuable for making 
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dyes, an industry which was of as great importance to the 
country then as it is to-day. 

So they toiled and progressed, a tiny community pre- 
cariously perched on a few square miles of that vast ex- 
panse of rich and fertile land which now constitutes the 
populous continent of North America. No one can doubt 
but that they worked as diligently as they fought manfully 
when called upon to do so. Hazardous as their situation 
was, there is consolation in the knowledge that they had 
no kind of an idea of the overwhelming forces which could 
have been arrayed against them. During the period of 
John Smith’s leadership they still regarded the twenty 
kingdoms under the suzerainty of Powhattan as the entire 
population of the Red Indian world. 

The gold fever died slowly in Virginia. There were 
false alarms and rumours to keep it alive. The discovery 
of an area of yellow ooze revived the wildest of their latent 
hopes and dreams, and many a man stubbornly resisted 
the conviction that the golden-looking substance was 
merely mud. 

From June to September in the year 1608 Smith was 
engaged upon an extensive survey and general recon- 
naissance of the country. Ranging far and wide, he ex- 
amined everything and everybody he came in contact with. 
His own description of the Susquehannock tribe, which is 
preserved, gives a good idea of the careful manner in which 
he observed details, and retained every scrap of informa- 
tion for future use. He wrote:— 

“ They were very large, well-proportioned men and 
appeared like Giants to the English, and the other Indians, 
yet seemed of an honest and simple Disposition, and were 
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scarcely restrained from adoring the English as gods. 
Their Language sounded deep and hollow and solemn like 
a voice in the Vault. One had the Head of a Wolf, hang- 
ing to a chain for a jewel, and his Tobacco pipe was three- 
quarters of a Yard long, carved with a Bird, a Deer and 
other Devices at the great end, which was sufficient to 
beat out a Man’s Brains. Their attire was the Skins of 
Bears and Wolves, the Man’s head went through the Neck 
and the Bear’s ears were fastened on his Shoulders, while 
the Nose and Teeth hung dangling down upon his Breast. 
Behind was another Bear’s Face split with a Paw hanging 
at the Nose, and their Sleeves to the Elbows were the 
Necks of Bearswiththeir Arms going through the Mouths, 
and Paws hanging to the Noses.” 

“‘ They measured the calf of the largest Man’s leg and 
found it three quarters of a yard about and all the rest of 
his limbs in proportion. His Arrows were five Quarters 
Long, headed with Stone in the form of a Heart, an inch 
broad. These he carried at his Back, in a Wolf’s skin 
for his Quiver with his Bow in one Hand, and his Club in 
the other.” 

John Smith’s days of usefulness in North America were 
abruptly curtailed by a terrible accident, one which would 
have sent most men to their last reckoning. He had been 
away on one of his usual trips, exploring, observing and 
inspecting, and was coming back down-stream reclining 
in his canoe. It is typical of the great soldier that he 
chose a sack of gunpowder as his cushion. It may well 
have been his custom to lie on what he regarded as his 
chief asset. On this occasion the powder somehow ex- 
ploded,.and tore a terrible gash in his thigh. Maddened 
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with the burning pain, Smith heaved himself overboard, 
looking to the cool water to relieve it. In the agony of it 
he would have remained there to drown, and only by main 
force could his devoted men drag him out. With diffi- 
culty they revived him sufficiently to continue the journey, 
and managed to get him back to his quarters alive, but 
desperately and dangerously ill. John Smith’s constitu- 
tion saved him, however, and he recovered, though he 
limped for the rest of his life. 

Posterity, English and American alike, owe a great debt 
to this intrepid soldier-administrator, and no account of 
the first arduous and adventurous days in the New World 
would be in true perspective unless it showed John Smith 
as the planet around which the other suns revolved. He 
outshone them by reason of his conspicuous personal 
qualities, and his mesmeric power to lead in any affair 
where there was scope for leadership. 

When, a full score of years later, he settled down to 
compile his reminiscences, he copiously interlarded his 
actual experiences with cryptical satire on the armchair 
bureaucracy in London. If there be any British officials, 
young or old, who believe that “ red tape ” is a product of 
recent generations, let them turn to the worthy Captain 
John Smith for enlightenment. There is no doubt but 
that the looms were working overtime on that soul- 
deadening antidote to individual initiative three centuries 
ago. Writing of the attitude adopted by the Virginia 
Company, at home, towards the settlers, he states: — 

“ |, . their purses and their lives were subject to some 
few in London who were never there, that consumed all in 
Arguments, Projects, and their owne conceits: every yeare 
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trying new conclusions, altering everything yearely as 
they altered opinions, till they had consumed more than 
two hundred thousand pounds, and neere eight thousand 
men’s lives.” 

“ Now though there be Deere in the woods, Fish in the 
rivers, and Fowles in abundance in their seasons: yet the 
woods are so wide, the rivers so broad, and the beasts so 
wild, and we so unskilful to catch them, wee little troubled 
them nor they us. But for all this, our letters that still 
signified unto them the plaine truth, would not be believed 
. . . but their opinion was otherwayes, for they desired 
but to pack over as many as they could, saying necessity 
would make them get victuals for themselves.” 

It is a pity that John Smith allowed such blasts and 
counterblasts to disturb his peace of mind, for he un- 
doubtedly took them to heart. He might have known 
that the better course would have been to replace the red 
tape round each London letter, after perusal, and stow it 
away in a convenient pigeon-hole to await the arrival of 
instructions countermanding it. 
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A stupy of balance sheets for those first two years of the 
Virginian enterprise would disclose a considerable capital 
outlay, and, per contra, almost negligible cash returns. 
But on the other hand, they created assets of incalculable 
value. To their credit stood the conclusive proof that 
colonisation was a practical possibility. In addition to 
this, they had amassed a fund of experience and informa- 
tion, which was worth more than many cargoes of gold. 
The originators of the scheme had entered whole-heartedly 
into the problems of organisation, giving unstintingly of 
their best, and were still detained in London trying to 
perfect the means for widening the scope of their enter- 
prise. 

The removal of John Smith from the active list was a 
very serious loss, not only because it robbed them of their 
most reliable and energetic representative in the new State, 
but because it exposed the colonists to the danger of bad 
leadership. With Smith indefinitely, if not permanently 
hors de combat, the administration devolved upon Captain 
Edward Maria Wingfield, a man unsuited to succeed a 
chief of such remarkable individuality and soldierly 
character. 

As the second autumn changed to winter, so did the 
history of Virginia repeat itself; for through sheer improvi- 
dence the settlers had left themselves open to another 
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serious famine. In the summer, while the fruits of the 
earth were to be had for the picking, they ate their fill of 
them, they also used the supplies which came from home. 
The lesson of 1607 had been forgotten and a repetition of 
the hardships of that winter appeared first as a cloud the 
size of a man’s hand on the horizon. But the storm 
gathered and grewuntil it broke with even greater violence 
than before. Local conditions in 1608 were less favour- 
able even than in the year before. In the first place the 
vital inspiration of John Smith was no longer available to 
direct and hearten the people. In addition there were 
many hew emigrants, and lastly, the elements themselves 
tipped the balance against the colonists by producing a 
terribly severe winter. 

The provisions remaining in the magazine were strictly 
rationed, but even so were hopelessly insufficient to feed so 
many mouths during the long winter months. Wingfield 
had become responsible for the security and distribution 
of all available food, and the most disturbing rumours 
regarding his stewardship were bandied about. It was 
generally believed that while the colonists were tightening 
their belts, and trying to forget the gnawing pangs inside 
them, Wingfield was living in his habitual well-fed style. 
To men accustomed to the unselfish camaraderie of a 
leader like Smith, the mere hint of such meanness as that 
attributed to Wingfield was sufficient to undermine all 
discipline and respect for his authority. There was still a 
moral value in the presence of John Smith at Jamestown, 
though he could not move from his sick bed to do anything 
for his old friends. ne 

The situation became as serious as it could be. De- 
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prived of a commander to whom they could look up with 
trust and confidence, a man who had never failed them, 
they fell to murmuring together in corners, and rapidly a 
well-ordered community disintegrated into cliques and 
factions, each jealous of the other. Suspicion spread, and 
the idea that others were receiving better fare than them- 
selves ate like iron into the souls of the famishing people. 
Disease stalked abroad, hand in hand with the weakening 
effects of famine, sapping the strength and reason of the 
wretched people, until they fought among themselves for 
even the foulest scraps of offal. With no strong man in 
authority to guide them, it was but natural that every 
group and faction revolted against the hollow sham of 
Wingfield’s command, until the sinister spirit of mutiny 
flared up. By the time the first signs of spring began to 
appear, the population of Virginia had dwindled from a 
contented body of orderly men to a motley collection of 
thieving wastrels tending towards cannibalism. 

When the news of this terrible state of affairs reached 
England it produced an immediate and magical effect. 
There had been open rivalry between the political and 
financial exponents of schemes for developing Virginia, 
and this at once gave way to concerted action. All parties 
unanimously decided that in order to meet the real re- 
quirements of the future, viewed from whatever angle, the 
enterprise must be placed on an altogther larger and more 
comprehensive footing. It was at this point that the 
adventure started to become less of a private, and more of 
a national undertaking. Although the King still ap- 
parently remained in the background, he was in reality 
dictating the new policy. 
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On the 23rd of May, 1609, James the First ordered the 
Great Seal to be affixed to a new Charter, under which he 
incorporated certain Nobles, Knights and Persons of 
Quality into a Company, under the style of “ The Trea- 
surer and Company of Adventurers and Planters of the 
City of London for the first Colony in Virginia.” The 
newly constituted body took over the whole of the assets 
belonging to the venture which had been fathered by Sir 
Thomas Gates, Sir George Somers and their co-adven- 
turers in the 1606 Charter. But it went much further. 
It enlarged the scope of the undertaking, by providing 
sufficient capital to allow developments to be carried on 
upon a scale which had hitherto been out of the question. 
The list of subscribers to this new Charter is one of the 
most interesting documents dealing with American history. 
It records the names of those Englishmen who, eleven 
years before the Pilgrim Fathers made their famous 
voyage in the Mayflower, were sufficiently convinced of 
the future of North America to invest their money in it. 

Two years had elapsed since John Smith had disem- 
barked with his colleagues and the first settlers, and John 
Smith was still there. During those years confidence had 
grown, until men’s belief in the prosperity of the fertile 
lands across the Atlantic was as unshakeable as their faith 
in Eternity. The list* reveals that the nobility were re- 
presented by eight Earls—including some of the greatest 
men in the land—and nine other Peers. No fewer than 
ninety-five Knights and fifty-three Captains appear in the 
register. The Lord Bishop of Bath and Wells, the Lord 
Mayor of London, an Alderman of the City of Bristol, and 
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a learned Doctor of the University of Cambridge, add 
dignity to the already distinguished list of this exclusive 
corporation. The powerful guilds of the City of London 
showed their belief in the venture too, for no less than 
fifty-five of these ancient institutions, whose history 
stretched back into the dim past, appear as subscribers. 
The interests of Gates, Somers, Hakluyt and the other 
beneficiaries under the 1606 grant were preserved to them 
in the new Charter. Captain John Smith’s name is written 
there amongst those of his quondam judges, Captains 
Edward Maria Wingfield, John Ratcliffe, alias Sicklemore, 
and Christopher Newport, as well as many of the first 
Englishmen who trod American soil. 

The new Company was not called upon to take a leap in 
the dark. The settlement might be in a bad way, it un- 
doubtedly was when they took it over, but at least it was a 
going concern, and entering on the third year of its 
_ chequered young life. All that was needed was a deter- 
mined and sustained policy of development and expan- 
sion. With so much talent to choose from among the 
subscribers, it was a simple matter to elect a powerful 
and influential Council to manage the affairs of the Com- 
pany. The composition of that body in itself is a 
most eloquent testimony to the high importance which 
was attached to the American project. Never has any 
. English Company, at any time in our history, been privi- 
leged to have a more distinguished group of men to guide 
its destinies. 

Subject to the authority of the Council, the chief execu- 
tive officer of the Company was the Treasurer. This 
position was held by Sir Thomas Smyth, who had been 
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mainly instrumental in procuring the Charter for Sir 
Thomas Gates. The second son, and one of the thirteen 
children of Thomas Smyth of London, the future Trea- 
surer of the Virginia Company was brought up in that 
City. His grandfather, John, was a haberdasher and 
clothier of Corsham in Wiltshire. Starting life in his 
father’s business, which combined the trade of a haber- 
dasher with the lucrative appointment of a “ Customer ” 
of the Port of London, his rise to fortune had been 
meteoric. “Customers” were generally protégés of 
powerful patrons, by whose influence they obtained much 
sought-after positions. The payment of an agreed sum to 
the Crown entitled them to collect the custom dues in 
their particular port, the proceeds going into their own 
pockets. The arrangement was satisfactory to both 
parties, inasmuch as the Crown received its dues, and the 
“ Customer ” exercised the greatest diligence in prevent- 
ing traffic in contraband, for smuggling has always been a 
bugbear to those responsible for collecting the revenue: 
Young Thomas Smyth had a natural bent for maritime 
affairs, and his duties among the ships coming into the 
Port of London gave him ample opportunity to study them 
more closely. By 1599 he had become Sheriff of the City 
of London, and in the following year he was elected 
the first Governor of the East India Company. His sup- 
posed complicity with the Earl of Essex at the time of that 
nobleman’s rebellion brought him into disfavour. He was 
deprived of his office of Sheriff and committed to the 
Tower, where he remained until the death of Queen 
Elizabeth and the accession of King James in 1603, when 
he was immediately released and knighted. In the follow- 
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ing year he was appointed Ambassador to the Tsar of 
Muscovy, a most responsible position. His maternal 
grandfather, Sir Andrew Judd, had been one of the first 
members of the Company of Adventurers to Muscovy, 
and was also the founder of Tonbridge School. 

Sir Thomas Smyth’s connection with these foreign 
trading companies allowed him scope to exercise his 
unusual talents, and by this means he rapidly accumulated 
a considerable fortune. In all matters concerning ship- 
ping and the Far East, Smyth was accounted the greatest 
authority of his day. On every question which touched 
upon either of these subjects, the King never failed to 
consult him, and so highly did he value his judgment that 
he made him Chief Commissioner for the Navy. Smyth 
must therefore rank as the greatest man of his time in his 
own particular subjects, shipping and trading beyond the 
seas. Since those represented the means by which Vir- 
ginia was destined to become self-supporting and pros- 
perous, his appointment as Treasurer of the Company was 
in itself proof of the importance which the King and his 
Ministers attached to the success of the North American 
venture. 

If the choice of the Treasurer was significant and well 
made, the election of the first President of the Council put 
the hall-mark of patriotism and non-partisan respectability 
on the Virginia Company. Henry Wriothesley, Earl of 
Southampton, on whom the choice of his colleagues fell, 
was one of the most arresting characters of the day. The 
fact that he has escaped the notice of historical biog- 
raphers makes him not a whit the less interesting, and he 
deserves to occupy one of the very highest niches in the 
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Temple of Fame devoted to the makers of American 
history. 

Southampton was about thirty-six years old when he 
became President of the Company. His personal quali- 
ties alone would have fully justified his selection for the 
position, but it is much more likely that he accepted office 
as representative of the King, and His Majesty’s chief 
adviser, Robert Cecil, Earl of Salisbury. In spite of his 
comparative youth, Southampton had already crowded 
more into his life than most men of double his age. Born 
with a silver spoon in his mouth, he succeeded his father 
in the Earldom and vast possessions when he was only a 
boy of eight. Following the custom of his time, he became 
a royal ward, with William Cecil (Lord Burghley, the 
father of Robert, Earl of Salisbury) as his legal guardian. 
In due course he was presented at the Court of Queen 
Elizabeth, and with his prepossessing appearance, manly 
ways and great wealth, backed by the personal influence 
of the Cecils, the young Earl might have made a far 
greater career for himself than he actually did, had he 
been so minded. But he was too high-spirited and_im- 
petuous to settle down comfortably amid the sedate 
decorum of Court life, or to conform his ways to its irk- 
some conventions. Few young men, even of his high 
station of life, would have avoided open disgrace so long 
as Southampton did, and he really only survived thanks 
to the good offices of his powerful friends. A particularly 
glaring example of the manner in which his wild temper 
could get the better of him was unfortunately displayed 
in the very presence of the Queen herself. 

Southampton had been abroad, taking part in the ex- 
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pedition to Cadiz under his friend the Earl of Essex, and 
had only recently returned to Court at the time of this 
amazing escapade. On the evening in question he was 
engrossed in a game of primero, a card game then much in 
vogue, with Sir Walter Raleigh and other gentlemen of 
the Court. When the time came for the Queen to with- 
draw, the card party somehow failed to notice that the 
ceremonial of the royal exit was in progress, but continued 
to play. An esquire, one Ambrose Willoughby, noticed 
this disrespectful conduct, and reminding them of their 
manners, called upon them to stop their play. His inter- 
ference angered my Lord of Southampton, and in a frenzy 
of rage he rose and smote the Esquire Willoughby. Then, 
in the presence of the Queen and all her Court, a scuffle 
ensued between them,a most unseemly brawl, in the course 
of which the Esquire managed to pull out a good handful 
of the Earl’s hair._ Such horseplay, however indecorous 
and out of place, was forgivable, and a reprimand, accom- 
panied by a stern warning to behave in a more becoming 
fashion in future, would satisfy even the Queen’s dignity. 
Elizabeth liked a good joke, and, martinet as she was in 
her conception of what was due to her from her subjects, 
she easily forgave any lapse which she did not interpret 
as touching her personally. 

Among her most: jealously guarded prerogatives, few 
ranked higher than her propensity for arranging the 
marriages of her protégés. She considered it almost as 
heinous as high treason for any of her courtiers to marry 
against her wishes, or without her expressed approval. 
In their respective challenges to that royal right, the Earl 
of Southampton and Sir Walter Raleigh offer cases which 
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are strangely analogous. To begin with, both of these 
distinguished Elizabethan courtiers were soldiers. Hand- 
some, elegant, accomplished and fashionable figures about 
the Court, when no sterner business was afoot, but both 
in the van when they were allowed to take part in any 
foreign campaign. They both fell in love with especially 
favoured young ladies attached to the Queen’s personal 
retinue, and neither of them exhibiting any commendable 
restraint, each seduced the lady of his choice. Carried 
away by the force of their passions, they persisted with 
their clandestine affairs until circumstances in which the 
love-lorn damsels found themselves, pointed to the desira- 
bility of hurried marriages. In spite of the unorthodox 
manner of their courtships, and a generally accepted 
theory that such irregular affairs end in disaster, both 
these unions proved entirely successful, and led to lasting 
happiness. As a further example of the similarity between 
the cases of the two men, they both had to spend what 
should have been their honeymoons in prison, separated 
from their wives. 

The Queen never forgave Southampton for his amorous 
and romantic lapse. Officially she pardoned him, and 
ordered his release, together with that of his erring 
Countess. Time might have brought forgiveness, but 
Southampton was not the man to angle for favours, even 
from his sovereign, and he avoided the Court for the rest 
of her reign, and “ passed away the tyme merely in going 
to playes every day.” 

If the Earl of Southampton deserves the most affec- 
tionate gratitude from the American people for all that he 
did for the welfare of their country in its infancy, he has 
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another, and a broader claim upon posterity as a whole. 
For what man or woman among us would refuse their 
tribute to the one and only authenticated patron of our 
inimitable bard, William Shakespeare? In that réle, and 
irrespective of all his other fine qualities, the whole world 
must bless his splendid generosity, for his gift of one thou- 
sand pounds to the struggling dramatist was truly, as it 
was once described, “ a bounty very great and very rare at 
any time.” His patronage of Shakespeare had begun 
when he was a young man, and before he attained his 
majority, for as early as 1593 the great poet had dedicated 
his “ Venus and Adonis ” to the youthful Earl. 

Southampton’s support of the drama, and his admira- 
tion of Will Shakespeare, are strangely intermingled with 
events which nearly cost him his life. Still suffering from 
his resentment, and animated by a sulky ill-will towards 
the Queen and the Court party, he allowed himself to be 
drawn into active association with his old friend and 
leader, the Earl of Essex. They had somehow conceived 
an altogether false notion that it would be a simple matter 
to carry out a swift coup d’état, and by means of a re- 
bellion of their own raising, remove their enemies and 
others who were distasteful to them at Court. 

Towards this political upheaval Southampton contri- 
buted forty shillings, which he sent to the players at the 
old Globe Theatre with instructions that they should 
revive Shakespeare’s “ King Richard the Second.” He 
and Essex misjudged their fellow-countrymen sufficiently 
to believe that they could lead them into open rebellion 
by playing on their baser feelings. To this end South- 
ampton ordered the players to stage that play which 
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showed a King of England being deposed. The plot, 
needless to say, did not even survive its own birth, but 
brought about the immediate arrest of Essex and South- 
ampton, on charges amounting to aggravated High 
Treason. 

Essex, of course, went to the block for it, and his friend 
was sentenced to follow him, but once again the powerful 
Cecil influence protected him. That consummate states- 
man, son of a father whose descendants are represented in 
the Marquisates of Exeter and Salisbury to-day, a family 
whose influence never seems to wane in our national life, 
again intervened on behalf of the condemned man, plead- 
ing with Her Majesty that “the poor young Earl merely 
for love of Essex had been drawn into this action.” The 
Queen yielded, as she generally did when either of the 
Cecils, father or son, was in earnest, and reprieved South- 
ampton from the sentence of death, respiting it to one of 
imprisonment for life. Under that sentence he passed the 
closing years of her reign, imprisoned in the Tower, shorn 
of all his titles and wealth. At that time, therefore, the 
future Treasurer and his President-to-be of the Virginia 
Company were both prisoners in the Tower of London, 
for their alleged complicity in the Earl of Essex’s plot. 
There is no doubt about Southampton’s guilt, but in the 
case of Smyth the evidence was very slender indeed, and 
he was probably wrongly accused. But the Earl was a 
man whom King James dearly loved, and for whom he had 
the highest regard, so as soon as he became King of Eng- 
land he thought of these two men, and others languishing 
in the Tower, and ordered their release. 

Southampton rode North to meet his new Master, and 
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paid homage to him at Hichingbroke, Honours fell and 
fortune smiled again on the once discredited nobleman. 
The Order of the Garter, the supreme diadem of Chivalry, 
was conferred upon him, and his Earldom which had been 
forfeited in his disgrace was restored to his blood 
by Act of Parliament. At the same time all the immense 
properties and possessions were re-granted and confirmed 
to him, so that he was able to maintain his natural réle of 
grand seigneur, a patron of the Arts, and the most out- 
standing figure in the shaping of the destiny of the settle- 
ment in North America. 

Of all the statesmanlike actions of James one of the 
greatest proofs of his wisdom was the retention of Robert 
Cecil as his chief adviser and Minister. This little man, 
who had followed his father as Queen Elizabeth’s first 
secretary, lived to become a favourite of the Scots King. 
He was almost a dwarf, about five feet two inches in 
height, rather hump-backed, and therefore such a natural 
target for the King’s whim for giving nicknames to his 
friends, that he called Cecil his “ Little Beagle,” or some- 
times “ Pigmy.” Before he succeeded to the English 
Crown, James.had conceived real affection for the great 
statesman, and Alexander, Lord Elphinstone, writing to 
the Master of Gray on the 28th of March, 1603, re- 
marked:—“ The King thinks best of Master Secretary 
of any creature living.” 

With the King as the real power behind the American 
venture, his chief Minister, Robert Cecil, Earl of Salis- 
bury, and his trusted friend, Henry Wriothesley, Earl of 
Southampton as members of the Council, the Virginia 
Company did not lack solid foundations. The backing, 
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without which the tragedies of Roanoake and Cruatoan 
would have been repeated, was now assured, for unoffi- 
cially the resources of the State were pledged to the con- 
summation of a policy of expansion. 

Southampton no longer absented himself from Court. 
In the first years of her married life Queen Anne had 
electrified the Court at Edinburgh by her most indiscreet 
love affair with the “ Bonnie Earl of Murray,” whose life 
paid forfeit for his presumption in riding roughshod over 
the sanctity of a divinely constituted Stuart King. Anne, 
of the flaxen hair and big brown eyes, was now to be seen 
dancing with the handsome Earl of Southampton, and once 
again the tongues of the gossips wagged. If there was 
any truth in their scandals, Southampton was the Queen’s 
lover about this time. That, however, is merely the 
rumour of a somewhat licentious Court, and whether 
Anne really fell, or only toyed with the forbidden fruit, is 
her own secret. However, the King’s jealousy was not 
aroused, and his affection for the Earl of Southampton 
lasted throughout the years they toiled and strove together 
to make a prosperous colony in the wilderness of 
North America. Just as John Smith must rank as the 
greatest of the pioneers in that then inhospitable country, 
so must King James the First, and the Earls of Salisbury 
and Southampton be accorded pre-eminence in the actual 
work of establishing the settlement on a sound footing. 

One of the earliest acts of the new Council was the 
selection of Lord De La Warr as Governor of Virginia. 
Whether the choice was a wise one on personal grounds 
is a matter of opinion. To find any nobleman who would 
forsake the Court, and take himself off to a savage 
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country, was not a task in which the number of candidates 
would be embarrassing. Perhaps De La Warr had a par- 
ticular leaning to such a life, for his wife’s three brothers, 
the Shirleys, were famous adventurers and explorers. To 
create the right atmosphere, a Peer of the Realm was 
certainly considered most desirable as the first Governor 
of the colony as newly constituted. 

The great mistake, even if it could not have been fore- 
seen, was in making Lord De La Warr’s appointment a life 
one. With such a sinecure the temptation to absenteeism 
was too strong for any Peer whose position at Court was 
well assured, as De La Warr’s undoubtedly was. His 
memory has been generously perpetuated in a score of 
place-names in America, but his personal contribution to 
the welfare of the infant State of Virginia was restricted 
to a comparatively brief period. Though Governor in 
name, his days of residence in the Province he nominally 
ruled were few, for of the nine years of his governorship 
he spent less than one in North America. Moreover, he 
was thereby responsible for the system of administration 
by an ever-changing string of Deputy-Governors, and 
nothing retarded the progress of the Colony more surely 
than the different policies adopted by successive rou 
during their short terms of authority. 

As soon as the details of the new Company had been 
definitely arranged, plans were made for intensive expan- 
sion. The original sponsors, Sir Thomas Gates, Sir George 
Somers and Sir Thomas Dale, now freed from the respon- 
sibilities of spade work in London, became available to 
make their appearance in the new State they had succeeded 
in establishing. 
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These capable soldiers were fully justified in relinquish- 
ing their positions as the organisers of the enterprise. The 
men to whom they entrusted the important task were as 
well qualified to make a success of it as any body of 
patriotic business experts at any time in history. South- 
ampton was not entirely unacquainted with such affairs, 
for in 1605 he had helped to equip an expedition to 
Virginia. This was made in the good ship Archangell 
under Captain George Waymouth, and though it was a 
voyage of discovery, and not an attempt at colonisation, it 
produced certain results. Waymouth had been received 
in the friendliest manner by the Indians and smoked the 
pipe of peace with them while he made them very accept- 
able presents of chains, bracelets and other trifles. 
Purchas gives an account of the meeting, and concludes 
his narrative: —“ The next day they brought us tobacco 
which we took with them in their pipe, which was made 
of Earth, very strong, but black and short containing a 
great quantity. When we came on shore they filled their 
Tobacco Pipe, which was then the short claw of a lobster, 
which will hold ten of our pipes full, and we drank of their 
excellent Tobacco as much as we would of them.” 

It is not difficult to imagine what the patriotic 
and political aspect of the American enterprise meant 
to the King, Salisbury and Southampton. Hating and 
fearing the might of Spain, they hailed the Virginian 
settlement as the one course which would ultimately heal 
all their wounds, and put England in the forefront of the 
maritime nations. If the Tudors had done much to build 
up a naval force for England, it was the first of the Stuarts 
who, true to the best business instincts of the Scots, 
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schemed to replenish his empty coffers from the wealth 
of the New World, through the medium of ocean-borne 
trade and permanent overseas States belonging to his 
country. 

King James had personal acquaintance with the sea, for 
he had gallantly gone forth to bring his bride across the 
furious North Sea, tossing and drifting for a whole month 
before he reached the coast of Sweden. 

Preparations for the new programme were already well 
advanced, and a considerable squadron had been 
assembled in the Thames to re-victual and re-populate the 
devastated colony of Virginia. Nine ships were engaged 
in the operation, and while all of them deserve notice, one 
in particular, the Sea-Adventure, ought to be salved from 
the depth of oblivion, and enshrined.in the hearts of every 
man, woman and child who reflects upon her wonderful 
fight with the angry Atlantic. Ten years later the May- 
flower carried her world-famous cargo of persecuted refu- 
gees across the ocean. Both voyage and passenger list 
have achieved classic fame, even if they have been the 
source of a plentiful crop of exaggerated stories. Without 
in any sense disparaging the Pilgrim Fathers, the tale of 
the Sea-Adventure deserves to rank not only before the 
story of the Mayflower, but high among all the epics of the 
sea which embellish history. 

It merits a chapter to itself wherein its high importance 
and its claim to a lasting remembrance will be more 
apparent. 
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Srr Georce Somers and Sir Thomas Gates were essen- 
tially men of action to whom the wrangling and bickering 
that are inherent in all committees could only be irritating 
and uncongenial. As soon as they found themselves free 
from their task in London, they handed their offices over 
to the Council of the Virginia Company, and set to work 
to make preparations for their voyage to the New World. 

Their departure for the new State marks another im- 
portant milestone in American history, and, as was fitting 
to the occasion, this latest expedition was conceived on a 
grander scale than any previous endeavour. 

Nine ships were engaged in the undertaking, making 
quite a pretentious fleet for the purpose. Once again the 
command was entrusted to that experienced navigator, 
Captain Christopher Newport, who was becoming well 
versed in trans-Atlantic voyages. Of the nine vessels 
concerned, seven were assembled at Woolwich in readi- 
ness for the adventure, while the other two, which belonged 
to Sir George Somers, lay waiting to join the convoy at 
Plymouth. The muster of this fleet calls for attention. 
Every one of these gallant ships deserves mention in the 
Roll of the history of America. 

Newport, as Admiral of the whole expedition, hoisted 
his flag in the Sea-Adventure, having with him Sir George 
Somers and Sir Thomas Gates. Captain John Ratcliffe, 
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alias Sicklemore, being second-in-command, flew his flag 
as Vice-Admiral in the Diamond, with Captain King on 
board as well. Captain Martin was Rear-Admiral, and 
sailed in the Falcon, Master Nelson being his passenger, 
as well as a certain young lady who was to become very 
prominent in Virginian affairs later on. Captain Adams 
was in command of the Blessing and had as his companion 
the somewhat garrulous and facetious Gabriel Archer. The 
Unity was the charge of Captain Wood, and carried also 
Master Pett, one of a famous Chatham family of ship- 
wrights and naval architects. Captain Webb commanded 
the Lion, and Matthew Fitch was Master of the Catch, 
the seventh of the ships from the Thames. The two 
vessels owned by Sir George Somers at Plymouth were 
the Swallow, Captain Moon, and the. Virginia. The latter 
was commanded by Captain Davies and carried a certain 
Master Davies as well. Sir George’s nephew, Captain 
Matthew Somers, sailed in the Swallow, 

To the superstitious the fact that Newport was in com- 
mand must have been a good omen, for he had been re- 
sponsible for the safe passage of John Smith and the 
settlers under the 1606 Charter, the pioneers in whose 
wake the present expedition hoped to follow, and shortly 
to join. 

On this occasion there were no sealed orders to give rise 
to any unpleasant contretemps during the voyage. There 
was no need for anything of that sort now. A properly 
appointed Council existed in Virginia, even though affairs 
were in a bad way there. Newport’s position was that of 
a naval commander whose duty would end when he dis- 
embarked his passengers and freights in Virginia. The 
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routine work connected with the emigrants themselves, 
and everything concerning their future welfare once they 
landed, were quite separate, and vested in their leaders, 
who sailed with them. 

It was on the 15th of May, 1609, that Newport dropped 
down the Thames from Woolwich with his seven ships. 
On the 20th they reached Plymouth, and were joined by 
Sir George Somers and his two privately owned craft. 
The Blessing here took on board two horses and six mares, 
while the fleet laid in further necessities for the enterprise. 
These preparations occupied them until the 2nd of June, 
when they set sail. But bad weather awaited them outside, 
and in the face of strong South-Westerly winds they were 
forced to seek shelter at Falmouth. 

Less than a week later, on the 8th of June, 1609, New- 
port finally got away. The coastline of England grew 
dimmer and dimmer until it faded below the horizon, and 
the adventure of the prime instigators of the Virginian 
Colony had begun. 

Difficulties did actually arise over the knotty questions 
of seniority and precedence as between the leaders. Sir 
Thomas Gates was generally recognised as the chief author 
of the whole Colonial enterprise, and the originator of the 
scheme upon which it was founded. Sir George Somers, 
who was an older man than Gates and, outside of Vir- 
ginian affairs, at least his equal in every way, had un- 
doubted claims to the leadership. A happy compromise 
was reached which removed what might otherwise have 
become an impasse. Sir Thomas Gates and Sir George 
Somers agreed to sail together in the flagship Sea- 
Adventure, an arrangement which satisfied the amour- 
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propre of both parties, and ensured congenial company in 
Christopher Newport’s cabin. 

The course set by the Admiral left the Canary Isles 
one hundred leagues or more to their East, and headed 
straight for Virginia. The West Indies were not to be 
touched at, but, in the event of the fleet becoming scat- 
tered, Bermuda was to be their place of rendez-vous. 
They were to put in there and cruise about for seven days, 
after which they would pursue their voyage to Virginia. 

For nearly seven weeks all went well, the ships steering 
a steady course across the Atlantic and keeping sight of 
each other. On the 23rd of July, the eve of the feast of 
St. James, they ran into heavy weather, and before long 
were fighting for their very lives in the full fury of an 
Atlantic gale. Even as we know-the sea in these days of 
luxurious turbine steamships of almost incredible horse- 
power, there is something awe-inspiring in the unchained 
violence of a great storm. What man, having seen the 
mightiest of modern battleships staggering at every possi- 
ble angle, and reeling with drunken gait through a swirling 
expanse of grey waters, can remain insensible of his own 
puny insignificance? 

Even those floating monsters which represent the latest 
masterpieces of marine architecture, naval or mercantile, 
are tossed about willy nilly, as wave after wave strikes 
them. Rising clear of the water they reveal their giant 
hulls almost to the keel, until they lurch forward and 
vanish in clouds of spray. But though our great ships 
have grown to such a size that the whole of Newport’s 
flotilla might be stowed snugly between decks of any one 
of them, the storms remain the same. Those Elizabethan 
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craft must have been wonderfully staunch, and stoutly 
built, to have lived through the gales they had to face. 
Fortunately they were manned by the finest sailors in the 
world, and their officers reckoned these tempests as part 
of the day’s work. 

In this particular storm on St. James’s Day in the year 
1609, Newport’s fleet was scattered, and his ships driven 
on different courses until they lost sight of each other. 
From every account which has been preserved it is clear 
that it was by no means an ordinary storm, but a tempest 
of terrifying violence. 

At times the hurricane rose to such a pitch that men 
could scarcely stand on the decks, and to hear each other 
speak was impossible amid the din. But in those days, 
as in our own, the Anglo-Saxon breed of sailor folk con- 
tained qualities peculiar to its calling. However the seas 
might buffet them, or the roar of the gale deafen them, 
they stuck to their posts. Grimly the crews of Newport’s 
ships fought the demons of that storm. Inch by inch, 
and minute by minute they laboured to keep their various 
craft afloat amid the mountainous waves which threatened 
to engulf them. 

For forty-five hours—almost two whole days and nights 
—the gale persisted, and during every moment of that 
gruelling time, those gallant and hardy fellows fought tooth 
and nail to avert disaster. There is nothing in the world 
more heroic than the conduct of seafaring men when facing 
the fury of the elements. The very physical efforts devoted 
to the struggle are enough to excite breathless admiration 
—but the cheery courage with which they tackle a score 
of forlorn hopes in every hour of the day and night is 
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incomparable. There can be nothing to equal it in life. 
All the bravery of the old Vikings, reinforced by centuries 
of discipline and experience, have been welded together 
to provide the supermen whose hazardous calling is 
the worst paid of all trades. Perhaps in the darkest 
hours the very strenuousness of their work keeps their 
minds from contemplating the dangers. They certainly 
know by experience what gales a ship can live through, 
and to what extent her timbers can be battered before they 
must yield. 

In that sense they have a very decided advantage over 
the poor landsman, and never more so than in the case of 
the wretched emigrants who sailed in Newport’s fleet. For 
most of those forty-five hours those poor souls must have 
reckoned every minute to be their last. Cooped up in 
insanitary confinement below deck, herded in a foul and 
vitiated atmosphere, their misery could only have been 
equalled by their terror. There would be nothing familiar 
in the eerie screech of the wind in the rigging overhead, 
or the dull thudding of the angry sea beneath. The in- 
cessant creaking of the timbers of heaving ships, so re- 
assuring to old mariners, must have sounded evilly 
ominous to their unaccustomed ears, and the thunder of 
great seas on the deck above, like the fall of earth on a 
coffin, 

The paralysis which prolonged sea-sickness produces in 
some people, would have been a welcome form of trance 
to many of them, to dull the senses and render them in- 
different to life itself. Fear, and pain too, must have 
added to the general misery of the wretched folk, as they 
were hurled from side to side of their cramped quarters. 
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Screams and groans mingled with prayers—and curses— 
to the shrieking accompaniment of the wind and deep 
roar of the storm outside. 

Awesome and hideous as it must have been while it 
lasted, by the end of the second long day, and longer night, 
the gale had blown itself out. Five or six days later, the 
Lion, Falcon, Unity and Blessing had sighted each other, 
and laid their course afresh together for Virginia. The 
Unity had suffered so badly that it is almost a miracle she 
had not foundered. Of the crew, only the Master, his boy 
and one sailor were fit for duty, while less than ten out of 
her total of seventy landsmen were sound. The Blessing 
had fared better, in spite of the fact that she carried 
twenty women and children, for she had no sick at all, 
and so was able to provide a relief crew for the Unity. 
Plague was reported to have broken out on the Diamond, 
and fever was responsible for many deaths—no less than 
thirty-two persons having been buried at sea from two 
ships. 

Of Christopher Newport’s gallant little fleet, eight out 
nine ships reached Virginia. The first four, Unity, Lion, 
Blessing and Falcon sailed up the James River on the 11th 
of August, and were followed by the Diamond (15th 
August) whose mainmast was gone, and whose company 
was in a parlous state of health. On the 18th the Swallow 
arrived, also without her mainmast, and leaking badly. 
So the stragglers limped into port after their terrible 
experience, battered and crippled by the great hurricane, 
but still afloat, until eight were accounted for. The 
absent ship, which none of the others had sighted since 
the storm first struck them on July 23rd, and of which 
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no news could be heard, was the flagship herself, the Sea- 
Adventure, with Sir George Somers, Sir Thomas Gates 
and Christopher Newport on board. Nothing at all could 
be gleaned about her, and, as time passed without any 
news coming to hand, it was generally accepted that the 
Sea-Adventure had foundered in the gale, and that all on 
board had perished. The command of the fleet for the 
return journey now devolved upon John Ratcliffe, alias 
Sicklemore, and it was not until the arrival of one of his 
ships in London that the news of the disaster became 
known in England. His letter to the Earl of Salisbury is 
preserved, and runs thus:— 


“1609. 4 Oct. 

“ Right Honourable, according to your gracious favour 
being bound I am bold to write the truth of some late 
accident befallen his Majesty’s Virginian Colony. Sir 
Thomas Gates and Sir George Somers, Captain Newport 
and 180 persons or thereabout, are not yet arrived and we 
much fear they are lost, and also a small pinnace. The 
other ships came all in but not together; we were thus 
separated by a storm, two ships had great loss of men by 
the calenture; * and most of them all much weather beaten. 
At our arrival we found an English ship riding at James 
town and Captain Argall her commander. We heard 
that all the Council were dead but Captain Smith the 
President who reigned sole governor without assistant 
and would at first admit of no council but himself. This 
man is sent home to answer some misdemeanours whereof 
I persuade me he can scarcely clear himself from great 

* A serious form of fever. 
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imputation of blame. Mr. George Pearcye my Lord of 
Northumberland’s brother is elected our President and 
Mr. West my Lord De La Warr’s brother of the Council 
with me and Captain Martin and some few of the best 
and worthyest that inhabit at James Town are assistant 
in their advice unto us. Thus have we planted one 
hundred men at the falls and some others upon a cham- 
pion, the President is at James town, and I am raising a 
fortification upon Point Comfort, also we have been bold 
to make stay-of a small ship for discovery and to procure 
us victuals, whereof we have exceeding much need for the 
country people set no more than sufficeth each family a 
year, and the wood is yet so thick, as the labourers to 
prepare so much ground as would be to any purpose is 
more than we can afford, our number being so necessarily 
dispersed; so that if I might be held worthy to advise the 
directors of this business, I hold it fit that there should be 
a sufficient supply of victuals for one year, and then to be 
sparing, it would less hinder the colony. Thus fearing to 
be too offensive in a tedious boldness I cease, wishing all 
happiness to your Honour yea were it in the expense of 
my life and blood. From James town this 4th of October, 
1609. Your Honours in all obedience and most humble 
duty 

(signed) JouN RADCLYFFE commonly called.” 


The misgivings of Ratcliffe and his comrades regarding 
the fate of the Sea-Adventure herself were all too well 
founded, for she was a total wreck. But the stout timbers 
of those old wooden ships had a way of hanging together 
in defiance of the malignant demons of Father Neptune, 
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and the Sea-Adventure upheld their. reputation. By a 
happy combination of good luck and good seamanship 
she was kept afloat, though awash to her deck, long enough 
to save the whole of her crew and passengers. 

The trouble started soon after the hurricane struck the 
fleet on the eve of St. James’s Day. The violence of the 
seas, pounding away at her hull, found a weak spot, and 
she sprang a leak. The result would have been grave 
enough in fair weather, but with all the fury of hell itself 
unloosed, and gales lashing the waters of the Atlantic into 
mountainous waves, the situation became desperate. A 
leak which keeps pace with the pumps, and then gradually 
starts to gain on them, is to be reckoned as one of the 
worst things that can befall a ship. Buoyancy, the very 
essence of her power to float, deserts her. No longer can 
she ride from the crest of one great roller, down through 
the yawning depths beneath, and climb the steep bank 
of the next mountain of on-rushing water. Waterlogged, 
she must wallow, and wallowing she forfeits the power of 
steering. 

For five long days, and five interminable nights, the 
Sea-Adventure laboured in her agony. No longer was 
she the mistress of the waves over which she had frol- 
icked, picking her way as her Master and helmsman 
willed. She had become a mere slave of the angry waters. 
But still she kept afloat, a watery and comfortless ark, 
offering a sodden and uncertain refuge to distracted 
mortals. Above, and all round, the tempest raged in the 
fullness of its fury, below stretched unknown fathoms of 
dark waters, covering the bed of the Atlantic. 

But a ship manned by such stout-hearted fellows has 
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some kind of spirit.or soul of its own. Sorely stricken 
and mortally wounded as she was, the Sea-Adventure’s 
proud spirit did not desert her. The men who served 
her, and whom she served, still disputed the passage of 
the water rushing into her holds. Inch by inch they 
fought it, every able-bodied man taking his turn with the 
pumps. One hundred of them strained at the endless 
toil, unrested, with aching muscles and swollen veins. 
Knights, gentlemen of rank, soldiers, emigrants and arti- 
sans stood shoulder to shoulder with the seamen, keeping 
the pumps working against the rush of the flood below. 
It was a fight for life, and with hardly a glimmer of hope 
to hearten them. But life is very sweet, and hope thrives 
on the scantiest fare, outlasting any other human feeling. 
However, there is, as the late Lord Roberts remarked, a 
point beyond which the endurance of mortal man cannot 
continue, and in time the strain began to tell on the Sea- 
Adventure’s crew and passengers. The gruelling experi- 
ence of those days and nights of unbroken toil and anxiety 
was bound to bring them all to a state of exhaustion 
eventually. The water in the holds had risen to a height 
of two tiers of hogsheads, equal to nine feet, above the 
ballast. Men had stood waist-deep in the flood on the 
deck above, bailing as hard as they could bail with 
buckets, baricos and kettles—but still the water rose. 
At last, utterly spent with their futile labour, they re- 
solved to resign themselves to their doom. Those of them 
who possessed spirits, or other strong drink, now produced 
them, and shared them with those of their companions 
who were less well furnished. To all it promised to be a 
farewell feast, where they were taking leave of each other 
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to meet again in a happier place, remote from the merci- 
less cruelties of the Atlantic. 

But while they waited for what now appeared inevi- 
table and speedy death, and the sinking of the Sea- 
Adventure, the darkest hour was passing and a fresh 
dawn rising. The veteran Sir George Somers, who 
had taken himself off with his habitual unselfish care for 
the common welfare, sat alone upon the poop, conning the 
ship as well as he could. But for that she would have 
listed and foundered. Hour by hour he watched her 
sluggish course, keeping her on as even a keel as possible, 
while between-whiles he read his Bible. Glancing up, and 
gazing across the wide expanse of water, he suddenly 
sighted land. From that moment the scene aboard the 
Sea-Adventure was changed. 

Men who had fallen into the deep sleep of exhaustion 
were awakened. The pumps were manned again, reduc- 
ing inch by inch the water in her flooded holds. All hands 
were set to work again, and every available foot of sail 
spread to help the good ship on her last journey. Soon 
she struck a rock, but an oncoming wave dislodged her, 
and carried her on again, only to strike another, and yet 
another rock. Still the spirit of the Sea-Adventure re- 
mained true to the best traditions of the old wooden ships 
and, bumping from crag to crag, she nosed her way 
towards that land which meant salvation to all on board. 
At last the sea, her enemy, befriended her, and she came 
to rest between two rocks, mortally stricken, but happily 
upright, just as she might have stood on her builders’ 
stocks. 

It was indeed a dramatic change. All the agony and 
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despair which had eaten into their very souls vanished, 
forgotten in the new lease of life which old Sir George 
Somers’s watchfulness had procured for them all. 

Providence, after seeming to have turned down her 
thumbs and consented to their death, now heaped her 
favours upon her sorely tried children. The wind sud- 
denly dropped, and the sea became calm. Had it been 
otherwise, the stranded ship would have been pounded to 
splinters in no time. As it was, they were able to launch 
their boats both easily and safely. Though the wreck 
lay a quarter of a mile from the shore, the whole of the 
ship’s company were landed without the loss of a man, 
and they mustered over one hundred and fifty souls. The 
provisions and ship’s stores were salved, indeed there was 
nothing of any note lost except the gallant ship the Sea- 
Adventure herself. 

Christopher Newport’s flagship most certainly merits a 
high place among the ships of the world. No Temple of 
Fame in which her deeds are not recorded can claim to be 
complete. She carried men, on her last voyage, who were 
to make history in North America, and even though she 
failed to transport them to the Virginian mainland, she 
brought them to safety before she herself broke up. 
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Sm THomas GatEs and his shipwrecked comrades had 
been cast up by the sea on the ill-famed island of Ber- 
muda. This isolated outcrop of treacherous coral reefs of 
the semi-tropical ocean was held in the lowest esteem by 
early mariners. To the Spaniards it was more fearful than 
an Utopian Purgatory, and to all sailors it was considered 
no less terrible than an enchanted den of Furies and 
Devils, the most dangerous, unfortunate and forlorn place 
in the world. Fortunately for the See-Adventure’s good 
people, personal acquaintance with the Devil’s Island very 
soon belied the superstitious ill fame attaching to them. 
They had, perforce, to “ look the gift horse in the mouth,” 
and generally take stock of their new surroundings. 
Nearly any firm ground would have been as sweet as 
manna from Heaven after their ghastly experiences and 
final shipwreck. 

But when they came to explore the land which had so 
comfortingly lain in the course of the drifting old Sea- 
Adventure, they found more than a sprinkling of manna in 
a burning wilderness. It proved to be flowing with the 
milk and honey they needed, and to offer an abundance of 
everything they could desire. In food they had the widest 
range of fish, flesh and fowl, added to which they found 
fresh water, shelter and absolute security. Had not the 
leaders realised their responsibilities towards the rest of 
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the Virginian expedition, it is difficult to believe that any- 
thing would have persuaded them to quit the fertile beauty 
of Bermuda. 

The legendary Utopian Purgatory was indeed just a 
Utopian Paradise for them. 

According to the old tales, the Bermudas had received 
their name through the wreck of a Spanish ship of that 
name, while French and Dutch wrecks were also noted 
there. The Bermudas is supposed to have been carrying 
a cargo of pigs from Europe to the West Indies, when she 
became a wreck, and the pigs swam ashore. There they 
increased and multiplied, until they over-ran the island in 
such numbers that they provided fresh meat for the Sea- 
Adventure’s company. When they abandoned their ship, 
and made for the beach as best they could, they had with 
them an: extremely powerful hound, who swam ashore, 
and soon took charge of that part of the daily commis- 
sariat. There is a graphic and picturesque account of this 
great beast’s industrious ways, which represents how “he 
slew a thousand hogges, their hunger to sustain.” As this 
would work out at fifty pigs, or one pig among every three 
persons, weekly, they were certainly well provided with 
meat during their enforced stay in the Devil’s Isles. 

When the narrative of the Sea-Adventure’s fate reached 
home, it is supposed that it found its way into the hands of 
Southampton’s protégé, William Shakespeare. In view of 
the sinister reputation which the island certainly enjoyed, 
it seems incredible that this was not the actual storm and 
shipwreck about which the great dramatist wove his fan- 
tastic “ Tempest.” 

William Strachey himself was one of those aboard the 
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Sea-Adventure, and his account of the wreck may well 
have been used by Shakespeare to provide the material 
for his play. Strachey’s original manuscripts remained 
in the collection of Lord Leconfield until quite recently, 
when they made their appearance at Sotheby’s auction 
rooms, and duly passed into the possession of Doctor 
Rosenbach, and thus away to the United States. The 
figures involved in those transactions aroused considerable 
comment, but how could any price be deemed too high for 
such treasures? Such a link between the Old World and 
the New, with all the associations attaching to it, is surely 
more precious than rubies. . 

As early as 1591 Henry May refers to the Bermudas as 
“so fearfull to the world that many called them the Isle 
of Devils, that alli men did shun as Hell and perdition.” 
But whether haunted or not, those poor souls who had 
accounted themselves so close to Death, which for some 
might also mean hell too, were now on dry land. They 
might one and all have expressed themselves in similar 
terms to those which Shakespeare was soon after to make 
Gonzalo declaim to the King of Naples:— 


“ Beseech you, Sir, be merry; you have cause 
(So have we all) of joy; for our escape 
Is much beyond our loss. Our hint of woe 
Is common; every day, some sailor’s wife, 
The Master of some merchant, and the merchant, 
Have just our theme of woe; but for the miracle, 
I mean our preservation, few in millions 
Can speak like us: then wisely, good Sir, weigh 
Our sorrow with our comfort.” 
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Certainly few in millions can nowadays find a feast of 
excellent oysters, waiting to be picked up in warm shallow 
water, just outside their front door. The whole sea-front 
so thronged with fish, that the most artless yokel could 
have filled his cooking pots with those he most fancied. 
According to John Smith, the veteran Sir George Somers 
“found such a fishing, that in halfe an houre, with a 
hooke and line, he tooke so many as sufficed the whole 
company. In some places they were so thicke in the 
coves, and so great, they durst not goe in lest they should 
bite them, and these rocke fish are so great two will load a 
man, and fatter nor better fish cannot be.” 

The business of hunting and fishing for fresh food was 
entrusted to Captain Robert Walsingham and Henry 
Shelley, and the entire company settled down to live in 
peace, plenty and ease. An early attempt was made to 
get in touch with the rest of the expedition in Virginia. 
The Sea-Adventure’s longboat was decked in with planks 
from her hatches, and Master Raven, with seven others, 
sailed away to get help. Disaster probably overtook 
them, for they never reached the Virginian Settlement, 
nor was anything ever heard of them again. 

With no prospects of any ship coming of her own accord 
to those much-maligned islands, and their only means of 
communicating with the outside world presumably de- 
stroyed, the two alternatives were either to remain where 
they were, or build themselves some seaworthy vessel in 
which to escape. While some favoured the one plan, 
others, as might be expected, were wedded to the rival 
programme. Shipbuilding under difficulties seems to have 
been part of the curriculum of the ancient mariners, and 
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had often been essayed under worse conditions than those 
prevailing at Bermudas. They were rich both in men and 
material, and had plenty of capable leaders, even if these 
were somewhat divided among themselves. The result of 
their deliberation eventually saw two pinnaces being con- 
structed to replace the old flagship Sea-Adventure. 

For ten and a half months those shipwrecked English 
men and women lived in exile, without news from the 
outside world, and ignorant of the fate of the ships from 
which they had been separated in the great tempest. 
Except for the uncertainty and anxiety, their lot calls for 
scant sympathy. Neither Ariel nor Caliban appeared to 
disturb the pleasant solitude of their beautiful island home. 
The climate was everything that English people could ask 
for: a continual temperate summer. Sickness was prac- 
tically unknown all the time they were there. There were 
actually two deaths, but those were in a way compensated 
by the birth of two infants, one of them, the girl called 
Bermuda, being born to the wife of John Rolfe, a gentle- 
man better known to posterity for his later marriage with 
La Belle Sauvage. During the time that they remained 
on the island one marriage took place. 

Like the fabled Pheenix, rising from her own ashes to 
a fresh term of life, the two pinnaces on the Bermudan 
beach gradually assumed shape, and grew into serviceable 
ships. Being without pitch or tar, their planks were 
caulked with a mixture of lime and oil, which quickly 
dried and proved as hard and durable as cement. Appro- 
priately they named these two great little ships 
Patience and Deliverance, the one certainly descrip- 
tive, the other hopefully prophetic. Sir George Somers’s 
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vessel, the Patience, was innocent of ironwork, except for 
just one bolt in her keel. For sails, spars and rigging 
they had enough and to spare from what had been salved 
from the old Sea-Adventure. Manned by her former 
crew, and carrying between them the men and women the 
old flagship had so faithfully served, they had only to 
carry on the traditions that survived her dramatic wreck. 

At last all was ready for the great adventure. The 
little ships were loaded with provisions and water. All 
the stores and personal belongings which had been saved 
from their old ship were taken aboard. Poorer by the 
loss of Raven and his seven companions, as well as the 
two men who had died, richer by two young children, they 
hoisted sail on the roth of May, 1610. Somewhere, too, 
among the dense foliage which covered the pleasant isles 
they were leaving, were Christopher Carter and Edmund 
Waters, two men who had fled to the woods rather than 
face their trial for some outrage against the community 
at large, for which one of their accomplices had been shot. 
With the exception of these two delinquents, there was 
not a soul to wave a kerchief in farewell, as those diminu- 
tive craft abandoned the shelter of the roadstead in which 
they had been built. 

Amid the general megalomania of the twentieth 
century the man-in-the-street remains unmoved when 
he reads of a new transatlantic liner of sixty thou- 
sand tons displacement. Such a vessel is no doubt a 
monument to modern engineering, and will be rightly 
hailed as a “ floating palace,” even though her owners do 
rank as “common carriers.” But year in and year out, 
any such Leviathan of the deep may carry thousands of 
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passengers whose direct ancestors pinned their faith on 
the Deliverance and Patience to bring them from exile on 
the Bermudas to the Virginian mainland. The contrast 
is worth noting, for Deliverance could boast of seventy 
tons, though Sir George Somers’s ship only registered 
thirty—or just one two-thousandth of that twentieth- 
century ocean-goer’s tonnage, 

The last lap in the voyage of the great old Sea- 
Adventure’s company was performed without mishap, and 
judged by seventeenth-century time-tables, in remarkably 
good time. Fourteen days after leaving Bermuda they 
came to their moorings at Jamestown, which would give 
an average speed of a mile and two-thirds an hour over the 
full course of 580 miles. 

On the 24th of May, in the year 1610, Captain Chris- 
topher Newport had reason to feel pleased and proud. 
For the moment his responsibilities had ended, his share 
in the contract had been fulfilled. His task had been to 
convey Sir Thomas Gates, Sir George Somers, and the 
rest of the headquarter party of the great Virginian enter- 
prise from England to North America, and he had accom- 
plished it. If he had lost his flagship, he had replaced 
her by two brand-new seaworthy pinnaces. That he had 
taken just a fortnight under a full calendar year to make 
one Atlantic crossing is to be ascribed to an Act of God. 
His actual achievement is a memorable one, and its con- 
summation marks another milestone in American history. 
It may be that the gentle St. Christopher, Patron of 
mariners and explorers, watches over those who have been 
dedicated to him at baptism. Certainly neither Columbus 
nor Newport could charge him with neglect. 
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After their long sojourn on the Devil’s Islands, with its 
splendid climate and abundance of food of all kinds, the 
reunion between the Sea-Adventure’s shipwrecked party 
and their comrades of the other ships must have evoked 
many strange feelings. The Bermudan party had ex- 
perienced as much real danger and hardship as could fall 
to the lot of peaceful folk going about their “‘ lawful dcca- 
sions.” On the other hand they had found extraordinary 
compensations. Their very wreck set them within easy 
distance of a kindly island, free from savages to dispute 
their landing and doing as they pleased. Ease, comfort 
and plenty surrounded them from the hour of their arrival 
until they sailed away. Anxiety and uncertainty should 
have been their worst troubles. What inkling they had of 
conditions among the settlers on the mainland is uncer- 
tain. That John Smith had got into touch with Somers 
and Gates through the two Indians Namuntack and Mat- 
chumps is clear, though how much reliable information 
they could have imparted is another matter. Anyhow, 
Matchumps confessed that he slew the unfortunate 
Namuntack while they: were in Bermuda, and described 
how he had to hack his victim’s legs off and bury them 
beside the body, as the hole he had dug proved too short 
for the corpse. 

Whatever degree of confusion and hardship they may 
have expected, the new arrivals can scarcely have antici- 
pated anything like the conditions which actually con- 
fronted them on reaching Jamestown. Chaos, disease 
and famine over-shadowed the whole Colony. John Smith 
had gone home to England and, as might be expected, his 
departure marked the end of his virile régime. Wingfield 
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never had been, and never could be a worthy successor in 
a position of command where personality of a rare kind 
was so essential. He lacked every one of the qualities 
which made John Smith what he unquestionably was, a 
sovereign among the pioneers of any time in history. 
Smith was a valorous man, recklessly brave, but cunning 
withal. Genial and breezy, he encouraged that camara- 
derie which breeds the finest discipline in the world. No 
Manuals of Military Law, or Regulations, can create that 
dogged devotion of men to their officers, which is a natural 
growth of good fellowship, as free from familiarity as 
from arrogance. Always true to the Cause he served, he 
was likewise faithful to those who served it through him. 
In the darkest hours John Smith’s humour was sufficient 
to buoy up the whole of his company, as well as himself, 
on the waves of any adversity. But Wingfield repre- 
sented the antithesis of such a man. Selfish, querulous 
and irresolute, his sense of his own importance was his 
chief claim to wear the mantle of Smith when it devolved 
upon him. He had neither the ability nor the character 
to impress his subordinates with any sense of regard or 
respect either for his position or his person. He was 
wanting in courage, and the fact was all too evident. His 
constant concern for his own comfort and well-being, 
amid a rather forlorn and anxious community of men and 
women, set the seal of open contempt on his timid 
governorship. 

When Sir George Somers and Sir Thomas Gates even- 
tually landed, on that memorable day at the end of June, 
the situation they discovered was a striking monument 
to Wingfield’s misrule. Neglect had bred disease and 
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famine, and from these two had sprung an impenetrable 
gloom of despair. Where the boisterous laughter of John 
Smith, with his caustic tongue and ready wit, would have 
rallied the people, only a dangerous silence filled the 
spaces. Horses, dogs, reptiles and unspeakable offal had 
found their way into the cooking pots after fierce blows 
had been struck for possession of them. Hunger is a 
dangerous goad, and if unsatisfied for too long, will cor- 
rode that thin veneer, which, covering the human race, 
has set it above the brute creation. That cannibalism 
took place in the Virginian settlement, that some demented 
man actually killed, salted and devoured his wife; these 
are atrocities of the deepest dye, revolting and soul- 
sickening. Neither our piety nor our wit can undo those 
things, any more than we, who have never experienced 
what led up to them, can claim any right to sit in judg- 
ment on their originators. 

However grim and dark those blackest days of early 
Virginia may have been, there is no need to dwell upon 
them, or bemoan the iniquity of their depravity. They 
deserve notice, as does all history, but in this particular 
case they are interesting as illustrating the sharp contrast 
between the lives of the two communities now re-united 
under Sir Thomas Gates. 

In order to understand the events of the next few days, 
it is essential to bear in mind how very different the lot of 
the shipwrecked Bermuda party had been from that of 
the Jamestown folk. Sir Thomas Gates, and other persons 
of rank and quality, had remained in daily charge of the 
Sea-Adventure’s company from the time they embarked 
in England until they came ashore on the banks of the 
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James River nearly a year later. Included among those 
were Sir Thomas Gates’s own company of foot soldiers, 
veterans who had served under him, and under his lieu- 
tenant, Captain George Yardley, in the wars of the Low 
Countries. This disciplined band of trained soldiers, 
still commanded by Yardley, constituted a real tower of 
strength for Gates. In them he had a definite force, and 
the quality and value of every man were known to him. 
Life in the Sea-Adventure, on the Devil’s Isles, and ulti- 
mately aboard the Patience and Deliverance had remained 
a well-ordered affair, conducted within the ordinary. 
bounds of military discipline. That in itself was a very 
great asset, and possibly played a leading part in the 
successful building of the Bermudan pinnaces, and their 
subsequent voyage to Jamestown. Hunger was a thing 
unknown to them, and what with felling and sawing 
timber, shipbuilding, hunting and fishing, all carried out 
in healthy surroundings, those people cannot have reached. 
Virginia in any but the most robust health. Their moral, 
too, must have been as nearly perfect as any General 
could hope to see among his troops. How poor John 
Smith’s heart would have warmed to see that party dis- 
embark at Jamestown, and mingle with his own sorely 
tried but still disciplined men! For no muttering rabble 
would have been skulking about if the gallant Captain, 
with his chevaux-de-frise beard and whiskers, had not sat 
on his ill-omened gunpowder bag. 

As things were, Somers, Gates and their followers, after 
being saved from an imminent and watery grave, had, by 
_dint of their own industry, regained the main body 
of the settlers; and to find—what? That they had 
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been tossed out of a rather friendly frying-pan into an 
indescribably choking fire. The state of the Colony must 
have been just as bad as it could be. It was not 
as if the newcomers had arrived from home in relief ships 
laden with provisions and stores to meet such an emer- 
gency as they now found. On the contrary, having ex- 
tricated themselves from an extremely awkward situation, 
they came ashore expecting to find a settlement, and were 
greeted by a half-demented crowd of famine-stricken 
pariahs, sunk to the lowest level of depravity, through no 
fault of their own. John Smith had sailed away in 
October, 1609, leaving five hundred colonists in Virginia; 
Sir Thomas Gates arrived there ten months later to find 
but sixty human beings with the breath of life still in them. 
That casualty list is not unlike others with which we are 
more familiar, for it was made up of killed, died of 
wounds, missing, died of sickness, and another item to 
which no reference need be made. The figures speak for 
themselves, such a holocaust calls for no comment, unless 
it be that the whole fabric of modern America stands as a 
living monument to their sacrifice. 

Neither the Temple of Solomon nor the City of Rome 
was built in a day, or finished without tears. Very few 
of the great things in life, which are worth while, have 
been conceived without tragedies or suffering. And to 
that general rule the efforts of the white people to colonise 
North America offer no exception. The earliest attempts 
had failed dismally and tragically in unqualified disaster. 
This later endeavour was producing a whole series of 
contrasts, ranging between the extremes of buoyant hopes 
and abject despair. When Somers and Gates. landed in 
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June 1610, and the Bermudan exiles came face to face with 
the Virginian, the situation must have been more poignant 
than any that the greatest dramatists could create. When 
the two parties confronted each other, the well-nourished 
company under Sir Thomas Gates, full of hope and enthu- 
siasm for. the future, and Captain Wingfield’s starving 
remnant of a fast vanishing community, steeped in morose 
misery, the climax was reached. On both sides hope was 
dashed to the ground, and shattered to atoms. What had 
appeared to be a convoy bringing fresh supplies to the 
famine-stricken, proved to be two small pinnaces with 
empty holds. To the Bermudan exiles, the promised 
land disclosed but a yawning tomb, waiting for Death to 
reunite survivors with their lost comrades. At that 
moment the whole future of American history was cast 
back into the melting-pot. 
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WHEN the great gale of St. James’s eve struck the nine 
ships of Christopher Newport’s fleet, and scattered them 
in every direction, it blew the Falcon safely into the James 
River, while the Sea-Adventure drifted to her doom on 
the Bermudan coast. Amid the reunion of old friends 
which was now taking place at Jamestown, there was at 
least one of a deeply romantic nature, and of particular 
interest to modern Americans. 

Aboard the Falcon, as she sped away from the rest of 
her convoy, was an English maid, a young lady of good 
family and generous upbringing, whose name was Tem- 
perance Flowerdew. Even for people of high rank and 
gentle birth, the conditions of life in the early seventeenth 
century were vastly more primitive. than anything 
one has to put up with to-day. Possibly the difference 
between then and now is most vividly reflected in all that 
pertains to hygiene and sanitation, for an abysmal ignor- 
ance regarding the virtue which is next to godliness was 
responsible for a shocking percentage of mortality. But 
travel, and the whole system of transport, must rank as a 
good second in the Marathon of progress. 

For any delicately nurtured girl like Temperance 
Flowerdew,the voyage in the Falcon from the Thames to 
the James River must have been a hideous nightmare. 
Some idea of the discomforts of travel in those days may 
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be gleaned from a letter, written fifteen years later, by 
Lady Wyatt to her sister. In this she describes how her 
ship was so “pestered with people and goods,” than an 
infectious disease broke out, and they were continually 
flinging the poor victims overboard. Since she was going 
out to Virginia as the wife of the Governor-elect, she 
might have expected to be specially well treated, indeed 
she records that the Captain was troubled that she should 
be so poorly accommodated. She had not even her cabin 
free to herself, and as the climax to her miseries she com- 
plained that “ our beer stunk so I could not endure the 
deck for it.” If that was the best that could be arranged 
for so great and important a lady, the lot of poor Temper- 
ance Flowerdew must have been truly ghastly, and her 
journey’s end a thrice-welcome event. But her miseries 
by no means ended there, for she was one of those poor 
famished souls who lived through all the appalling horrors 
of the “starving time.” It must have been a terrible ex- 
perience, even for the most hardened adventurer, but when 
it fell to the lot of a gentle English girl, it seems almost 
incredible that she survived at all. 

There can be no doubt but that women occasionally 
upset all our calculations by the display of the most 
amazing powers of endurance, calmly defying adversity, 
danger, and Death itself, in a manner worthy of undying 
admiration. The case of Temperance Flowerdew seems 
to belong rightly to that most worshipful sisterhood. From 
the point of view of romantic interest generally, and 
American in particular, this lady has many claims to a 
fame which has hitherto escaped her. Quite apart from 
her voyage in the Falcon through the great tempest, and 
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her subsequent sufferings in the long months of misery 
and want, she has further right to notice, both in the Old 
and the New Worlds. 

Her lineage provides an immense fund of food for 
reflection, and the fact that her ancestors were men of 
note in their own sphere has an enhanced value by reason 
of the host of her descendants who flourish in America 
to-day. As a pioneer in Colonial enterprise, she certainly 
ranks among the very earliest. Her association with the 
Virginian project was important, and she is to be ac- 
counted the first titled woman in Colonial or American 
history; yet perhaps where she is at her best is as an out- 
standing figure of real romance, illuminating the drabness 
of life in the wilderness, until it blossomed like a Persian 
rose garden. 

As the two little pinnaces, Patience and Deliverance, 
disembarked the shipwrecked newcomers from Bermuda 
at Jamestown, setting them ashore to face the cruel reali- 
ties of life in the Colony, they also brought together 
Temperance and the man she was to marry. This was 
Captain George Yardley, then only a young officer, in 
command of Sir Thomas Gates’s soldiers, but afterwards 
Sir George Yardley, Governor and Captain-General of 
Virginia. At the time of this dramatic reunion Temper- 
ance was about twenty-three years old, while Yardley 
had attained his majority only a few months before, 
actually during the voyage from England. The love story 
of George Yardley and Temperance Flowerdew, in spite 
of the lurid background against which it was staged, 
resembles hundreds of millions of similar human 
affairs. With the exception of a few soured misanthropes, 
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all the world loves a lover, and generally shows its icdlings 
by respecting the privacy of other folks’ courtship. While 
there were weighty matters to be dealt with at Jamestown 
on this particular day in May 1610, these two early 
Virginian lovers must have had intimate affairs of their 
own to discuss somewhere apart from the chattering 
groups of settlers. There would not have been anything 
like time for one-half the things they would want to ask 
and tell each other. While delicacy demands that the 
actors be left to themselves for a few fleeting moments, 
the interval might well be devoted to shedding additional 
light on the antecedents of both of them. They belong so 
much to early American history. So many people, now 
living, are of their flesh, and bone of their bone, that there 
is almost a personal pride in possessing such history as 
they helped to create for posterity in general. 

Place aux dames! To study the lineage of Temperance 
Flowerdew is to understand why the English county of 
Norfolk is so profusely represented among the place-names 
of what was our earliest Colonial possession. ‘Temper- 
ance could claim to be a pure-bred Norfolk woman for 
many generations back, and her own family was per- 
petuated in the Flowerdew Hundred in Old Virginia. Her 
mother, before her marriage, was Martha, the daughter 
and heiress of John Stanley of Scottow, also in Norfolk, 
who represented a branch of the great feudal house whose 
titular heads are the Earls of Derby. Temperance’s 
maternal grandmother was likewise a Norfolk woman, one 
of the ancient family of Marsham, whose present-day 
honours are represented by the Earls of Romney. Her 
own ancestors in the male line, the Flowerdews of Heather- 
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sett, were exclusively Norfolk people, conspicuous in the 
history of their county, and at times achieving national 
fame too. If heredity was in any degree responsible for 
the stubborn endurance displayed in her early woman- 
hood, it may be that it was a manifestation of the fierce 
obstinacy of her great grandfather. That worthy, John 
Flowerdew, Esquire, lord of their old manor of Heather- 
sett, in the parish of Wymondham, was mainly responsible 
for the explosion of Kett’s Rebellion in 1549. The Ketts 
were neighbours of the Flowerdews, and at their instiga- 
tion the mob invaded Heathersett, and destroyed some of 
the Flowerdew fences and enclosures. Incensed at this 
outrage, John Flowerdew, by his eloquence, backed with 
presents of money, persuaded the attackers to march back, 
which they did, and uprooted the Ketts’ fences by way of 
reprisal. The Ketts, however, regained control of the 
rabble, who no doubt thoroughly enjoyed the game, and 
led them back to complete the work of destruction at 
Heathersett. From these local happenings at Wymond- 
ham grew the great rebellion which convulsed the Eastern 
Counties. 

Contemporary with that truculent Squire John Flower- 
dew, and, like him, a great-grandfather of Temperance of 
Virginia, was another Norfolk gentleman, Roger Apple- 
yard of Stanfield Hall, also in the parish of Wymondham. 
About the year 1520, this Roger married Elizabeth, 
daughter of John Scott, Lord of the Manor of Camberwell, 
a Surrey property, now part of Greater London. In 1528 
Roger Appleyard died, leaving his wife with three 
daughters at the time of his death, anda son and heir who 
was born posthumously. Of the three sisters, Frances, 
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the second of Roger Appleyard's children, in due course 
married William Flowerdew, the son and heir of John, 
the opponent of the Ketts, and thus became the grand- 
mother of Temperance 

To return to Elizabeth Appleyard, the widow of Roger, 
and the only person in Temperance’s lineage, thus far 
back, who was not of Norfolk stock :—finding herself left, 
at the comparatively early age of twenty-eight, with a 
young family on her hands, and all the responsibility of 
the maintenance of the Stanfield estates, she married again 
after two years of widowhood. In this second venture 
she remained true to her first choice as far as her husband’s 
county was concerned, and gave her hand to Sir John 
Robsart, a son of a distinguished and knightly family, 
possessing many manors in the county of Norfolk. Sir 
John’s home at the time was at Siderstone Manor, not far 
from the private estate of His Majesty the King, at 
Sandringham, a property purchased by the late King 
Edward VII. 

Lady Robsart thus became the chatelaine of Siderstone, 
as well as of her first husband’s manor of Stanfield. Sir 
John became stepfather to her young children, or, as it 
was called in those days, their “ father-in-law,” and per- 
haps he imparted some of his martial spirit to the youthful 
John Appleyard. For the Robsarts were a family of 
soldiers, and the posthumous son and heir of Roger Apple- 
yard displayed a reckless disregard for his neck when he 
reached man’s estate. About 1534 Sir John and Lady 
Robsart’s only child was born, while her half-sister 
Frances Appleyard was still a little girl of some seven of 
eight years of age. In the peaceful seclusion of a pic- 
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turesque Norfolk manor house little Amy Robsart was 
brought up with her Appleyard brothers and sisters, 
pleasant children of well-to-do and well-bred parents, as 
care free and untouched by the atmosphere and intrigues 
of Court life as any youngsters in the land. Of those five 
children of Lady Robsart’s, one, Frances, was the grand- 
mother of Temperance Flowerdew, whose dramatic re- 
union with her future husband took place at Jamestown 
in 1610. The other four were her great-uncle, and three 
great-aunts, Amy Robsart being one of the latter. 

If these connections, now that they are revealed, should 
serve to re-awaken interest in the tragic story of Amy 
Robsart’s life and death, it is only her just due that her 
real history should replace the legendary and inaccurate 
accounts which have gained credence. When Dryden 
declaimed:—“ We find but few historians, of all ages, who 
have been diligent enough in their search for truth; it is 
their common method to take on trust what they deliver 
to the public, by which means, a falsehood once received 
from a famed writer, becomes traditional to posterity ”— 
he might have been pointing an accusing forefinger at Sir 
Walter Scott’s treatment of Amy Robsart in “ Kenil- 
worth.” 

The truth is that Amy Robsart never was the chatelaine 
of Kenilworth Castle, She did not even live to become 
Countess of Leicester, for she had been dead fifteen years 
before an infatuated Queen bestowed the Kenilworth 
estates upon her lover, or raised him to the rank of an Earl. 
This legendary story of a deceased heroine has certainly 
proved exceedingly misleading. Quite recently two differ- 
ent people, on separate occasions, have revealed the most 
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astonishing ignorance about her. It would not be kind to 
disclose their identity. One was an exceptionally well-read 
American lady, long resident in England. The other is 
even more remarkable, for he is a well-known business 
man, who, for the purposes of his calling, possesses an 
encyclopedic knowledge of, and index to, biographies of 
historical personages. The former expressed serious 
doubt as to whether Amy Robsart and the Lord Robert 
Dudley were ever properly married. But the latter 
announced that he considered it improbable that such a 
person as Amy Robsart ever existed!!! 

There was certainly nothing irregular about their 
marriage. It took place on the 4th of June in the year 
1550, amid scenes of great splendour, at the ancient 
Palace of Sheen in the presence of the King. If proof 
be needed, it exists in an entry in the Sovereign’s own 
journal, and written with his own hand. King Edward 
the Sixth wrote as follow:— 

“§ Robert dudeley third ” (4.e., third surviving) “ sonne 
to th’erle of Warwic S Jon Robsartes daughter after wich 
mariage ther were certain gentlemen that did strive who 
should first take away a goses heade wich was hanged 
alive in tow crose postes” 

The fairylike glories of the incomparable Palace of 
Sheen have vanished. A few huddled buildings, now 
known as Richmond Palace, alone survive to mark part 
of the site of what was, in its day, the most beautiful royal 
residence in the kingdom, if not in the world. 

After the death of Sir John Robsart the Siderstone 
properties passed to Lord Robert Dudley in the right of 
his wife. Basking in the sunshine of the Queen’s favour, 
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he held some nominal positions at Court, and was con- 
sequently an absentee landlord as far as his Norfolk 
estates were concerned. His wife’s position was an ex- 
tremely unenviable one; she was unhappy and anxious. 
The story of her husband’s liaison with the Queen was 
on almost every tongue throughout the length and breadth 
of the land. 

In the absence of Lord Robert and his Lady, the 
management of the Siderstone estates was entrusted to 
the stewardship of John Flowerdew. One of the very few 
existing scraps of Amy Robsart’s writing was a letter* 
addressed to John Flowerdew, and while it is mainly 
concerned with the business of the estate it is not without 
interest, by reason of the Flowerdew connections with 
Virginia. 

* See Apperdix C. 
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TxHat Amy Dudley died at Cumnor Place, near Oxford, 
is beyond doubt. That her death was due to accident is 
most probable. Bishop Quadra, Ambassador of Spain 
to the English Court at the time, writing to his master 
said: —“ The Queen told me, as she returned from hunt- 
ing, that Robert’s wife was dead, or nearly so, and asked 
me not to say anything about it,” and later on in the same 
letter, he added: —“ since writing the above, I hear the 
Queen has published the death of Robert’s wife, and said 
she broke her neck, she must have fallen down the stairs.” 

Cumnor Place at that time was a fine mansion, a typical 
specimen of those early English country houses which 
our ancestors knew so well how to build. Originally it 
was a summer resort of the Abbots of Abingdon, and for 
that reason its beautiful grounds contained extensive and 
well-stocked carp ponds. The house itself, which stood 
hard by the ancient village church, has entirely vanished, 
its grey stones having been used to build the school 
which occupies part of the site of the old Hall. When 
Amy Dudley lived there the place belonged to Anthony 
Forster, who was Steward to Lord Robert Dudley. 
Terraced walks and elaborately laid-out gardens sur- 
rounded the mansion, which possessed a richly orna- 
mented interior, and offered a charming home to the 
neglected lady who owned no proper establishment of her 
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own. She had, of course, her own apartments at Cumnor, 
as well as her own staff of servants. 

It was on Sunday, the eighth of September in the year 
1560, that tragedy fell on this quiet village. In the morn- 
ing the Lady Amy sent all her servants over to the fair at 
Abingdon. Probably Anthony Forster, his wife, and 
some of the ladies remained in the house, but Amy’s 
sole companion at dinner that afternoon was’ Mistress 
Owen. When the servants returned that night they dis- 
covered their mistress dead, her body lying at the foot 
of the winding newel staircase. 

Of course murder was suspected, and circumstances 
pointed to the complicity of Lord Robert. It was com- 
mon knowledge that he hoped to marry the Queen, and 
that his unfortunate wife offered an insuperable obstacle 
so long as she lived. After the inquest, the records of 
which are lost; so that their contents remain unknown, 
public gossip became too outspoken to be ignored. As a 
sequel to this, the training which Amy’s father, Sir John 
Robsart, had given his step-children, made itself very 
evident, for her half-brother, John Appleyard, entered 
the lists against Lord Robert, declaring that, “he had 
not been satisfied with the verdict at her death, but that 
for the sake of Dudley he had covered the murder of his 
sister.” However, he recanted later, and confessed that 
he had been goaded to make those charges by bitter dis- 
appointment that the Earl of Leicester (as Lord Robert 
Dudley had then become) had not done more for him. 
All that he had received, he said, were “many fair 
promises, but never the fruits.” 

The unfortunate victim of this tragic affair, whether 
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it was accident, suicide, or murder, was given greater 
honour in death than she ever enjoyed in her lifetime. 
Her body was taken from the peaceful village of Cumnor, 
down the long, long hill which stretches from the plateau 
on which it stands, to the City of Oxford, and so to the 
University Church of St. Mary. There, with great cere- 
mony and splendour, she was buried, and a small white 
marble stone, close to the altar rails, is all that remains to 
point to her last resting-place. 

The monument to Anthony Forster in Cumnor Church 
offers a sharp contrast to the absence of any fitting 
memorial to his distinguished guest, for it is one of the 
most perfect masterpieces of sepulchral art in the land. 
Another unique and interesting object in the same church 
is the statue of Queen Elizabeth, which is supposed to 
have been executed for Lord Robert Dudley. This 
monument, which is beautifully carved, shows the Queen 
-regally attired and crowned, holding the sceptre and orb. 
It is a queer freak of Fate that, after wanderings and 
vicissitudes, the monument of his mistress should have 
finally come to rest in the very church in which his un- 
happy wife worshipped. 

One act which appears quite indefensible was Lord 
Robert’s failure to. attend his wife’s funeral at Oxford. 
He was, at the time, only a short distance away, in 
attendance on the Queen at Windsor, a matter of thirty- 
four miles. There is no doubt but that he was keenly 
aware of what people were saying, for the letters which 
passed between him and his kinsman Blount proved that 
he knew how much he was suspected.* 


* See Appendix D. 
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At the same time he did not entirely ignore the con- 
ventions. Maybe he had a perfectly reasonable excuse 
for his non-attendance at the funeral and inquest, and 
felt he had done all that was required by making arrange- 
ments for her interment on so lavish a scale. As he told 
Blount, Dudley sent messengers post-haste to Norfolk 
to inform her people. “I have sent for my brother 
Appleyard,” he wrote, ‘“ because he is her brother, and 
other of her friends also to be there, that they may be 
privey to see how all things do proceed.” 

In the summer of 1927 Their Royal Highnesses the 
Duke and Duchess of York visited the City of Norwich 
to fulfil various official engagements, and among others 
formally opened a new civic Museum, which deserves to 
become a “shrine” for visitors from the New World. 
That ancient Tudor house was formerly the town 
mansion of the Appleyards in Norwich. The Castle, 
which has been restored, and is preserved as the 
County Museum, was for a time, in another sense, the 
home of John Appleyard. In 1570 that restless brother 
of Amy Robsart appeared in rebellion, and demanded the 
arrest and imprisonment of his kinsman, the Earl of 
Leicester. His rashness landed him where he intended 
to put Leicester, and he was actually sentenced to death 
by hanging. But the Earl generously interceded for him, 
and in 1574 he was saved from the gallows and imprisoned 
in Norwich Castle instead. 

Among the portraits preserved in that same Castle is 
a painting on a panel of Thomas Flowerdew. This 
depicts a handsome man, aged, as the inscription informs, 
twenty-six at the time it was painted, in the year 1603. 
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Dressed in the costume of the period, he is shown wear- 
ing a slashed doublet of cream-coloured material, a ruff, 
full breeches and sword-belt. He presents the appearance 
of a pleasant and open-faced young gentleman, with fair 
skin and colouring, a fair moustache, and close-cropped 
beard matching his auburn hair and brown eyes. While 
it is not possible to identify him with certainty, the date 
points to his having been contemporary with Temper- 
ance. She was born about 1585, his birth being slightly 
earlier in 1577. He was most probably Thomas, son of 
Thomas Flowerdew and his wife Jane, a daughter of John 
Fane of Cambridge. 

The Appleyards’ manor of Stanfield Hall in the parish 
of Wymondham is extremely ancient, being mentioned 
in Doomsday. William Appleyard paid his relief for it 
to Margaret, Duchess of Norfolk, in 1394, while in 1514 
Sir Nicholas Appleyard, Master of the Ordnance to King 
Henry the Eighth at the Battle of Flodden Field, owned 
it. From him the estates passed to Roger Appleyard, 
who settled them on his wife Elizabeth, afterwards Lady 
Robsart. His posthumous son and heir, John Appleyard, 
on attaining his majority, inherited the properties. 

Living or dead, Amy forms a link in the chain which 
connects the Royal Houses of England, Scotland, France, 
Spain, Portugal, Sweden, Denmark, and other European 
dynasties with a countless number of present-day Ameri- 
can families. When she married Lord Robert, she became 
a sister-in-law of the Lady Jane Grey who had married 
his younger brother, Lord Guildford Dudley. Lady Jane, 
as a great-granddaughter of King Henry the Seventh, 
was for a brief period Titular Queen of England, and by 
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the will of King Edward the Sixth, she was the rightful 
heiress to the Throne. Had her claim been generally 
accepted, Temperance Flowerdew’s great-aunt would have 
been the Queen of England’s sister-in-law. What rank, 
style, or precedence might have been given to their rela- 
tives can only be a matter of conjecture, but Lord Guild- 
ford Dudley certainly looked forward to the day when he 
would be proclaimed King Guildford the First of England! 

While genealogy is debarred from a work of this nature, 
it may be accepted that the relationships now disclosed 
are absolutely authentic, and have been proved up to the 
hilt. Lady Robsart’s introduction into the history of a 
large number of American families is a fresh contribution 
to their achievement, but it is, nevertheless, an unim- 
peachable fact, and she should be enrolled in her triple 
distinctions. She was Amy Robsart’s mother, Temper- 
ance Flowerdew’s great-grandmother, and the common 
ancestress of a vast number of people, living to-day, in 
America and elsewhere. 

So much for the antecedents of the young lady who 
watched the disembarkation of Sir Thomas Gates, Sir 
George Somers and her own future husband, when they 
arrived from Bermuda in their home-made pinnaces at 
the famine-stricken settlement of Jamestown. ; 

Her father, Anthony Flowerdew, was a protégé of the 
all-powerful Earl of Leicester, though he does not appear 
to have profited much by the influence of his illustrious 
uncle. Perhaps he preferred the more peaceful atmos- 
phere of his Norfolk Manor to the intrigues of Court life, 
but in any case he was a spendthrift, and sold all the 
family properties. 
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In 1586 a very notable member of this family died, in 
the person of Edward Flowerdew, Baron of the Ex- 
chequer, Sergeant at Law, and Counsel to Sir Thomas 
Gresham. By his will he provided that a great bell 
should be hung in his “ chapel in Wymondham Church 
commonly called Stanfylde Chapel.” Although he be- 
queathed the money for this, as well as other sums speci- 
fically earmarked for erecting monuments to himself and 
his parents, nothing appears to have been done by way of 
giving effect to his wishes. After leaving his best horse 
and a silver cup of the value of ten pounds to the Lord 
Chancellor, he bequeathed to “my very good Lord of 
Leicester a like cup, he to continue his goodness to my 
nephew Anthony.” 

From the point of kinship, Lady Robsart’s other 
children, and their descendants after them, represent the 
closest relationship existing between the ill-fated lady 
Amy and the world from which she was so tragically 
removed by her early death. In that direct line must be 
included Temperance Flowerdew of Virginia. 
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CHAPTER X 
GEORGE YARDLEY 


THE man whom Temperance Flowerdew now met again, 
and subsequently married, came of similar stock. George 
Yardley, in common with so many of the backers of the 
Virginian enterprise, was most essentially of the City of 
London. If King James was the real father of the new 
Plantation, our ancient city on the Thames was its most 
devoted god-parent, for without London the adventure 
would have perished. Like William Shakespeare, for 
whom he unconsciously acted in the dramatic events con- 
nected with the Sea-Adventure, Yardley was of Warwick- 
shire extraction. ‘The second son of a prosperous Free- 
man of the City of London, a member of the ancient 
Guild of Merchant Taylors, young George was born in 
Southwark in the year 1588 when Shakespeare was living 
there too. At the time of his baptism the small but 
handy ships of the British Navy were pounding their 
unwieldy adversaries of the Great Spanish Armada up the 
English Channel, while three thousand miles away the 
awful tragedy of Cruatoan was being enacted. The 
parish Church in Southwark, in which the christening took 
place, has now been promoted to the dignity of a Cathe- 
dral, and contains the splendid alabaster effigy, erected by 
the men of Harvard University, in honour of the immortal 
bard of the Avon. 

The defeat of King Philip’s mighty Armada, the most 
powerful fleet ever dreamed of in those days, meant far 
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more than a great naval victory to England. The removal 
of that menace dissipated once and for all the haunting 
fear of the Spanish Inquisition in Great Britain. Men 
knew that an era of comparative peace must follow the 
downfall of the Armada, and the time had come when 
peace would lead to expansion. Thus, amid the rejoic- 
ings and thanksgivings of a whole nation suddenly freed 
from an age-long peril, young George Yardley was born. 

His father, Ralph Yardley, was living in his own house, 
at the sign of the “ Horn,” a spacious dwelling, set in its 
own gardens and orchards, in Chequer Alley, just near 
the Surrey end of old London Bridge. Richard Year- 
wood, afterwards the stepfather of John Harvard, occu- 
pied part of the Yardleys’ house, being himself a cousin 
of Ralph’s, and one of his most intimate friends. The 
Harvards at the time of George Yardley’s birth were 
living a short distance away, on the West side of the 
Borough, as the principal street of Southwark was called. 
It was, in fact, the main road from London to Canterbury 
and Dover. Some years later Richard Harvard, uncle 
of the founder of the great American University, in which 
his name is for ever perpetuated, moved with his family 
across to Chequer Alley too, so that little street just off 
the main stream of traffic was at one time or another the 
home of two families whose sons figured prominently in 
American history. 

George Yardley’s mother was Rhoda, a daughter of 
James Marston of the City of London, by Catherine, 
daughter of Henry Chevall, yet another worthy citizen 
of London. When Rhoda’s father died, her mother re- 
married, as most young widows did, and still do. Her 
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second husband was Thomas Saris, also a London mer- 
chant, whom she survived to marry again for the third 
time, her last choice being John Hyde, a member of the 
Merchant Taylors’ Guild. 

By Thomas Saris, Catherine had a son John, a half- 
brother to Rhoda, and therefore uncle to young George 
Yardley, This John Saris became a famous navigator 
and traveller, and enriched posterity by writing a book 
on his voyages to India, China, and the Far East. It 
may well be that his nephew owed his thirst for adventure 
to the tales of Captain John Saris. John Smith has a 
word to say about him. He points out how, after the 
death of Queen Elizabeth, of blessed memory, our Royal 
King James, who since his infancy had lived in peace with 
all nations, had no employment for the men-of-war who 
had so profitably plundered the galleons of Spain. So 
for various reasons these men, who had lived bravely, 
and would not abase themselves to poverty, turned pirates. 
Among the captains of these “pyrats” he included 
Saris:—“ whom King James mercifully pardoned: ” 
adding, in his quaint fashion: —“ and was it not strange, 
a few of these should command the Seas.” 

Whether it was the influence of his uncle John Saris, 
or just the whim of a youth living in stirring times, George 
Yardley decided to venture further afield than any hum- 
drum apprenticeship to a City merchant would be likely 
to take him. Be the reasons what they may, he turned 
his back on trade, and adopted the profession of arms. 
While still in his teens, he joined his future Virginian 
chief, Sir Thomas Gates, in a campaign to support the 
Protestants against the persecution of the Catholics in 
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the Netherlands. The experience he gained in active 
service in his youth stood him in good stead in later years. 
When danger threatened the Virginian settlers in 1619, 
John Pory, then Secretary to the Council, describing the 
situation in one of his letters home, wrote:—‘“ But our 
Governor, being a soldier truly bred in that University 
of Warre, the Lowe Countries, purposeth at a place upon 
the river fortifiable to provide for them, animating in the 
meanwhile this warlike people (than whom for their small 
number no prince can be served with better) by his 
example to prepare their courages.” 

From his “ University of Warre ” in the Low Countries 
Yardley accompanied his chief, Gates, to England, and 
worked under him in the organisation of the Virginian 
settlements. When Temperance Flowerdew embarked 
in the Falcon for the great trans-Atlantic adventure, his 
duties required that Captain George Yardley should sail 
with the leader of the expedition in the Sea-Adventure. 
Thus he suffered shipwreck on the Devil’s Isles, where he 
participated in building the Deliverance and Patience, 
until they were ready to carry the exiles from Bermuda 
to Virginia, and land them all safely after their long 
separation. : 

There is no evidence that Temperance Flowerdew and 
her future husband were betrothed, or in love with 
each other, at the time of these dramatic events. What 
actually took her out to Virginia is urffortunately some- 
what obscure, though the inference is that she accom- 
panied her brother, Stanley Flowerdew, and that he was 
the original owner of the Flowerdew Hundred in Virginia. 
It is clear that at the time of Stanley’s death in 1620 he 
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was possessed of considerable quantities of tobacco, and 
the prodigality of her family, which led to the dispersal of 
all their estates, is the most probable explanation of their 
adventuring themselves with the shrunken remnants of 
their once generous fortune, into the New World. Such 
occurrences were by no means rare, and a very large 
number of impoverished men of rank certainly set out to 
reap what they could of the harvest of fabulous riches 
with which Virginia was credited in popular fancy. Very 
few prospered in the earlier days, and a great number of 
gentlemen were reduced to conditions of abject slavery in 
the Colony, before death released them from an odious 
bondage. 

George Yardley’s case was altogether different. He 
went to Virginia as an officer, holding the rank of captain, 
and already established in the confidence and esteem of 
his superiors. He had sufficient influence behind him to 
ensure his carving out a career for himself, unless he 
happened to prove entirely lacking in aptitude, and he 
certainly did not do that. 

The family to which he belonged is an extremely ancient 
one, and occurs with remarkable ubiquity throughout 
England. Like most of their contemporaries and equals, 
the Yardleys kept their eldest sons at home, to do their 
share in the management of the family estates, while the 
younger adopted trade, or one of the learned professions, 
as the means to found their own fortune. One of the most 
fashionable methods of providing for the future of the 
scions of well-to-do families, noble and gentle alike, was 
to apprentice them to the Freemen of one of the great 
Guilds. By payment of an agreed sum, the parents of 
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these youths bound them to their masters, to whom, as 
often as not, they were related, from the age of fourteen 
until they attained their majorities, when they were ad- 
mitted to the freedom of their guild or fraternity. The 
Venetian Ambassador, writing in 1551, observed that the 
whole population of London was divided into these Com- 
panies and Guilds, and examination of the records of 
those ancient institutions shows that practically every 
great name in our English aristocracy was represented, 
generation after generation, among the Freemen and 
apprentices of the Guilds of the City of London. 

From remote medizval time there had been Yardleys 
who were lords of their manor of Yardley, in Stafford- 
shire, a branch of which family settled at Farndon, in 
Cheshire, and spread its boughs all about the County 
Palatine. Another line flourished at Kenilworth, and 
in the time of Edward the Fourth, about the 
year 1476, the head of the Yardleys of Yardley married 
the sole heiress of the Kenilworth branch, thus re-uniting 
the two families. In 1458 one John Yardley was the 
Mitred Abbot of Kenilworth, one of the highest ecclesias- 
tical positions in England, carrying the right to a seat. in 
the House of Lords, and a rent-roll fully sufficient to do 
justice to the dignity. The earliest records of the Univer- 
sities of Oxford and Cambridge reveal numerous scholars 
belonging to the widely distributed family; the City Guilds 
knew scores of them. They were prominent in the Church, 
Law, and trade at home and abroad. Virginia was by 
no means the only oversea home of these restless people; 
they occur in various European countries, as well as the 
Canary Islands and Mesopotamia. One worthy gentle- 
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man, Robert Yardley, elected to languish in the Fleet 
Prison rather than pay a disputed debt which he could 
easily have afforded to discharge. An ancestress of this 
obstinate fellow married, as her second husband, Phineas 
Pett, Queen Elizabeth’s famous naval architect, a half- 
brother of that Peter Pett who went to Virginia at the 
same time that Temperance Flowerdew adventured her 
person across the Atlantic. 

George Yardley’s father, Ralph, the Citizen and Mer- 
chant Taylor of London, was closely related to that most 
famous prelate John Harman, Bishop of Exeter, who cut 
such a magnificent figure at the greatest of all pageants, 
the Field of the Cloth of Gold. Harman had been one of 
Henry the Ejighth’s leading Statesmen, and the. principal 
courtier of his day, a man whose influence was second to 
none in England, but whose days of residence at Exeter 
were scandalously few. The amount of worldly advance- 
ment which a young man could obtain from highly placed 
and well-disposed relatives in Tudor and Stuart times was 
almost boundless, but the London Yardleys appear to 
have been easily satisfied. 

George himself was probably more immediately spon- 
sored by the Primate whose baptismal name he bore, the 
powerful George Abbott, Archbishop of Canterbury, who, 
like his brother, Sir Morris Abbott, subscribed for shares 
in the Virginia Company. Another of his connections, 
the famous Doctor Francis Anthony, figures among the 
earliest shareholders. The fact that he was son, nephew, 
brother and cousin to quite prominent Freemen of the 
City of London, undoubtedly gave this young soldier- 
adventurer some precedence, and his purse was by no 
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means ill-furnished, a condition which is always blessed 
to those who seek advancement in life. He had brains 
and determination, and,.in spite of his youth, for he was 
not twenty-two years old when he first landed at James- 
town, his experience of the seamy side of life was an asset. 
Officers who served in the wars in the Low Countries 
were unaccustomed to a bed of roses, those campaigns 
being particularly arduous and unhealthy. His chief, 
Sir Thomas Gates, had earned his knighthood on active 
service under the Earl of Southampton in the expedition 
against Cadiz in 1596. In the year 1604 Gates and his 
fellow pioneer of those early Virginia days, Sir Thomas 
Dale, both held important commands in the wars in the 
Netherlands, and, together with young George Yardley, 
were present at the Battle of Oudewater in South Holland. 
From this it was clear that by the time he was sixteen 
Yardley had tasted the joys and woes of foreign service, 
and was no stranger to life aboard ship, or the choking 
fumes of gunpowder from siege gun, pistol or musket. 

Had Virginia been in a less critical condition when 
Somers, Gates and Yardley arrived, something might have 
been done to allay the desperate want and terrible suffer- 
ing which they found prevalent. Martial law, wisely 
and temperately administered, would soon have restored 
the moral which had evaporated in the presence of star- 
vation and hopeless despair. But without food, short of 
munitions and stores of all kinds, and in view of the very 
low ebb to which the colonists had sunk, both morally and 
physically, not all the generalship of Hannibal and 
Napoleon combined could have stemmed the threatened 
flood of disaster. 
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CHAPTER XI 
THE STARVING TIME 


THE people who originally sailed in the Sea-Adventure 
appear to have kept up their spirits, in spite of their ship- 
wreck and ten months’ enforced sojourn in the Bermudas. 
Their party included one Robert Rich, the author of a 
quaintly written account of the wreck, done in verse, and 
ambitiously entitled: ——“‘ Newes from Virginia, the lost 
Flocke Triumphant with the arrival of that famous and 
worthy knight Sir Thomas Gates, and the well reputed 
and valiant Captain Master Christopher Newport, and 
others into England, with the manner of their distress in 
the Island of Devils (otherwise called the Bermoothawes) 
where they remained forty-two weeks, and builded two 
pynaces, in which they returned to Virginia, by R. R. 
Gent, one of the voyage.” 

There was no pessimism about Master Rich, anyhow 
not until after he had reached Virginia, for he concludes 
his graphic poesy on a note of grateful eulogy, with the 
following brave words:— 


“ The number of Adventurers, that are for this plantation 

Are full eight hundred worthy men, some noble, all of 
fashion, 

Good, discreet, their work is good, and, as they have 
begun, 

May Heaven assist them in their work, and thus our 
news is done.” 
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The good news was certainly “done” for the time. 
The Colony had sunk to its lowest ebb, and everything 
was wrong with it. John Smith had sailed for home. 
Wingfield, lacking the gift for command, was unequal to 
lead the forlorn hope, and affairs had drifted from bad to 
worse, until at the moment of Gates’s coming they had 
reached the bedrock of despair. A condition of inde- 
scribable filth prevailed everywhere, stinking in the 
nostrils of the newcomers. Disease and death reigned 
over the land which should have been an earthly paradise. 
The moral inculcated by the vigorous John Smith had 
evaporated. Fear, the sort of terror which breeds mutiny, 
had replaced it, for, once discipline had been relaxed, the 
Indians returned to their treacheries and slaying. To 
add to the general misery of the conditions in which 
George Yardley found Temperance Flowerdew, there was 
no food. Everything which could be eaten had been 
consumed. Horses had been turned into food, and when 
the shipwrecked folk came ashore, they found the sur- 
vivors of the Colony living on any sort of scraps they 
could get. Thus for the third time in its short history 
was Virginia in the throes of a famine, and facing death. 

The trouble lay mainly with the people, and not with 
the country. The dry-rot which sapped the fighting 
spirit of those poor wretches may have started from 
physigal causes, but it led to a general state of collapse. 
A particularly violent form of fever had appeared, and 
partly owing to shockingly insanitary conditions spread 
with alarming rapidity. In their delirium men fancied 
the sea a green meadow, in which they might lie and cool 
their burning bodies. Many died as the result of that 
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cruel hallucination born of their fever, and the survivors, 
eating out their hearts in despair and terror, must surely 
have envied those whom death spared from that living 
hell. 

A number of those who lived through the horrors of 
the “ Starving Time,” as they graphically described those 
hideous days, have left their own impressions of it, so that 
posterity may judge for itself of the sacrifices which were 
made before America became habitable for white men. 
With the pious phraseology of their times, they recall in 
all sincerity that the colonisation of Virginia was prim- 
arily dedicated to the glory of God, and to further the 
propagation of the Gospel of Christ through the con- 
version of the heathen natives of that country. That 
being the case, many noble and well-minded persons in 
England had subscribed large sums of money towards 
such a laudable and benevolent cause. The expansion 
and enrichment of the Realm were sincerely contemplated. 

While there may have been many godly folk whom the 
carrying of the torch of Christianity into the wilderness 
of North America would animate, and to whom the con- 
version of infidels to the true Faith represented a sacred 
duty, the history of old Virginia is lamentably poor in 
instances of that ideal spirit which should have revealed 
itself in those modern Crusaders. The enlarging of the 
King’s possessions and the wealth of England are much 
more frequently in evidence, and hard cash more generally 
sought after than converts to the Protestant Church of 
James the First. There is, of course, nothing amazing in 
that. The white people had to live, and the soul of a 
savage is more easily saved when material prosperity is 
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part of the spiritual transaction. 

What seems so tragic in the Virginian affair is that 
many of the civilised Christians, who were called upon to 
face the horrors of the “Starving Time,” forfeited all 
claim to the title. According to the showing of the sur- 
vivors, men forgot themselves during that ghastly period 
to an extent unknown before or since. The episode of 
the demented man who butchered his own wife, as she lay 
beside him in bed, and preserved her remains to supply 
him with food, is by no means the only case of canni- 
balism recorded. Homeless and destitute, these poor 
exiles wandered listlessly through the woods, and for want 
of any other shelter, lived in caves, or dug holes in which 
to pass their wretched days and nights. Bread was un- 
known; only a tiny quantity of the most indifferent barley, 
ground to meal, and reduced to a watery kind of porridge, 
was served to those who could work. No work, no food, 
was the rule of their enslaved and desperate lives. They 
were not even allowed to manure or till the soil, a course 
which, had it been encouraged, would have made the more 
industrious of them self-supporting. 

These conditions were by no means confined to the 
lower orders, but gentlemen of good birth, and even those 
who possessed private fortunes, were subjected to the 
soul-deadening process of enslavement. The only relief 
these poor wretches ever knew was when they contrived 
to trade with the Indians, and get a small quantity of 
corn from them, bitter enemies as they were. There was 
a brief respite when Captain Samuel Argall arrived in his 
ship. By way of security the settlers took his sails ashore, 
thus preventing him from deserting the stricken place. 
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They then obtained a little bread, and some wine and 
beer as well, but only so much as he could spare, for he 
had his own ship’s company to provide for. 

Small wonder that men deserted, and went to live among 
the Indians, or even tried to escape in open boats. Any 
fate would have been preferable to the agony of life as it 
was ordered in those days. Oysters kept many of them 
alive during summer, but in winter the bitter cold made 
it impossible for men to wade about in the water to gather 
them. They dug roots from the frozen ground, collected 
toadstools and “ Jews’ Ears,” eating their horses and 
dogs to supplement such unwholesome fungi. Rats, mice, 
snakes, carrion and vermin were by no means the most 
revolting articles in the list of the Virginian exiles’ diet; 
an Indian who had died, and lain buried in his grave for 
three days, was dug up, and every scrap of him eaten. 
To be plump was to court death, for the leaner men, 
maddened by hunger, trailed after the fat ones, threaten- 
ing and yearning to kill them to fill their empty cook- 
ing pots. Even worse happened, but these ugly facts 
will suffice to recall the terrible sufferings and the toll 
of sacrifice which marked the sowing of that hostile 
wilderness. God forbid that anything worse has ever 
taken place in all the history of the world! 

It was into that fetid miasma of indescribable filth and 
depravity that Sir Thomas Gates and Sir George Somers 
arrived on the 20th of May, 1610. Had they arrived 
earlier, they might conceivably have stemmed the tide of 
ruin which threatened to engulf the whole Colony. But 
things had already gone too far, and the canker was too 
deeply seated in the soul of the community. The old 
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Virginians were destitute and demoralised, while their 
Bermudan comrades had little to offer beyond their phy- 
sical fitness and a high state of discipline. But when it 
came to actual material assistance, Gates could do very 
little, for though his party was not in such a plight as the 
other poor wretches, the food they had brought in their 
two small pinnaces represented a negligible contribution 
to the starving people. Even strictly rationed, the avail- 
able foodstuffs could only be made to last a few weeks. 

It was a grim situation for any commander to find 
himself faced with. Sixty famished colonists, some of 
them at the point of death, others mentally unbalanced 
and consequently a public danger, the whole party re- 
duced to the lowest state of emaciation and feebleness 
through famine, disease and terror. Fortunately the 
leaders of the Sea-Adventure’s men were able to bring 
fresh and vigorous minds to the Council table, and with 
their vision unclouded by the horrors the colonists had 
witnessed, they set to work to tackle the problems con- 
fronting them. Having taken stock of their commissariat, 
they next discovered that their department of ordnance 
was even more hopelessly depleted; in fact, munitions for 
defensive purposes were practically non-existent. The 
presence of women and children added to the already 
heavy responsibilities the leaders had to shoulder. 

The sinister shadow of another “Cruatoan” hung 
across their horizon, with the menace of vivid tongues of 
flame darting up through the swirling smoke of their 
burning homes. Massacre, capture, torture and unspeak- 
able interludes to inevitable death seemed to await them 
insistently, mockingly, but by no means remotely. A 
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week or two, perhaps a month of suspense, then a veritable 
inferno of murder, cannibalism and suffering, until the 
Indians reckoned them weak enough to fall an easy prey 
to their devilish onslaught, and ring down the curtain on 
another wholesale disaster. 

Sir Thomas Gates and his brother officers were accus- 
tomed to finding themselves in tight corners, and therefore 
in making quick decisions, and acting on them straight 
away. No immediate trouble was likely to come from the 
Indians, for the arrival of well-drilled and disciplined 
troops had put a curb on their scalp-hunting proclivities. 
But that happy state could only: last as long as the men 
were fed, and their powder horns contained the where- 
withal to repel attack. Neither of these conditions could 
be reasonably expected to hold good for more than a brief 
period; also, once the summer waned another winter would 
have to be faced. And so they made the momentous 
decision to evacuate Virginia. 

Under the circumstances in which Gates found himself 
placed, he had no alternative. Another “ Cruatoan ” 
would not have added to England’s prestige in the eyes 
of France or Spain, nor was there any justification for 
sacrificing the lives of the people committed to his care. 
If he could contrive to reach England with all, or any part 
of them, there would be means to re-organise, and, at a 
favourable moment, make another bid for their place in 
the sun. Inadequate as were his transport and supplies, 
he felt there was a chance of winning his gamble against 
Fate and, like a brave man, he took it. 
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AND thus the die was cast. Great credit was due to 
Gates and his colleagues when they decided to quit Vir- 
ginia, and deprive King James of his only colony. They 
must have realised that their action would invoke bitter 
criticism at home. In consequence of the heart-burnings 
of many of their fellow-countrymen, censure, if not trial, 
imprisonment or even sentence of death might well fall 
to their lot. In those days the King’s displeasure could 
ruin and humble in the dust the greatest nobles in the 
land; not even the principal Ministers of State were 
immune from the collapse of their fortunes. Banish- 
ment to their country homes, committal to the Tower, or 
death by the headsman’s axe was likely to be the reward 
for any errors which could be classified as High Treason. 
Judged by his own principles and views, James the First 
was essentially a just man. How he would take the 
return of the whole garrison of his one outpost of Empire, 
when they sailed unheralded into a home port, must have 
appeared extremely doubtful to Gates and his friends. 
Even granted that they had right on their side, and suffi- 
cient evidence to satisfy hostile critics, and public opinion 
as well, their sudden appearance at the head of their 
entire flock would at best provide a rude jar. Southamp- 
ton’s influence might serve to shield them from the rage 
of the Rich faction, but how would Southampton view it? 
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Again, the shareholders would have something to say 
concerning the loss of their precious capital. It must 
have been a very anxious time for all those responsible 
for making so momentous a decision, although the lesson 
of “ Cruatoan ” entirely justified their action. 

Whatever forebodings they may have had, once the 
withdrawal had been accepted as their policy, they set to 
work to carry it into effect. For the moment time was 
all-important, and every day counted in their race against 
starvation at sea. In addition to the two Bermudan 
pinnaces, Deliverance and Patience, a third vessel, the 
little Discovery, was lying in the James River, and with 
that tiny flotilla Gates intended to extricate the whole 
community from impending disaster on land. Every 
scrap of food was carried on board, jealously guarded, 
and stowed away for the voyage. The human freight 
came next, every man, woman and child belonging to the 
settlement being hastily embarked. All except the 
soldiers, that is, for Gates was taking no risks of a final 
raid by the Indians. 

Those last few days and hours must have been wonder- 
fully dramatic. After the perils and miseries of their 
bondage in the country which had become detestable to 
them, they found themselves aboard ship again, and 
headed for England, with a fairly sporting chance of 
reaching there before provisions gave out. Up till the 
very last moment Captain Yardley patrolled the fore- 
shore, with his line of outposts as the rear-guard covering 
the great retreat from North America. But Powhattan’s 
men offered no resistance to the departure of those self- 
invited guests who had long outstayed their welcome. 
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No Indian sniper molested the purposeful evacuation of 
Virginia, and Yardley was able to embark his Company 
without a shot being fired. The only sound of gunfire 
was a peal of small shot from one of the ship’s cannon 
which boomed out across the forest by way of farewell to 
Jamestown and its native neighbours. 

And so, just fourteen days after his almost miraculous 
arrival from the Bermudas, Gates was homeward-bound 
again, his great triumphal achievement having lost much 
of its glamour in the bitter moment of abandoning the 
colony he had come to govern. It was on the 7th of 
June that he commenced his return journey, and the 
following morning found his ships abreast of Mulberry 
Point. 

The history of North America is most certainly rich in 
unexpected and dramatic events. Not only were Gates 
and Somers preparing to carry out an evacuation of which 
no inkling could possibly reach home before they landed 
there to break the news in person. An equally great 
sensation would have been provided by the mere fact that 
they were both of them still in the land of the living. No 
playwright would dare to use such situations as the actual 
facts reveal in the events of June 1610. Yet truth cannot 
only prove stranger than fiction, she can also be infinitely 
more daring. 

Rounding Mulberry Point on the second day of the 
voyage down the James River, the homeward-bound Eng- 
lish ships sighted a long-boat pulling up-stream towards 
them. Steadily the distance between the three ships and 
the solitary craft diminished, until that moment of breath- 
less excitement arrived when they came within hail of 
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each other. At last the familiar “ Ahoy, there! ” floated 
across the stretch of water separating them, and an 
answering hail echoed back to the oncoming boat. And 
then the truth was made known. The passenger in the 
long-boat was Captain Brewster, and his mission was to 
push forward to the Colony, to let them know that Lord 
De La Warr, their Governor, was even then on his way up 
the James River with relief ships, and all that the sorely 
tried settlers needed. 

For sheer variety of emotions, few people can ever 
have ranged the whole compass of human feeling more 
thoroughly in a few hours than the men and women who 
now hung on every syllable which reached them from 
Captain Brewster. Some of them had experienced ship- 
wreck, and a long and anxious period of marooned exist- 
ence on Bermuda. For others the dreadful memories of 
the “ Starving Time ” were still all too vividly fresh. To 
all of them the evacuation of Virginia was only a few 
hours old, with the hopes and fears for the future still 
struggling for ascendancy in every breast. And here, like 
a bolt from the blue, was the answer to what must have 
been their one common prayer through all their many 
anxieties. Ships, sailing under the banner of St. George, 
the Governor himself coming to their rescue, with rein- 
forcements, stores, munitions and an abundance of food. 
Well might they acclaim this turn in the tide of affairs 
as a miracle. ‘“ God would not have it so abandoned,” 
declared one pious Doctor of Divinity, when he heard of 
the dramatic and inspiring manner in which the evacua- 
tion of Virginia was stayed. 

Given the delay of just a few more hours, an infini- 
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tesimal proportion of the long, long voyage from Eng- 
land, and the two parties must surely have failed to meet. 
A pall of fog, and these ships might have slipped past 
each other, vanishing for good, in utter ignorance of their 
very existence. But Destiny at last chose to smile with 
kindly benevolence upon her children, so long the play- 
things of misfortune, and, at this vital point in their lives, 
Hope blossomed again in many a heart which had despair- 
ingly buried it, and the calamity of exodus was averted. 
This, surely, is a point at which to consecrate another 
milestone. 

Dramatic as the meeting was, it owed its inception to 
ordinary and everyday events. The London Council, 
accepting the general belief that Gates and Somers were 
fead, decided that affairs in Virginia called for the 
presence of some other reliable man to take command. 
They had John Smith at hand to advise them, and no man 
knew better than that strenuous pioneer how bad things 
really were on the other side of the Atlantic. Jamestown 
undoubtedly needed a thorough overhauling, and the 
Governor was clearly the man to undertake the task. 
Directly the case was presented to Lord De La Warr, he 
volunteered to go, and set about making his arrangements. 
Heavy weather and adverse winds awaited him, and he 
had a stormy passage across the Atlantic, but fortunately 
his ships arrived safely. 

John Smith was no man to spare the paint on his 
pictures at anytime, and no doubt De La Warr anticipated 
a critical state of affairs when he reached his destination. 
If there were two contingencies which he could not have 
foreseen, one was that his arrival might synchronise with 
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the departure of the people he had come to govern, and 
the other that his two old friends, Gates and Somers, 
would still be alive, and leading a forlorn hope of their 
lives by way of retreat. 

The next day being the oth of June, his Lordship con- 
tinued his way upstream, and on the 1oth he landed on 
Virginian soil. His arrival in the James River thus 
occurred on the very anniversary of the sailing of the 
Sea-Adventure and her consorts from the old country, for 
Newport’s fleet left Falmouth on the 8th of June, 1609. 
As far as De La Warr knew, the flagship had been lost, 
and no hope of the survivors could have been entertained 
after such a long interval. 

Accompanied by Sir Frederick Weyneman, Captains 
Lawson and Houlcroft and a number of other distinguished 
gentlemen, the Governor disembarked. As if the sea had 
given up its dead, in order to provide him with a fitting 
welcome when he landed, his old friends Sir Thomas Gates 
and Sir George Somers stood before him to greet him. 
Such an occasion called for a solemn service of thanks- 
giving, and one was immediately held. After the sermon 
Lord De La Warr addressed the congregation himself. 

His theme commenced with severe strictures. He 
blamed them for what he termed their haughty vanities 
and sluggish idleness, from which desperate follies he 
entreated them to desist. He warned his hearers that, 
unless they mended their ways, he would be compelled to 
draw the sword of justice, and “to cut off such delin- 
quents, which (sword) he would rather draw to the shed- 
ding of his vital blood, to protect them from injuries.” 
His Lordship’s discourse was greeted with applause, for 
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the sullen mood of the Virginians soon vanished when 
they learned of the bountiful supplies which had arrived. 
Jealous factions were reunited, recent murmurings and 
former animosities became ghosts of a regrettable past, 
and men vowed to strive for the future with real unity 
of purpose and persons. 

From the higher, and more ethical plane, De La Warr 
descended to the practical. He proceeded to appoint 
officers to take charge of the various departments. Men 
were allotted different tasks, with a stern warning to 
watch vigilantly, and work to their uttermost effort. The 
results of his vigorous eloquence, and earnest appeal to 
the higher instincts of his audience, bore immediate fruit, 
for men and women went about their work in a wholly 
chastened spirit. There is no doubt but that the dramatic 
arrival of this nobleman, with his well-laden relief ships 
to back the authority vested in his person, had a marvel- 
lously invigorating effect on the colonists. Confidence was 
re-established, and the shock which the King and his 
subjects would have experienced if the entire population 
of Virginia had suddenly disembarked in England was 
happily averted. The North American enterprise was 
rescued from an untimely end by the belated arrival of 
the Governor. 

Sir George Somers had written a graphic account of 
the wreck of the Sea-Adventure, addressed to the Earl of 
Salisbury. This document, no doubt destined to be en- 
trusted to the first ship sailing for home, was still in his 
possession when De La Warr arrived. Since there was 
no opportunity of sending it, the London Council only 
heard of the safety of Gates and Somers by the same 
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courier who brought them De La Warr’s own letter in- 
forming them of his safe arrival, and the plight in which 
he found the Colony. The man who carried those des- 
patches home was Sir Thomas Gates himself, for the 
Governor decided to send him back at once to give first- 
hand information to the Council in England. It was a 
wise and kindly move, for it gave that worthy knight an 
opportunity of relating all that had taken place in Vir- 
ginia, and explaining the conditions which led to his 
decision to abandon the settlement. 

Such a personal narrative is always a hundred times 
more convincing than any quantity of letters and des- 
patches. The uncertainty as to the duration of voyages 
home in those olden days always made it difficult for the 
people in England to know how their kinsmen fared in 
America. Ships were lost or unduly delayed, and as 
often as not the impression prevailed that the colonists 
were thriving, when they were actually in desperate 
straits, or when fortune favoured them for a change, their 
relatives were beguiled into the belief that they were in 
dire distress. For that reason alone the presence of Sir 
Thomas Gates in London would go far to allay anxiety, 
and produce a true and correct perspective. 

As soon as the orders for the immediate re-establish- 
ment and defence of the settlement had been issued, Lord 
De La Warr and his principal officers set to work to devise 
a programme for everyday use. Hours of work were 
fixed at from six o’clock until ten in the morning, and 
again from two till four in the afternoon, which under 
existing conditions was certainly not a harsh working day. 
The spiritual side of life was provided for with no less 
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clarity. Before returning home for their meal every 
colonist was bound to repair to Church and make prayer 
to God. 

Housing, one of the most urgent of all their needs, was 
provided, and the excellent material which Lord De La 
Warr’s relief ships had brought out enabled them to over- 
come the deficiencies of the past. They built frame- 
houses, which they found were “as warm and defensive 
against wind and weather as if they were tiled and slated, 
being covered with strong boards, and sometimes matted 
round with Indian matting.” The immediate result of 
this particular labour was, that before the fall of the year 
had turned, they were safe from the devastating effects 
of exposure to the cold and wet of winter. Shelter had 
been one of the necessities denied to the settlers through 
the previous winters. Jamestown, which had originally 
been commenced in 1607, after the haphazard fashion of 
most pioneer townships, now began to aspire to the more 
ambitious style due to a capital city. 

The next difficulty which Lord De La Warr and his 
advisers decided to tackle was the food question. Past: 
experience was no longer allowed to remain unheeded. 
Even with sufficient shelter, stores, arms and ammuni- 
tions, the danger from disease and the Indians could not 
be regarded as properly provided against, unless a con- 
stant supply of nourishing food was available. To send 
ships home again to England, there to re-victual and 
return, was a course which might or might not meet the 
case. The length of time taken in a round trip across 
the Atlantic was too uncertain to justify them in pinning 
their entire faith on that one source alone. As part of 
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the general plan, it was, however, accepted, and further 
demands were made on the London Council. To supple- 
ment, and more especially to expedite the meat supply, 
it was decided to levy a further toll on the wild pigs of 
Bermuda. No man was better suited for such an expedition 
than Sir George Somers and, in spite of his age, he readily 
responded to the call. He was then well on his way to 
his three score years. 

As Lord De La Warr wrote to Lord Salisbury, “ The 
good old gentleman, out of his love and zeal not motion- 
ing, but most cheerfully and resolutely undertaking to 
perform so dangerous a voyage, and if it please God he do 
safely return he will store us with hogsflesh and fish 
enough to serve the whole colony this winter.” 

Somers was accompanied by Captain Samuel Argall, 
one of the most successful pilots and navigators of his 
day, though in other respects a man of somewhat unde- 
sirable character, They set out about the middle of June, 
in two pinnaces. Bad weather met them outside, and 
Argall was driven back to Jamestown. Sir George 
Somers however, undeterred by former shipwreck, and in 
spite of the gale, continued to battle his way through to 
Bermuda in his thirty-ton cedar pinnace Patience. The 
strain proved too much for the gallant old gentleman’s 
health, for he was taken ill and died shortly after reach- 
ing the island. His wonderful personal courage remained 
unshaken to the very last, for even when he lay dying, he 
exhorted his men to be true to the Virginian plantations, 
and return as quickly as possible with the supply of hogs- 
flesh. Notwithstanding Sir George’s very definite in- 
structions, his nephew and heir, Captain Matthew Somers, 
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had his uncle’s body embalmed and sailed with it direct 
to England. They arrived at last at Whitchurch, in 
Dorset, where his mortal remains were buried with full 
military honours, including the firing of several volleys 
over his grave. Both the baptismal and family names of 
Sir George Somers were commemorated in the Islands 
which he first discovered for England, the former in the 
town of Saint George, which was built upon the spot 
where he died, and later in the whole group, which for 
some time was known as the Somers Isles, until the old 
Spanish name of Bermuda supplanted it again. 
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UNvER the new régime the Colony once more became 
military in character, reverting to the policy originated 
by Captain John Smith. The old line of outposts was 
manned afresh, and barricades and palisades covering 
the approaches to Jamestown were repaired and strength- 
ened. Two new forts were constructed at Kiccowtan, 
which, in honour of the sons of King James, were called 
Fort Henry and Fort Charles. Situated on the South- 
ampton River they commanded a wide expanse of country. 
Though designed for the purposes of defence, these posts 
were also intended to serve as rest camps, where new 
arrivals from England might recuperate after the rigours 
of Atlantic travel. Lord De La Warr may have been 
only a figurehead during the greater part of his term of 
office, but, while he was actually in Virginia, he deserves 
to rank as a great administrator. It is impossible to 
compare his rule with that of John Smith, for he had so 
many advantages which were denied to his predecessor. 
Smith’s most reasonable demands on the London Council 
were invariably disregarded or refused, while De La Warr 
could draw on the Company with confident assurance 
that his draft would be honoured. In those days the very 
fact that he was a Peer of the Realm, and a notable figure 
at Court, vested him with a power denied to his social 
inferiors, in addition to which he enjoyed the confi- 
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dence of the Earl of Southampton. 

Thomas, roth Lord De La Warr, reflected in some 
subtle manner the wider political meaning of the North 
American settlement. He was imbued with the necessity 
for its permanency, and cherished it as a national weapon 
of offence and defence against Spain and France. While 
he rejoiced in the unstinted backing of the Council at 
home, he was also loyally served by his lieutenants and 
counsellors on the spot. From the very moment of his 
dramatic arrival in the James River, the ultimate success- 
ful colonisation of Virginia seems to have been assured. 
Up till that time the whole enterprise had been threat- 
ened with one disaster after another, and while some of 
the blame attaches to the settlers themselves, the main 
factors were the lukewarm support and lack of proper 
understanding on the part of the Company in London. 

When the Patience failed to return from Bermuda with 
the precious cargo of pork, De La Warr sent Samuel 
Argall along the coast to trade for corn with the Indians. 
This voyage proved more successful, for they found an 
English boy, called Henry Spelman, who was living with 
the Patawomekes on the friendliest terms. This lad, who 
was the son of Sir Henry Spelman, the famous antiquary 
and High Sheriff of Norfolk, owed his life, as did John 
Smith, to the kindly intervention of Pocohontas, who 
saved them both from the savage vengeance of her mur- 
derous old father, Powhattan. Through the good offices 
of young Spelman, Argall was able to conclude a friendly 
deal with the Patawomekes, and thus returned to James- 
town with a full cargo of corn before the winter. 

Although the Colony at this time was numerically small, 
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it contained a large proportion of gentlemen of good 
family, and Lord De La Warr was-fortunate in having at 
his disposal reliable men to superintend the reforms and 
developments he initiated. To begin with, there was his 
younger brother, Captain Francis West, one of the most 
steadfast of all the early Virginians. Another scion of a 
great feudal house was Captain George Percy, a brother 
of the Earl of Northumberland. This hospitable soldier 
kept an open table for gentlemen at his house in James- 
town, a kind and thoughtful courtesy which so overtaxed 
his means that he had to apply to his brother for an 
increased allowance. Sir Thomas Gates had been sent 
home to England by Lord De La Warr to report to the 
Council. Then there was Captain Samuel Argall, a most 
efficient officer, but only reliable so long as any particular 
task entrusted to him happened to be agreeable to him- 
self. Captain George Yardley was still there, in com- 
mand of the troops, and also fulfilling the duties of Mar- 
shal. John Rolfe, though both his wife and baby girl 
were dead, had settled down after his thrilling adventures 
in the shipwreck and exile on Bermuda. John Ratcliffe, 
alias Sicklemore, had faded from the stage, having been 
killed by Indians, together with his Indians, in the trading 
expedition of 1609, when young Henry Spelman was 
captured, but other ships’ Captains came and went from 
time to time. Abraham Piersey, the colonial merchant, 
and afterwards Surveyor to the Virginia Company, was 
another of the early pioneers who could be relied upon in 
any emergency. Sir Ferdinand Weynemann rejoiced in 
the high-sounding title of General of the Horse in Vir- 
ginia, which in these early times suggests a force of 
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cavalry which never existed outside imagination. These, 
and many others, who had elected to adventure their 
persons as well as their fortunes in North American 
colonisation, gave Lord De La Warr an ample field from 
which to select his staff. 

Although much valuable experience had been collected 
in the:three preceding years, there was at least one of the 
old original fetishes which still animated the soul of De 
La Warr. This was the gold fever. With unbroken faith, 
he persisted in the belief in the Virginian Golconda which 
should replenish the depleted coffers of Britain. As soon 
as law and order were established in the land, he ordered 
an imposing force to penetrate back into the hinterland, 
and reconnoitre the mountains and valley for gold. This 
expedition, which was under the joint command of Cap- 
tains Brewster and Yardley, carried out a fruitless search 
to the best of their ability. The Indians, always jealous 
of any fresh incursions into their forests and hunting 
grounds, resisted the advance at every available spot, 
making progress both slow and dangerous. After much 
wearisome marching, varied by constant parleyings and 
skirmishes, the military survey returned to its base, and 
reported no trace of gold anywhere. 

The winter of 1610 was the first in which white people 
lived with any degree of comfort or safety in North 
America. That precarious foothold which had been gained 
by the earlier settlers had been consolidated into a fairly 
defensible occupation, with the odds against even a con- 
siderable attacking force, lacking firearms, being able to 
inflict any serious damage. 

There had, as a matter of fact, been heavy losses of 
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muskets, and all kinds of arms, tools and matériel, by the 
English. In the raids and ambushes of the past three 
years, in which the casualty list had been considerable, 
the Indians never failed to despoil their victims. At the 
time of the massacre of Sicklemore, and his twenty-four 
or twenty-five men, there must have been a rich harvest 
of firearms for Powhattan’s braves to collect. But the 
possession of guns without explosives is a negligible asset 
at any time, and even if the Indians contrived to pilfer or 
loot a certain amount of gunpowder and shot, they never 
possessed sufficient to constitute any great danger. Pow- 
hattan himself, in spite of his murderous tendencies, was 
by no means consistently hostile to the English settlers. 
He was changeable according to prevailing circumstances, 
at times most friendly, but in his evil moods cruel and 
treacherous. His brother, Opechanachough, was a far 
greater enemy to the Colony, and when old Powhattan 
withdrew from active leadership, it was he who carried 
on the feuds which cost so many lives. The possession of 
firearms which were honourable merely as battle trophies 
irritated Opechanachough, and he determined to obtain 
an adequate supply of explosive to make them as effective 
in the hands of his fighting men as they had been to the 
English. 

Concerning this laudable effort one John Harris has left 
an amusing account. “ This wise King,” he writes, “ ad- 
miring Gun-powder as much as he did Locks and Keys, 
laid out a good piece of ground for a Gun-powder Planta- 
tion, and having manured it in such a manner as he 
thought most agreeable to the nature of that seed, he 
threw it liberally into the well-prepared soil, not doubting 
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that he should reap the fruit of his labours in a rich and 
plentiful crop. But the Virginian soil not being apt for 
Gun-powder, he could never bring it to anything, nor have 
the pleasure of seeing it shoot into blade, though he very 
much desired it.” . 

The reference to Opechanachough’s affection for locks 
and keys recalls another humorous episode, which also 
illustrates the childish nature of that treacherous savage 
chief. The story is worth reproducing in its original 
form, which runs thus:— — 

“The great Prince of all the Country was Opechana- 
chough, brother of Powhattan, and now his successor. 
The English to oblige him the more, built him a house 
after the English fashion and put some furniture inside 
so that he was now seated after another manner than ever 
any of his Predecessors had been. Of this House, he 
was so excessively proud, that he did nothing but walk in 
and out, showing it to all the strangers that came who 
admired the strange pomp he lived in as much as he did 
himself. But that which most particularly pleased his 
Savage fancy was the Lock and Key of the Door; he was 
surprised to see that the turning of a little piece of iron 
one way should make the Door open and the contrary 
motion should shut it fast. This Engine was so wonder- 
ful to him, that he was never weary of making Experi- 
ments upon it and ’twas a thing that he spent a good part 
of the day in to lock and unlock his Doors. He was 
no sooner up in the Morning, but to work he went with 
his Keys and if neither the Locks nor they were broke 
and spoiled it was none of his fault. The place of a 
Turn-key in some Jail would have fitted him to the life 
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and if the Colony had any such to bestow they would 
have done well to have preferred him to it.” 

Many a valuable life might have been spared if the 
scoundrel had been lodged in a jail himself, with the keys 
entrusted to some other turnkey. 

The activity displayed during the early months of Lord 
De La Warr’s visit to the Colony of which he was Gover- 
nor undoubtedly bore good fruit. For one thing the 
settlement itself expanded, the occupied territory now 
stretching well inland.. If there was not actual immunity 
from attack, there was very little to fear from the Indians. 
Had the colonists found gold in any appreciable quantity, 
and the rumour of the discovery been bruited abroad, 
their fortune might have attracted raids from Spanish or 
French ships. But Virginia was too impoverished and 
unimportant to tempt any marauder sufficiently strong to 
prove dangerous. This particular winter passed by, as 
the earlier ones might have passed had ordinary precau- 
tions been taken, unmarked by any disastrous incident. 
Supplies held out, and with sufficient food, regular work 
and adequate shelter, the general condition of the com- 
munity improved. 

Early in the Spring Lord De La Warr’s health broke 
down. He was never a robust man, and life in the Colony 
was very unlike the ordinary conditions in which he had 
been accustomed to live. He was first stricken by a violent 
ague, and hardly had he recovered from that when a 
succession of other illnesses came one after the other, 
culminating in dysentery. While still weak and suffering, 
he was overcome by cramp, which caused him acute pain, 
and then, to add to the tale of his woes, he had an attack 
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of gout. He grew weaker and weaker, until he could 
hardly stir at all, and in that low state of health he con- 
tracted that bugbear of all early travellers, scurvy. This 
reduced him to such a condition that he declared himself 
“ready to leave the world.” 

His friends advised him to quit Virginia, for a while at 
any rate. They had neither the medicines nor the invalid 
foods there for a man in such a serious condition. It 
seems probable that another three weeks there would have 
killed him, and they counselled him to “ prefer a hopeful 
recovery before an assured ruin.” Acting on their advice 
he embarked in Captain Argall’s ship, taking his physician 
Doctor Bohun with him, and sailed for the West Indies 
to recuperate. But once again Argall’s luck deserted him, 
and southerly winds carried them. down to the Azores. 
During this voyage scurvy became epidemic on board, 
and forty out of fifty-five of the ship’s company were laid 
low by that, and other diseases. Reaching the Azores 
they were extremely well received, the Governor at the 
time being an Englishman. Lord De La Warr and the 
other sick men were put on a diet of oranges and lemons, 
which completely cured them in eight days. 

De La Warr seems to have wished to return to Virginia 
at once, but yielded to advice and agreed to go home to 
England first, in order to get thoroughly restored, and 
regain his lost strength. In the absence of Sir Thomas 
Gates, whom the Governor had sent home on the business 
of the Colony, a new Lieutenant-Governor had been 
appointed in the person of Sir Thomas Dale. He, how- 
ever, had not yet arrived in Virginia, though he was 
actually on his way there. Pending his arrival the Gov- 
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ernment of the Colony was entrusted to the hospitable 
Captain George Percy. Lord De La Warr reckoned that 
when he left Virginia there were about two hundred in- 
habitants, and they were provided with sufficient food to 
last them for ten months. The fresh supplies which Sir 
Thomas Dale was taking out with him included one 
hundred head of cattle, and twice that number of hogs, an 
appreciable addition to the livestock introduced to 
America from Europe. 

Lord De La Warr’s sojourn in Virginia lasted from the 
oth of June, 1610, until the 28th of March, 1611—about 
nine and a half months altogether. Appointed Governor 
for the term of his life, he nominally retained the position 
until he died in 1618, but this comparatively brief period 
marks the extent of his personal resident conduct of the 
affairs of the Colony. For the rest of his term of office 
he was an absentee ruler, and the Government was admin- 
istered by Lieutenant-Governors until the appointment of 
Sir George Yardley to succeed him as Governor and 
Captain-General in 1618. On the whole, De La Warr’s 
contribution to the new State was admirable during the 
time he was out there. Brevity did not denote failure, 
and his nine and a half months of personal leadership in 
the field mark another important milestone on the road to 
North American civilisation. His Lordship himself had 
seen active service in foreign lands, and was an experi- 
enced soldier and leader before he threw in his [ot with the 
Virginian planters. His record clearly points to his 
having plenty of courage and a knack of getting things 
done. His actual achievements were practical, prudent 
and permanent, three epithets which are not generally 
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applicable to the earlier happenings in the Colony. 

If his health had not broken down, and had he elected 
to pass some part of each year in America, his influence 
would have been invaluable in countering the intrigues of 
the factions which fiourished there in the absence of one 
paramount leader. With the rest of the year spent in 
England, advising and directing the London Council, he 
could have done far more good for the Colony, primed 
with first-hand knowledge, formed of his own experience 
and observation on the spot, than he was able to do when 
he was merely the recipient of the latest tittle-tattle and 
gossip of a score of self-seeking intriguers. Lord De La 
Warr was a good man, and, in a sense, a great one too, 
and the Colony, as well as the interests of civilisation in 
that then pagan continent of North America, owe him a 
profound debt of gratitude for all that he achieved for 
them. He was a very sick man indeed when he left 
Virginia, and his life was in danger owing to a whole series 
of ailments contracted in the service of the State, yet even 
so he departed unwillingly, and would have returned at 
once had not wiser counsels prevailed. It is a thousand 
pities that with such a splendid record of constructive 
progress behind him, he was unable to continue the work 
for which he showed both zeal and aptitude. 
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WITH WHIPS AND SCORPIONS 


THE short interregnum, during which the reins of office 
were held by the Honourable George Percy, witnessed 
nothing of historical significance. The life of the Colony 
pursued its ordinary course, and for Powhattan or Ope- 
chanachough there was no outward sign of any internal 
difference. The people of Virginia were already. well 
drilled and accustomed to the daily routine, and Percy 
had only to see to its regular working. Not that he was 
by any means a reactionary or a shirker; on the contrary, 
he was a soldier and a man of action when anything of 
interest was afoot. But so well had Lord De La Warr 
and his subordinates done their work, that there was little 
beyond the common round and daily task to attend to. 
Judged by any standard, George Percy could have ful- 
filled the réle of Governor, and when he acted in a tem- 
porary capacity the Colony was safe in his keeping. Lord 
De La Warr expressed his own opinion of the man to 
whom he entrusted the reins of office when he reported to 
the London Council:—“ For the Colony, I left it to the 
charge of Captaine George Piercie, a gentleman of honour 
and resolution, until the coming of Sir Thomas Dale, 
whose Commission was likewise to be determined upon 
the arrival of Sir Thomas Gates, according to the order 
your Lordships appointed.” That just describes George 
Percy to a nicety—the gentleman of honour and reso- 
lution. 
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If De La Warr, arriving in the James River, to find 
the entire Settlement deserting their plantation, chastised 
the old colonists with whips—his new Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor, Sir Thomas Dale, may well be described as having 
chastised the whole community with scorpions. Unfor- 
tunately, history once again started to repeat itself. Just 
as the people had lost heart, and started to betray their 
Cause when John Smith was made a casualty, so did they 
now begin to stray from discipline and control after Lord 
De La Warr was forced to leave the Colony because of 
his breakdown in health. Had Smith or De La Warr 
remained in office, there would probably have been no 
trouble, but just as they were both incapacitated at the 
zenith of their power, so did the aftermath of their 
vigorous administration reflect itself on the general out- 
look of the Colony. When Dale sailed into the James 
River with his one hundred kine and two hundred swine, 
to swell the toll of meat on the hoof, Virginia was appar- 
ently a quiet settlement. The new Lieutenant-Governor 
was, as far as most of the colonists were concerned, an 
unknown quantity, while they themselves were decidedly 
inclined towards an easy life and speedy prosperity. 

There was a rude shock in store for them. Sir Thomas 
Dale was primarily a martinet, and, to add to his natural 
disciplinary proclivities, he arrived with a book of rules 
which soon became anathema to the people subjected to 
his administration. Even granted that young countries, 
like young children, prosper best when placed under the 
care and tuition of some talented individual, who can 
mould and influence their characters, the sudden imposi- 
tion of a stringent set of new rules is apt to be disruptive 
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rather than salutary. The actual origin of these regula- 
tions is sufficiently interesting to bear tracing. They were 
known as the “ Lawes, divine, moral and martial,” and as 
such formed the code under which the Deputy-Governors 
had to administer “ Virginia Britannia.” 

They were first established, though not enacted, by 
Sir Thomas Gates, when he was Lieutenant-General, on 
the 24th of May, 1610, then exemplified and approved by 
Lord De La Warr on the 12th of June in the same year, 
subjected to further exemplification and enlargement by 
Sir Thomas Dale, Marshal and Deputy-Governor of the 
Colony, on the 22nd of June, 1611. The preamble is 
illuminating and deserves to be printed in full: — 

“‘ Forasmuch as no good service can be performed . . . 
where military discipline is not observed, and military 
discipline cannot be kept, where the rules or chief parts 
thereof, be not certainly set down, and generally known, 
I have (with the advice and counsel of Sir Thos. Gates) 
adhered unto the Laws divine, and orders politique and 
martial of his Lordship, and addition of such others, as I 
have found either the necessity of the present state of the 
Colony to require, or the infancy and weakness of the 
body thereof, as yet able to digest, and do now publish 
them to all persons in the Colony, that they may as well 
take knowledge of the Laws themselves, as of the penalty 
and punishment which without impartiality shall be in- 
flicted upon the breakers of the same.” 

Their first duty was religious—a call to the people to 
attend morning and evening prayer and to hear sermons. 
Upon the tolling of the bell, twice a day, every man and 
woman was bound to go to church, and the penalties for 
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omission were:—for the first offence—tloss of the day’s 
allowance, secondly to be whipped, and should they again 
default they were condemned to the galleys for six months. 
Sabbath-breaking was very severely punished. The 
order was that every person must attend the sermon in 
the forenoon and the Catechism in the afternoon. The 
sentence for absence on three Sundays was death. Blas- 
phemy of any kind, slighting reference to God’s Holy 
Word, traitorous speech against the King; murder, adul- 
tery, unnatural offences; ravishing any maid, or Indian 
woman; sacrilege and bearing false witness, were likewise 
punishable by death. 

Subversive propaganda against the constitutional gov- 
ernment of the time was effectively repressed. If any 
person were sufficiently misguided as to speak against the 
Council in England or any of their officers, or against 
any books which the authorities might see fit to publish, 
their temerity would be rewarded by whippings for the 
first and second offences, and death should. they persist 
further. The Governor, Lieutenant-General, Marshal, 
the Council in Virginia, and any authorised Captain, 
Commander or public officer were likewise protected 
against adverse comment. ‘The punishment for such 
offences was firstly whipping, secondly three years in the 
galleys, and thirdly death. 

Trading with the Indians without a permit and the 
rifling or despoiling of any Indian who came in to trade, 
might also result in capital punishment for the guilty 
party. All ships’ captains and sailors were subject to 
certain laws regarding their rights to barter with the 
settlers. Loss of wages and trial by Court-Martial were 
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prescribed for any of them who might buy tools or other 
instruments of metal, or linen or woollen apparel, whether 
for money or in exchange for provisions. A price-list had 
to be nailed to the mainmast of their ships, and the values 
thus disclosed must not be exceeded under any circum- 
stances. 

On the whole these laws were framed with genuine 
common sense as the underlying principle governing them. 
There was a distinctly communal touch about the live- 
stock, for the individual might not dispose of his 
posessions at will without going in peril of the gal- 
lows. Any person who killed a bull, cow, calf, mare, 
horse, goat, swine, cock, hen, chicken, dog or turkey 
without leave from the Governor, became liable to death 
—while his unfortunate accomplice might escape with 
the loss of both ears, and burning in the palm of the 
hand. 

Sanitary laws were explicitly and peremptorily en- 
forced in the interests of public health. Washing was 
prohibited in the streets, nor might dirty water be thrown 
away there. Houses had to be kept clean and sweet, 
being subject to inspection by overseers. Beds were to 
be three feet clear of the ground. Work was by no means 
a matter of choice, but had to be carried out daily, com- 
mencing at the sound of the drum and continuing until 
the welcome beat of the same instrument announced the 
time for rest. A drastic rule decreed a whipping for any 
launderer or laundress who might lose or wittingly change 
any linen confided to their charge. The whole code, which 
formed a most comprehensive and intelligible book for the 
conduct of the colonists, had to be read out by the 
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Minister every Sabbath before he commenced with his 
catechism of the people. 

The martial laws are no less plain and to the point. 
Every Captain was to present himself once daily to his 
Colonel or Governor for orders, unless prevented by duty 
from doing so. Morning and evening, either the Captain 
or one of the officers of the watch had to read a prayer 
some two thousand five hundred words long upon the 
Court of Guard. 

In spite of the apparent severity of the punishments 
deemed to be necessary to repress law-breaking, the 
Statute book of the Colony served to establish the state 
of discipline and good citizenship which were essential to 
its well-being. No lax administration could have sur- 
vived those first difficult years in Virginia. By empha- 
sising the communal, and suppressing the individual 
nature of the enterprise, a homogeneous and law-abiding 
commonwealth was fostered which was admirably adapted 
to stand the storm and stress of coming events.. _ 

As far as can be gathered from what records remain, 
the “Laws divine, moral and martial ” acted as a whole- 
some deterrent under the impartial administration of the 
handful of sensible and understanding military men who 
were Dale’s subordinates. 

Except for the verbal instructions given by Lord De 
La Warr, which certainly laid down an enforceable law on 
many points of daily routine, these definite laws, which 
Sir Thomas Dale was instructed to introduce, represent 
the earliest statutes framed for the maintenance of order 
in North America. Taken as a whole, they will be found 
to have formed the basic principles upon which the exist- 
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ing Law of the United States has been built up. There 
are admittedly many exceptions. The religious pre- 
cepts were more or less on a par with those in general 
use in England at the time, for the Church still played a 
prominent part in the everyday life of the people. That 
rigorous ban on all criticism of their superiors, extending 
as it did even to questions of policy, was evidently in- 
tended to stop the murmurs of the malcontents, and nip 
in the bud any of those movements which tend to develop 
into mutiny. Safeguarding the livestock seems to have 
been a wise measure, as it gave the Governor full power 
to maintain the available supplies of fresh meat in the 
Colony, and curb that wastefulness which so easily leads 
to famine. 

Sir Thomas Dale arrived on the 11th of May, 1611, 
with three ships, bringing sufficient provisions to last a 
full year. He found the settlers somewhat inclined to 
take life too easily after the clockwork precision of Lord 
De La Warr’s régime. The crops for the coming season 
were still unsown, but though the middle of May was late 
in the year for commencing such work, he at once turned 
all available hands to the task, and cultivated the fertile 
lands around Fort Henry and Fort Charles for the pur- 
pose. Though the harvest, when it came, was indifferent, 
it at least provided some addition to the supplies from 
home, and the order had gone forth that Virginia was to 
become self-supporting without more ado. Dale had all 
the old-fashioned soldier’s respect for orders, and he 
immediately promulgated the new laws, and applied him- 
self with energy to enforce them. There is no doubt but 
that his rule was marked by the severity of the punish- 
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ments awarded, but apart from his implicit obedience to 
the commands laid upon him by his superiors, the situa- 
tion at the time called for stern measures, and any weak- 
ness just then would have brought the Colony back to 
the lamentable chaos which distinguished Wingfield’s 
administration. There was no hardship for those who 
meant to work and conduct themselves as a God-fearing 
and law-abiding people. The laws divine, moral and 
Martial served to protect all such honest folk from the 
machinations of their evilly-disposed companions. The 
executions, whippings, and other severe sentences meted 
out to the lawless, had a salutary effect upon others who 
were wavering, and checked any impulse towards insub- 
ordination which might have been latent elsewhere. 

Dale’s tenure of the position. of acting Lieutenant- 
Governor was extremely short, only about three months 
in all, but for the would-be shirkers in Virginia they were 
certainly very crowded months. 

Sir Thomas Gates returned from England at the be- 
ginning of August, 1611, and once again took up the reins 
of administration. He and Dale were long-tried friends 
and fellow-campaigners, and with the two of them together 
in the Colony, progress was to be expected. Gates had 
brought out very considerable reinforcements in the “ six 
tall ships ” of his fleet. There were three hundred new 
settlers, and another hundred head of cattle to swell the 
herds already grazing on the plains. He also brought 
fresh supplies of war material and general stores. 

The ambition of Dale was to build a new town. Soon 
after his arrival he had collected as many men as he could 
find who had nothing better to do, and set some of them 
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to repair the houses in Jamestown which were in need of 
it. The rest he employed on felling timber and cutting 
posts, rails and stakes to fence the city of his dreams. As 
soon as Gates arrived he discussed this project with him, 
and finding his chief in hearty accord with it, departed to 
lay the foundations of Henrico, so named in honour of 
the Prince of Wales. 

However harsh and unsympathetic Sir Thomas Dale 
may have been in his administration, and however elo- 
quently he may have sung in praise of the fertility of 
Virginia, he was at heart fully alive to the shortcomings 
of the Colony. When he first landed, and saw for himself 
the terrible distress of the people, he rounded on Chris- 
topher Newport, and accused him of spreading false 
reports at home. Not only did he speak his mind freely, 
he went further, and pulled Newport’s beard for him, and 
threatened to have him hanged for his complicity with Sir 
Thomas Smyth. Did he suggest the settlers should feed 
on trees?—he angrily demanded. 

There is no doubt but that general conditions were 
appalling, and the first colonists were treated like slaves 
or penal servitors. By force and punishment, men were 
compelled to work for an unappreciative corporation, 
whose London Council clamoured for dividends, while 
neglecting to provide sufficient food to give them the 
strength to endure. A vigorous censorship was installed, 
all letters were searched, and woe betide the poor wretch 
who ventured to describe Virginian life in any terms 
which might portray his own vision of it to his friends at 
home. Escape was impossible, and only in rare cases was 
leave granted to return to England. Even when permis- 
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sion had been obtained from the London Council, men 
were frequently prevented from availing themselves of it. 
One man contrived to get a pass to return home from 
the King himself. It was smuggled out to him, done 
up inside a garter, yet he was unable to get away.. 
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Sir Tuomas Date was allowed to choose three hundred 
men from among the settlers to accompany him on his 
new undertaking. This generous gesture on the part of 
the Deputy-Governor must have overcome what might 
have otherwise offered a serious obstacle, for the exponent 
and interpreter of the “Laws divine, moral and martial ” 
was not exactly the man to whom volunteers would have 
flocked. Early in September the pioneers of Henrico set 
sail from Jamestown to prospect for a site for their new 
town. They followed the main stream of the James River 
until further progress was barred by the falls, which in- 
terrupt navigation some forty miles above Jamestown. 
About twelve miles from the falls Dale located the position 
which combined his requirements. A great bend of the 
river enclosed this site on three sides, making it thus easily 
defensible, for the ground rose from the plain sufficiently 
to secure a commanding view of the surrounding country. 
The neck of land lying between the two points, where the 
river started and ended its circular sweep, was about two 
miles across. Within ten or twelve days after his arrival 
he had constructed a fence across the neck of land, thus 
strategically converting his terrain into an island site. 
The town-planning provided for three streets of frame 
houses, a church, and storehouses, At each corner of the 
township he erected high watch towers. ‘ The honester 
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sort of people, as Farmers in England,” dwelt in five 
houses on the bank of the river, and were responsible for 
the security of the place, acting as permanent sentinels. 
From Ralph Hamor’s description it appears that Henrico 
was intended to be far more ambitious than Jamestown, 
for the new town boasted three streets against the two of 
its elder sister. They found the place extremely healthy, 
which was a distinct advance upon the poor reputation of 
the first American township, though the latter was really 
undeserved. Once Jamestown was subjected to the 
“ Lawes divine, moral and martial” it proved to be as 
good to live in as any place. Dale used his pales and 
posts freely, and succeeded in fencing in a large tract of 
land over which his herds could graze in safety. He 
continued to rule with a rod of iron when necessary, but 
the essentials of his code were so generally recognised, 
that occasions for exemplary sentences became rare. 
One of the most important officers under Sir Thomas 
Dale was Captain Samuel Argall. As a navigator Argall 
was second to few, if any, of his contemporaries, and was 
justly celebrated for the rapidity of his voyages. He had 
been out in Virginia in John Smith’s time, for in 1607 he 
was engaged upon a sturgeon fishing expedition there. In 
all probability he belonged to that somewhat vague cate- 
gory of mariners which Smith described as “ pyrats.” 
Later on he most certainly was an active partner in pira- 
tical ventures, but at the time he was serving under Dale, 
he was officially Admiral of whatever fleet happened to 
be present in Virginian waters. At the end of 1611, while 
Henrico was being built, the Indians continued to raid, 
and inflicted certain minor losses upon the English. Dale 
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promptly retaliated, and attacked them. Without the 
loss of a single man he captured and occupied the territory 
inhabited by the marauders, and seized their corn as well. 
As the land in question proved to be particularly fertile, 
he fenced it in and had it planted with corn. The strate- 
gic idea of Henrico and its environs was to create a strong 
island fortress upon which the Colony could fall back in 
case of attack by any foreign enemy from outside. In 
this sense it was a far more important undertaking than 
Fort Henry and Fort Charles, which, although fortified, 
were more in the nature of rest camps and light outposts, 
guarding cultivation as well as covering the main land 
approaches to Jamestown. 

Soon after Dale’s punitive expedition against the 
Indians, Argall, always thirsty for trouble, embarked upon 
an enterprise which, however satisfactory its results may 
have proved, was singularly lacking in good taste. He 
had ascertained that the young Pocohontas had left Pow- 
hattan’s Lodges and was living in retreat in the neigh- 
bourhood of Patawomeke, near by. He determined to 
kidnap the girl and hold her to ransom. His excuse for 
such an outrage was ostensibly concerned with the fire- 
arms, tools, and other gear which had formerly belonged 
to the English, but were then in the hands of Powhattan 
and his tribesmen. By hook or by crook he intended to 
regain that material, and, no hook being to hand, he had 
resort to a crook. 

Argall plotted with an Indian and-his squaw, a couple 
with whom he was on very friendly terms, to accomplish 
his un-Christian object. The reward for their betrayal 
of Pocohontas was Argall’s solemn promise that no harm 
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should befall the daughter of their great Chief, and—one 
copper kettle. Having fixed the terms of the bargain, 
the Indian woman was made to pester her husband with 
requests to be allowed to go aboard the English Captain’s 
vessel and inspect her. After threatening to give his wife 
a good beating unless she stopped worrying him about the 
matter, the cunning savage consented to the visit provided 
that Pocohontas would accompany them. The ruse 
succeeded, and the party were entertained in the cabin. 
The Indian was most attentive to the Captain, surrepti- 
tiously treading on his foot at frequent intervals to remind 
him that he and his squaw had played their part. Pre- 
sently Argall asked Pocohontas to go into the gunroom, 
while he had some private talk with the Judas-like creature 
who had lured her on board. Before long he called her 
back and told her, in the presence of her supposed friends, 
that she was to go down to Jamestown with him, and 
assist in bringing about peace between her father and the 
English. At this the “old Jew and his wife began to 
howle and crie as fast as Pocohontas,” until, with the 
copper kettle and other toys, they went merrily ashore 
while poor Pocohontas was carried away to Jamestown. 
Arrived there a messenger was sent to Powhattan to in- 
form him of his daughter’s plight, and the terms upon 
which she would be restored to him. The price included 
the return of all men, firearms, weapons and tools which 
were then in his possession, quite a good bargain for a 
copper kettle and a few toys. 

The news was a bitter blow to Powhattan. He loved his 
daughter very dearly indeed, but he also loved the English 
weapons and gear. The old rogue found himself on the 
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horns of a dilemma, and for three whole months he main- 
tained absolute silence, while he revolved the problem in 
his mind. At the end of that time he yielded to the per- 
suasion of his Council, and returned seven Englishmen, 
each equipped with an unserviceable musket. In addi- 
tion to that partial surrender, he undertook to make full 
redress for all past injuries as soon as Pocohontas was sent 
back to him. He also promised to hand over five hundred 
bushels of corn, and to remain friendly. with the English 
for ever. The seven men and their useless guns were 
accepted as payment on account only, and word was sent 
to her father that Pocohontas would have to remain 
captive until full reparation had been made. This ulti- 
matum was met by another long period of silence, which 
in the end was broken by the English. 

Sir Thomas Dale and Argall sailed up the river with 
several ships, taking the Indian girl with them, and came 
abreast of Powhattan’s chief Lodge with a force of one 
hundred and fifty armed men. Their arrival was received 
by the Indians as a challenge to fight and, after some 
palaver, and much bravado, the red men announced that 
they would massacre them just as they had done Captain 
Ratcliffe and his party in the past. Powhattan himself was 
not present, being at another Lodge in the forest. Having 
thus declared war on the invaders, the Indians opened 
fire with their bows and arrows on the ships. 

The English at once lowered boats and landed a party 
which set fire to all the houses, and destroyed everything 
else. More parleying followed, messengers had to be des- 
patched to Powhattan for instructions, and a short truce 
was arranged until noon on the following day. Unless 
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matters had been arranged by then, hostilities were to be 
renewed after a timely warning by the English drums and 
trumpets. Two of Powhattan’s sons were allowed to visit 
Pocohontas. They found her in the best of health, 
although rumours to the contrary had been bruited abroad. 
This pleased them so much that they vowed they would 
persuade their father to make perpetual peace with the 
settlers. While the two brothers were taken on board 
ship as hostages, John Rolfe, and another English gentle- 
man called Sparkes, went off to treat with Powhattan. 
They did not actually see him, but met Opechanachough, 
who had taken over the Chieftainship from his brother, 
and he promised to do his best to arrange a lasting 
peace. 

Outwardly this might be described as the psychological 
moment at which the hatchet was buried between these 
two peoples. The Old World, when it invaded the New, 
had found it inhabited by wild and treacherous pagans. 
In accordance with the tenets of the times, as a Christian 
people they felt compelled to uplift the Indians spiritually. 
Conversion was by no means difficult, and Powhattan him- 
self was convinced that there were advantages to be gained 
by embracing the faith of the English, whose God, he 
perceived, had blessed them with worldly gifts far in 
excess of anything their gods had ever done for his people. 
Certainly a very considerable number of Indians were 
received into the Church about that time. Pocohontas 
herself was one of them, and it was during her captivity 
in Jamestown that she was christened, and received her 
baptismal name of Rebeckah, by which, with the title of 
Princess to denote her parentage, she was officially known 
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in England. Unofficially, of course, she was more gener- 
ally called La Belle Sauvage. 

The treaty which was now entered into between Sir 
Thomas Dale, on behalf of King James, and Powhattan 
was very comprehensive. Through the good offices of the 
latter the English were also brought into touch with the 
Chickahomanies, a powerful and independent tribe, living 
next to Powhattan’s people, but owing no allegiance to any 
man. They were warlike and brave people, and of their 
own free will desired to make a lasting peace with the 
English. The agreement made between the Chickaho- 
manies and the Colonists is rather curious. For one thing 
they desired to be known as Englishmen in the future, 
and to become King James’s own subjects. They under- 
took to provide three hundred fighting men to support the 
English in case of attack by Spaniards. A certain tribute 
of corn, which they agreed to render annually, later on 
caused a rift in the amicable relations between the parties. 
The due observance of the various clauses in the treaty 
was left to eight of their chiefs, who in return were to have 
red coats, copper chains, a portrait of King James, and 
the rank of noblemen. Powhattan had already had a 
serio-comic sort of coronation, or investiture, at which he 
received presents from the English King, including a 
crown or coronet of beads, a bedstead and other fantastic 
offerings. Copper, beads and hatchets were among the 
most highly-prized trade goods of the day, and figured as 
gifts on occasions like the present. 

The crowning stroke in all the peace-making, with its 
accompaniment of ceremonial speeches, feasting and 
the customary exchange of presents, was reached about 
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the rst of April, 1614. John Rolfe, having lost his Eng- 
lish wife, had for a long time been in love with Poco- 
hontas, and she warmly returned his affection. The girl 
had spent her long sojourn in Jamestown advantageously. 
Though nominally a hostage, and a captive in the sense 
that she was kept away from her own people, she had 
always been treated with the greatest kindness by the 
English. Being undoubtedly an exceedingly intelligent 
and gifted young woman, the Princess Rebeckah had 
seized the opportunity to cultivate her mind, while her 
father sulked and brooded over the terms of her release. 
She proved an apt pupil, mastering the English language 
with such success that she became wonderfully fluent in it. 
She also studied the customs and manners of her hosts 
until she was a real mistress of good deportment, with a 
remarkable absence of any self-consciousness even on the 
most ceremonious occasions. 

News of her romantic love affair with Rolfe soon 
reached Powhattan, who received it with the greatest joy. 
He sent two of his sons, together with an elderly uncle of 
this favourite daughter of his, to Jamestown to make 
arrangements for the marriage, and to deputise for him in 
the strange ceremony. By that marriage, which was duly 
solemnised in the little church at Jamestown, an era of 
peace and good understanding between the white men 
and the red was established. From its more personal 
aspect, as between the man and the girl, it proved success- 
ful, though all too brief in its duration. John Rolfe was 
a steady and honourable type of man, of good family, 
reputation and fortune, one of the God-fearing and law- 
abiding gentlemen who formed the backbone of the 
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Colony in its infancy. His marriage to Powhattan’s 
daughter was a happy augury for the future relations 
between the native inhabitants of North America and the 
people who had descended upon their country. 

Dale energetically developed the agricultural resources 
of the fertile plains, adopting a policy of small allotments, 
three acres of cleared land to every man being the allow- 
ance. According to Ralph Hamor, an honest, valiant 
and industrious man called William Spence, was the first 
of all Virginian farmers, his record in the sphere of tilling 
the soil dating back to the original arrival of the settlers 
in 1607. Corn undoubtedly constituted one of their most 
urgent needs, and Dale applied himself to systematic culti- 
vation of that staff of life, discouraging the slothful and 
idle by the enforcement of his efficacious code of laws 
with all the penalties therein prescribed. And so the 
Colony settled down to an orderly and prosperous exist- 
ence. 

Corruption in England was rife at the time, and the 
twelve years during which Sir Thomas Smyth, in his 
official capacity as Treasurer, conducted the Company’s 
affairs are marked by constant lack of supplies of all 
kinds, or, when food and drink happened to be provided, 
the stuff supplied by dishonest contractors was frequently 
too bad to be consumable. Smyth’s niggardly methods 
and cruel ways were made a hundred times more hurtful 
to the settlers by his unreasonable refusal to allow them 
to get assistance privately from their friends and sym- 
pathisers. Let them fend for themselves, he declared. 
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From the day when Lord De La Warr left Virginia in 
1611, the Colony had been administered by Sir Thomas 
Gates and Sir Thomas Dale. At times they were out 
there together, otherwise they alternated in the Govern- 
ment, one going home on leave while the other carried on 
in the new State. In 1916 Dale, who had five years’ Vir- 
ginian service to his credit, decided to retire. If he was 
unpopular in some quarters (and he undoubtedly was) the 
fault was not so much his own as that of the régime he 
had been instructed to enforce. Under him the Colony 
had progressed beyond recognition from the insecure 
foothold on that far-flung continent to a well-organised 
and protected community which was rapidly becoming 
self-supporting. When he finally decided to return to 
England he was leaving the scene of his fruitful labours 
for good. After two years spent at home, he was sent 
out to Bantam by the Honourable East India Company, 
and died in Masutipatam, from fever, in 1619. He was 
on the best of terms with the London Council, personally 
as well as officially, for he appointed Henry, Earl of 
Southampton, one of the executors of his Will, and his 
“loving friend, Sir Thomas Smyth, Knight,” an overseer 
of it. 

When he left Jamestown, early in 1616, on his last 
Atlantic voyage, Dale carried with him some interesting 
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Passengers. Foremost among these was Pocohontas, 
alias the Princess Rebeckah, alias Mistress John Rolfe, 
or La Belle Sauvage. Although the most important 
person aboard, this romantic young lady was by no means 
the only one of her race setting forth to visit the land from 
which the strange white folk had come. Some ten or more 
of Powhattan’s people were sailing at the same time, 
women as well as men. Others had been before them, 
and returned with what particulars and descriptions of 
London they had been able to commit to memory. These 
reports had not satisfied Opechanachough, however, and, 
since he now reigned in his brother’s stead, he determined 
to take measures to obtain full and more detailed 
statistics. 

He chose as his special agent a person held in high 
esteem among the Indians. This was a man called Tomo- 
como, one of the Chiefs of Powhattan’s Council. He was 
also a member of the old king’s family, having married 
Matachanna, one of his many daughters. A priest of his 
own tribe too, Tomocomo was accounted a wise and 
understanding fellow. While his mission on this occasion 
may have concerned such questions as the amount of corn 
and the number of trees in Britain, his orders were that 
he should make an accurate census of the population as 
well. 

Now while the former Indian agents who had rendered 
reports on England had only seen the City of London on 
their visits, Tomocomo had the good fortune to be landed 
at Plymouth and make his way through the West Country 
up to London. He set to work to count the population 
conscientiously, even though the task proved beyond his 
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power, for as the contemporary account tells:—‘ And 
accordingly, being arrived at Plimouth, he got a long stick, 
intending to cut a notch for everyone he saw. But he 
was soon tired with such endless Work, and threw away 
his stick, and being asked by the King after his return 
how many people there were, it is said that he replied— 
Count the Stars in the Sky, the Leaves on the Trees, and 
the Sand on the Sea Shore for such is the number of the 
People in England.” 

Like Tomocomo, John Rolfe and his wife landed at 
Plymouth, and journeyed by road to the Capital. John 
Smith was busy at the time of their arrival, being about 
to sail to New England. He nevertheless found time to 
write to the Queen, and entreat her gracious favour on 
behalf of the Indian girl who had once saved his life. 
He also pointed out how much the welfare of Virginia 
depended upon Powhattan’s friendship with the colonists, 
in which matter he considered the good offices of Poco- 
hontas extremely important. Among others who re- 
ceived her and entertained in her honour, were Lord 
and Lady De La Warr. She was treated with great 
honour, and féted at public and private gatherings, appear- 
ing at masques, and parties where she was very much 
admired, 

The climax of this social success was reached when 
Lady De La Warr presented Pocohontas at Court, where 
she was most kindly received by King James and Queen 
Anne. The Queen made a great fuss of her, while James 
was at first too much perturbed to know what to do in 
such circumstances. Here was a commoner, John Rolfe, 
just an ordinary, inconspicuous country gentleman, 
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having the audacity to marry a princess.. So fanatically 
jealous was James Stuart in all matters affecting the 
Divine Right of Kings, that his sense of the proprieties 
was outraged. Fortunately no serious result came from 
his first indignation, for though “ he held it a great crime 
and misdemeanour for any private Gentleman to mingle 
with Powhattan’s imperial blood, it passed off without any 
further bad Consequence than a little Displeasure and 
Murmuring!” 

A furnished house had been prepared for this important 
young lady, since John Rolfe’s own home was far away 
in Norfolk, and it was necessary for his wife to be near 
the Court. The place chosen was Brentford, the ancient 
capital of Middlesex, opposite the royal park and gardens 
at Kew. It was here that John Smith went to pay his 
respects to his former benefactress and playmate. But 
Smith was fully awake to the King’s views on royal 
personages, and the respect due to them. He accord- 
ingly approached the Princess Rebeckah with proper 
ceremony, welcoming her to England with so much for- 
mality that she burst into tears. For a long while she 
refused to speak at all, only her sobs breaking the 
silence. Her husband was present, as well as John 
Smith and several friends of his whom he had brought 
to present to the unhappy girl. Like sensible men 
they all withdrew and left her to herself for two or three 
hours. 

Tears eventually gave way to indignation, however, 
and at the gallant Captain’s next approach she flew into 
a rage, and stormed at him instead. ‘“ You did promise 
Powhattan,” she piteously declared, “what was yours 
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should bee his, and he the like to you; you called him 
father, being in his land a stranger, and by the same 
reason so must I doe you.” 

This argument was altogether too much for poor John 
Smith. He could not bring her to understand that things 
were on a different footing in London from what they had 
been in Powhattan’s lodges. He tried his best to con- 
vince her, but was entirely nonplussed. As he expressed 
it himself: —“ Which though I would have excused, I 
durst not allow of that title (ie., Father) because she 
was a King’s daughter.” 

But Pocohontas was not to be put off by any explana- 
tions of Smith’s, the logic of which was anyhow beyond 
her. He noted that she returned to the attack “ with a 
well set countenance,” when she retorted: And feare 
you here I should call you father; I tell you then I will, 
and you shall call mee childe, and so I will bee for ever 
and ever your Countrieman.” 

She told him how they heard that he was dead, and 
that she had believed it until she arrived at Plymouth, 
and that Tomocomo had special instructions to find out 
whether it was true or not “because your Countriemen 
will lie much.” That special envoy managed to find 
John Smith while he was in London, and he too had a 
complaint to make. “ You gave Powhattan a white Dog,” 
he very sadly remarked, “ which Powhattan fed as him- 
selfe; but your King gave me nothing, and I am better 
than your white Dog.” 

It was while she was in England that the only child of 
John Rolfe and Pocohontas was born. It was a boy, and 
his mother was as pleased and proud of her baby as any 
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mother could be. She lavished her affection on the little 
fellow, but never to the exclusion of her husband, with 
whom she was wholeheartedly in love. The Treasurer 
and Council of the Virginia Company made immediate 
arrangements for an ample and suitable allowance for 
the maintenance of this child, and life might have been 
couleur de rose for the Rolfes had it not been for the 
health of La Belle Sauvage herself. She was a delicate 
little thing, and the house at Brentford had been speci- 
ally chosen in the hope that she would fare better outside 
London than in the City itself. Soon after the birth of 
her child, her health began to give cause for anxiety and 
alarm, and it was thought advisable for her to go home to 
Virginia. 

A ship was got ready, and Samuel Argall, who had once 
tricked her into coming aboard his ship, for the price of a 
copper kettle, was chosen to receive her aboard his vessel 
again, though under very different conditions. But 
Pocohontas was even more seriously ill than had been 
feared, and was not ever to see Virginia again. It is 
doubtful whether she really wished to, for she had become 
thoroughly English in every way, and had vowed she 
would never live among her own people again. Hating 
their idolatry, she had become a most devout Christian 
since her early conversion. The manners and customs 
of her own folk were as distasteful to her as their pagan 
ways, and she found her only happiness with the English. 
She embarked under the care of Argall, but her strength 
failed, and before the ship had cleared from the Thames 
La Belle Sauvage had passed away. ‘They brought her 
body ashore at Gravesend, and there, among the English 
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whom she had loved and served so well, the dearest 
daughter of the great Powhattan was buried with the 
full rites of the Church of her adoption. Her little son, 
Thomas Rolfe, was adopted by Sir Lewis Stukeley, who 
was greatly interested in the child. 
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SAMUEL ARGALL 


AFTER attending to the obsequies of Pocohontas, Captain 
Argall continued his voyage. The resignation of Dale 
had created a vacancy in the Deputy-Governorship of 
Virginia. 

When Sir Thomas Dale left Jamestown, with the 
precious Pocohontas as his guest of honour, he had to 
depute the government to some man on the spot upon 
whom he could rely. His choice fell upon Captain George 
Yardley, that young officer who had fought in the Low 
Countries under Sir Thomas Gates, and suffered ship- 
wreck together with his chief on the Bermudas. Yard- 
ley’s appointment was popular with the settlers who 
hailed with delight the prospect of a more temperate 
administration. The new acting Deputy-Governor was 
a known man, and well experienced in local conditions 
and requirements, for he himself was the owner of very 
extensive properties in Virginia. As Dale’s right-hand 
man he had performed the duties of Marshal of the 
Colony, though contriving to give the penal code a milder 
interpretation, than its originators appear to have in- 
tended. 

For some time past the London Council of the Virginia 
Company had been the centre of an ever-widening circle 
of intrigue and strife. In the unfortunate tug-of-war 
which had been going on at home, the Colony itself was 
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regarded with scarcely more respect than rival teams would 
pay to the rope at which they strain. The two sides were 
“skippered ” by men of outstanding ability in their par- 
ticular spheres. Henry Wriothesley, Earl of Southamp- 
ton, handled his party with that haughty arrogance which 
was characteristic of him. Few men in England would 
have dared to oppose him at any time. Even the almost 
omnipotent George Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, when 
he was at the very zenith of his power and favour with 
the King refrained from molesting the Earl of Southamp- 
ton, for which reason, no doubt, Buckingham was pre- 
vented from getting his ubiquitous fingers into the Vir- 
ginian pie. Southampton’s team, in this battle for 
supremacy in moulding the policy of the new State, in- 
cluded Gates, Dale, Percy, Rolfe and Yardley, for they 
were the men who administered the Colony according to 
his views. : 

The leader of the opposition was Sir Robert Rich, 
afterwards Earl of Warwick, a man of overbearing and 
violent demeanour, not a whit less truculent than South- 
ampton, and utterly unscrupulous. Rich handled his 
team as dexterously and adroitly as his adversary, but 
differed from him in that he accounted no means too evil 
which might serve him to attain his ends. Southampton, 
when angered, was a dangerous man, ready with his fists 
or sword if he so much as scented insult or lack of what 
respect he deemed was due to him. To come into open 
conflict with the Earl was inviting disaster of a physical 
nature, and Sir Robert Rich was hungry for power, not 
wounds. 

In the struggle between these two forceful characters, 
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Rich had to rely on his wits. At intrigue and cunning 
his was a machiavellian master-mind, and it was from 
the sinister armoury of deceit and treachery that he chose 
his weapons. His principal lieutenant or henchman in 
North America was Captain Samuel Argall, whose lust 
for lawless trouble suited his master to perfection. Argall 
was a member of a good old Kentish family. Though his 
subsequent conduct may appear odious, it would be 
wrong to regard him as an entirely bad man. He was 
one of those piratically disposed persons who, in the reign 
of King James, suddenly found themselves deprived of 
the legality of open piracy, and consequently followed a 
more reputable calling as a cloak to cover occasional 
lapses to their former state. They mostly either made 
fortunes and retired, to live in the greatest respectability 
and piety, or, if less lucky, were hanged. Argall was a 
first-rate navigator. His appointment as Admiral of 
Virginia, at the time when it was made, was a well-chosen 
one. Had he been one of the Earl of Southampton’s 
men, he would most likely have proved a good adminis- 
trator. Like most of his adventurous contemporaries, 
Argall was a soldier of fortune with a sword to sell, and 
he quite naturally adopted the course of attaching him- 
self to the train of some wealthy nobleman or person of 
influence. Fate led him to enter the service of a bad 
master, a patron whose instructions made him follow 
base and crooked ways in order to outwit and beguile 
the Colossus who bestrode the path which led to his 
selfish ends. Samuel Argall undoubtedly possessed many 
admirable qualities, and if the colonists in Virginia had 
cause to curse him, it was probably more for perpetrating 
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atrocities which formed part of the fabric of his master’s 
designs, than for following his own inclinations. 

Sir Robert Rich was an example of a good man gone 
wrong. The eldest son, and heir of Robert, Lord Rich, 
he had graduated from Emmanuel College, Cambridge, 
and was admitted a barrister of the Inner Temple. The 
earliest stages of his life reveal him as a man of singular 
versatility. For four years he sat as a member of Parlia- 
ment, but where he achieved far wider notoriety was in 
playing in Ben Jonson’s “ Masque of Beauty,” thereby 
rivalling even Southampton’s great interest in the drama. 
Rich also shared with his rival that devil-may-care 
audacity which made them both so reckless and explo- 
sive. He numbered among his many accomplishments 
that of being a first-rate sailor. An admiring writer has 
recorded of this many-sided person that: “ He was never 
sick one hour at sea, and would as nimbly climb up to the 
top yard as any common mariner on the ship.” 

But a desire to increase his fortune led Robert Rich 
astray. Like other men of his day he embarked upon 
piracy as a means to that end, but unlike most of those of 
his rank and status, he took part personally in many of 
those forbidden but profitable forays which made him 
notorious. His evil ships became a public nuisance and 
actually brought their owner into conflict with the autho- 
rities at home, for at one time his piracies threatened 
the whole of the Honourable East India Company’s trade. 
On such occasions as he was aboard his ships when they 
were seizing prizes, he fought as gallantly and well as 
any man there, exposing himself fearlessly to all dangers. 
Judged by the comments of his own family and contem- 
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poraries, Sir Robert Rich was a good-natured and com- 
panionable man, but too much given to license in his 
words and actions. During the Civil War he sided with 
the Parliament and greatly distinguished himself as a 
naval commander, for he captured Weymouth, and only 
just failed to prevent the Queen’s escape from Falmouth. 

John Pory summed up the weakness of Argall, which 
no doubt descended upon him from his over-lord, Rich, 
in words which probably come very near the truth. He 
wrote that it was the greed of gain, the root of all evil, 
which led him into his piracies. 

Robert Rich’s bitterness, which at times amounted to 
misanthropy, can be traced to the fountain of so much 
unhappiness and cruelty—a skeleton in the family cup- 
board. His father, Lord Rich, had married Penelope 
Devereux, the sister of Queen Elizabeth’s. favourite, the 
Earl of Essex, and the married life of his parents makes 
ugly reading. Lady Rich was as unhappy as a wife could 
well be. Her Lord ill-treated her most shamefully and 
cruelly, indeed it was only the fear of her brother, Essex, 
which kept him from actual violence towards her. So 
miserable and lonely did the poor lady become, that she 
left her husband and became the mistress of Charles 
Blount, Lord Mountjoy, by whom she had three sons and 
two daughters. After the execution of Essex, Lord Rich, 
having no longer any cause for fear in that direction, 
deserted his wife altogether, and she, poor soul, went to 
live openly with Mountjoy. While that illicit relation- 
ship lasted Lady Rich suffered no loss of prestige at 
Court. A divorce was arranged, and as soon as the 
formalities of that were disposed of as required by Law, 
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the much-tried lady was married to her lover, who had 
been made Earl of Devon. King James, who had winked 
at her irregular behaviour during the years she had lived 
in open adultery, resented her marriage with Devon, and, 
turning the cold shoulder on the newly-married couple, 
declined to receive either the Earl or his Countess at Court. 
This ostracism was about as inconsistent as any conduct 
of James in the whole of his reign, and it is hard to re- 
concile it with fair play or common sense. That Sir 
Robert Rich should have become imbued with an em- 
bittered and implacable hatred against Society in general 
is understandable, and it is probable that his idiosyn- 
crasies and peculiarities are directly attributable to his 
mother’s disgrace. That, together with his natural . 
greed for gain, accounts, even if it cannot atone for, 
his hostility to Southampton, the King’s most trusted 
friend and representative on the Council of the Virginia 
Company. 

The motives which animated these two powerful 
antagonists in the duel for the control of the Colony’s 
policy and affairs were hopelessly irreconcilable. South- 
ampton strove for the welfare of the settlers, the pros- 
perity of Virginia, and its growth as a strong strategic 
base overseas. Rich, in his greed for gain, was wor- 
shipping the golden calf, with every intention of increasing 
his own fortunes. The former was patriotic and public- 
spirited, the latter entirely selfish and self-seeking, and, 
in view of their temperaments and personalities a clash 
between the two was inevitable. The combat was bound to 
assume titanic proportions while it lasted, and as the rival 
factions wrestled for control of the helm, the fragile 
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barque of Colonial policy drifted perilously ’twixt Scylla 
and Charybdis. 

The political strife was carried on in London, and no 
matter how serious and menacing it was to the good people 
tilling the soil of North America, they only experienced 
the repercussions. The coming and going of ships be- 
tween Virginia and England was too infrequent, and the 
voyages altogether too irregular, both in regard to their 
happening and duration, to make news reliable or fresh 
when it came to hand. Sometimes rumour might follow 
tidings, occasionally it out-distanced them; in fact, truth 
was at such a premium that it was seldom a genuine 
factor in the market. 

In relinquishing the Deputy-Governorship and leaving 
affairs in the hands of Captain George Yardley, Sir 
Thomas Dale unwittingly brought things to a head. It 
is doubtful whether the London Council had reason to 
regard Argall as a tool of Sir Robert Rich, for at that time, 
he had not disclosed himself as a partisan of any particular 
clique. He was a tried and trusty man, and at his own 
business of navigating uncharted expanses of the oceans, 
he had gained nothing but good repute. 

Whether Rich caught Southampton napping, or Argall 
had hoodwinked the Council into believing him to be a 
supporter of the policy of Smith, Gates and Dale, can never 
be proved. What actually happened was that Captain 
Samuel Argall was duly elected to follow Sir Thomas Dale 
as Lord De La Warr’s deputy in the administration of the 
Colony. When he sailed with the dying Pocohontas from 
London, Argall was on his way to take over the govern- 
ment of Virginia. 
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John Rolfe, having left his motherless son, Thomas, 
with Sir Lewis Stukeley in England, continued the voyage 
with the new Deputy-Governor, leaving Plymouth on the 
15th of April, 1617, and passed the Lizard the following 
day. The famous Treasurer sailed with their own ship, 
and for three weeks the vessels kept sight of each other. 
Then they ran into a dense fog off the American coast, 
and for nearly another three weeks drifted helplessly 
until they found themselves off the dangerous shoals near 
Cape Cod. After anchoring for the night, they laid their 
course for Virginia, hugging the coast-line, and taking 
soundings all the time. Thanks to Argall’s able seaman- 
ship they arrived safely at Point Comfort on the 15th of 
May, having only lost one man, and he a sickly fellow. 

According to an account which John Rolfe wrote to Sir 
Edwin Sandys, they found Virginia in a more flourishing 
condition than it had ever been before, enjoying peace 
with the Indians, and the settlers attending to their farms 
and cattle with an enthusiasm previously unknown. 
Under Yardley, English wheat and barley had been sown 
as well as Indian corn and tobacco. 

Rolfe’s letter gives a touching picture of his grief at 
his loss of his wife, and of the general sorrow with which 
Virginia learned of the death of Pocohontas. He told 
Sir Edwin how much the birth of his son was discussed, 
and hoped that so soon as the little fellow was strong 
enough to face the hardships of an Atlantic voyage, he 
would rejoin his father in Virginia. His boy, he declared, 
“ greatly extinguisheth the sorrow of her loss, all must 
die, but ’tis enough that her child liveth.” What seems 
to have been uppermost in poor John Rolfe’s mind 
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was what people in England were saying and thinking 
about his leaving the child at home. “I know not how 
I may be censured,” he writes, “for leaving my child 
behind me, nor what hazard I may incur of your noble 
love and other of my best friends. But in our short 
passage to Plimouth (from Gravesend), in smooth water, 
I found such fear and hazard of his health, being not fully 
recovered of his sickness, and lack of attendance (for 
they who looked to him had need of nurses themselves), 
and indeed in all our passage proved no better, that by 
the advice of Capt. Argall and divers who also foresaw 
the danger p’suaded me to what I did.” 

There would seem to be no grounds for censuring the 
unhappy man. An ailing child of only a few months was 
hardly a fitting passenger for that uncomfortable voyage, 
without his mother to look after him, and in view of 
Sir Lewis Stukeley’s kind and persuasive offer to take 
charge of the boy until Rolfe could make proper arrange- 
ments for his care, he seems to have acted most sensibly. 

King James, however, thought otherwise, and expressed 
himself vigorously concerning John Rolfe’s behaviour, 
but then he disapproved of that worthy and pious gentle- 
man, so that his condemnation of him was probably some- 
what personal. That he was a protégé of Sir Edwin 
Sandys was an additional reason for James to side against 
poor Rolfe. In a postscript to his letter he begs Sir 
Edwin to remember him for some place of command, 
and for some estate of land to be confirmed to him, and 
the son of Pocohontas as well. 
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WHEN Sir Thomas Dale handed over the administration 
to Captain Yardley in 1616, Virginia was suffering from 
an overdose of strict discipline, far too narrow, in its 
Divine, Martial and Moral outlook, to suit the common 
clay of humanity. To quote from that early pioneer, 
Captain Nathaniel Powell, who, with William Cantrill, 
Sergeant Boothe and Edward Gurganey, wrote an,account 
of Virginian happenings at the time and on the spot:— 
“ But to our purpose, and to follow the Historie. Master 
George Yearly, now invested Deputie Governour by Sir 
Thomas Dale, applied himself for the most part in plant- 
ing Tobacco, as the most present commoditie they could 
devise for a present gaine.” 

The story of tobacco is anything but commonplace. 
From the earliest days in which white men discovered the 
satisfaction to be derived from burning the dried leaves 
of that pleasant herb, it has provided both humour and 
romance, in addition to tremendous wealth. This 
American plant, with its fragrant and highly valued 
leaves, was practically unknown in Europe, until, un- 
heralded and suddenly, it leapt to fame and fashion. 
England’s first Colony owed its very existence to tobacco, 
and the expansion and growth of a great Empire are 
plainly traceable to those fertile plantations in Virginia 
in the year 1616. 
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Amy Robsart’s fickle husband, the Earl of Leicester, 
besides being a sponsor to Lady Yardley’s father, Anthony 
Flowerdew, was likewise the patron of Edmund Spenser, 
whowas a member of his Lordship’s household in Leicester 
House when he wrote his wonderful ‘“ Faerie Queene.” 
Though neither Shakespeare nor Milton appears to have 
immortalised the herb, which was much in vogue in their 
day, Spenser has been less remiss, for in the wonderful 
poem which he composed in the London House of Tem- 
perance’s great-uncle, he wrote:— 


“ For she of hearbes had great intendiment 

Taught of the Nymphe which from her infancy 

Her nourced had in trew Nobility: 

There, whether it divine Tobacco were, 

Or Panachea, or Polygony, 

She found, and brought it to her patient deare 

Who all this while lay bleeding out his hart-blood 
neare.”” 


While Southampton and Rich were fighting for the 
control of Virginian affairs in London, the Colony itself 
was emerging from poverty to wealth. Sir Thomas Dale 
had made the settlers cultivate the land, and the harvests 
were proving sufficient to support life comfortably with- 
out looking to England for food. The climate suited the 
livestock from home. Cattle, goats and pigs all throve 
on their new pastures, and increased in numbers until all 
fears of want or famine were forgotten. If Dale made 
Virginia self-supporting, the credit for bringing the coun- 
try to a dividend-bearing state belongs to his successor. 

Yardley had seen enough of the territory now entrusted 
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to him to satisfy himself that Virginia possessed none of 
the fabled gold-mines they had cherished in their earlier 
dreams. But there was another source of potential 
wealth, and he immediately set to work to develop it; 
and founded the industry which raised the American 
enterprise to an entirely new level. The tobacco planta- 
tions of Virginia date back to the days of George Yard- 
ley’s brief interregnum between the time when Dale left 
him in charge until Argall arrived to take over the admin- 
istration. 

William Strachey records how: “Captain Yardley 
applied himself to the advancement of Tobacco in the 
plantation of 1617.” Pinkerton likewise refers to it in 
his history where he says: “ In the year 1616 one Captain 
Yardley was at the head of affairs, and the reason I take 
notice particularly of his administration is because under 
it they first began.to cultivate Tobacco, which is since 
become the staple commodity of the Colony.” 

Thus, at last, there was a healthy prospect of accumu- 
lating the fortunes men had set out to seek, and for the 
gaining of which so many sacrifices had been made in 
those earlier years. Yardley was living in the Ber- 
muda Nether Hundred at the time, where he had a 
considerable property of his own. In later years the 
name of this district was changed, in honour of the Prince 
of Wales (afterwards the unfortunate King Charles I), 
to Charles Hundred. Another resident in the old Ber- 
muda Nether Hundred at the time was the Rev. Alex- 
ander Whittaker, who was parson in charge there. 

The greed for gain, as Pory has reminded us, is the 
root of all evil. In the case of Tobacco, now accepted as 
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the new hope of the get-rich-quick planters, it nearly 
landed the Colony in fresh disaster. Men scattered in 
all directions in search of the best soil for growing their 
plants, and so industriously did they cultivate tobacco, 
that they neglected their other crops. While there was a 
distinct shortage in the grain reserves, and England 
no longer expected to be asked to supply food for the 
Colony, steps had to be taken to replenish the granaries. 

Yardley remembered the treaty between the English 
and the ci-devant Chickahominies, now  soi-disant 
Englishmen themselves. Under the terms of that arrange- 
ment there was an annual tribute of corn to be paid to 
the white men by their red brothers, and this was already 
in arrears. In view of this default and his own needs, 
George Yardley determined to collect his due, and sent 
messengers to the Chiefs (with their red coats, copper 
chains and portraits of King James) to demand the 
tribute. 

His messengers were received with scant courtesy, and 
“such a bad answer they returned him, that he drew 
together one hundred of his best shot, with whom he 
went to the Chickahominies.” But even this display of 
force failed to convince the Indians that the Deputy- 
Governor was in earnest, and meant to camp on their 
trail until his demands had been complied with. In fact 
they most definitely “ received him ill,” and questioning 
his authority to exact what they had promised to Dale, 
refused to produce a bushel of corn. 

Yardley had no intention of being sent empty away; 
he needed the food and was entitled to it. The savages, 
however, remained adamant in their refusal, and jeeringly 
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defied him to come ashore and take their corn. He im- 
mediately accepted the challenge, landing at Ozines, and 
marching to Mamanahunt to enforce his demands. 

In spite of the bloodshed which ensued, there is some- 
thing very humorous in the encounter itself. The Eng- 
lishmen disembarked, and were paraded in their accus- 
tomed military formation. This, and their movements, 
so commended themselves to the warlike Chickahominies, 
that they immediately adopted similar formation and 
movements, “ putting themselves in the same order that 
they see us, and so marched along by us, each thus 
threatening the other who should first begin.” 

When the English halted, their adversaries halted too, 
standing around in troops, and arguing about the tribute. 
Their trump card appeared to be that they had carried 
all their corn away to the woods and hidden it. All Yard- 
ley’s endeavours to instil a spirit of sweet reasonableness 
into the Indians proved quite unavailing. They continued 
their “insolencies ” and challenged the invaders to fight 
for the corn or else go back without it. The argument 
lasted a day and a half, Henry Spelman, now a Captain, 
acting as interpreter for George Yardley. 

His patience at last exhausted, the Deputy-Governor 
prepared for action. Corn was exceedingly plentiful 
there, while the settlers needed it, and were entitled to it. 
According to the account of Nathaniel Powell, the time 
between the declaration of war and the handing over of 
the tribute was remarkably brief, for he relates how: 
“Presently our Captain caused us to make ready, and 
upon the word to (let) fly among them, the Captain gave 
the word and we presently discharged, twelve lay on the 
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ground, some were killed and twelve more taken prisoners 
and a hundred bushels of wheat were given for their 
ransom.” 

Yardley returned to Jamestown with his booty, having 
three boats laden with corn. The return journey de- 
veloped into a race to be first home with the news, as a 
result of which haste one boat capsized and was lost, to- 
gether with its crew of eleven men and the corn aboard 
her. This expedition was fruitful in another direction 
as well as the capture of some much-needed food. Ope- 
chanachough had been having trouble with the Chicka- 
hominies, who had flaunted their English treaty in his 
face, and the rebuff now delivered to them was very much 
to his liking. 

The tobacco planters carried on their cultivation, and 
a period of calm and prosperity set in. Indians came 
and went freely among the settlers, trading and hunting 
together in friendly fashion. Yardley has been adversely 
criticised for training some of his Indians to use firearms, 
and keeping one special shikari to shoot wild fowl for his 
own table. It seems to have been a reasonable enough 
thing to do, for one gamekeeper could not make an army, 
even if he stole his master’s gun. Such duties in the 
present times are often delegated to native cooks, or an 
orderly, in far wilder lands than Virginia was in 1617, 
when treaties of peace and goodwill were in force, and 
Opechanachough’s highly-fertilised gunpowder garden 
had failed to produce the desired harvest of explosives. 

The whole story of Virginia’s sudden rise to wealth 
through her tobacco plantations is so inextricably woven 
into North American history, that the subject deserves 
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a chapter to itself. Tobacco-planting had come to stay 
in Virginia, and Yardley and his companions found in it 
a solution to the eternal problem of making both ends 
meet. 

Provided that the Settlement was sufficiently self- 
supporting to feed its own increasing population, the 
production of wealth in some form or another was the 
most important item for consideration. The colonists no 
longer continued to live in their fortress-like towns, but 
established smaller settlements throughout the land. 
Farms sprang up, homesteads in which the normal family 
life of the English countryside was reproduced for the 
first time in America. New churches and parsonages 
appeared, though there was no great rush of clergy to 
guide the spiritual life of the New World. 

Yardley’s first term of office certainly coincides with 
the turn of the tide from the ebb of want to the flow of 
prosperity. He was only acting as Deputy-Governor 
between the retirement of Dale and the arrival of Argall 
to succeed him. Locally he was very popular, and his 
tenure of office was regarded as a time of blessings and 
progress generally. The colonists wrote of his period of 
rule thus: 

“In March following our three years time being ex- 
pired as it was our due, we of Charles Hundred demanded 
our long desired freedom from that common and general 
servitude; under which request Captain George Yardley 
freely and willingly assented to our great joy and comfort: 
yet remained the most part of the Colony in the former 
servitude; part of whom were farmers, the rest employed 
in such works, as Sir Thomas Dale gave order for before 
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his departure. We that were freed, with our humble 
thanks to God, fell cheerfully to our particular labours, 
whereby to our great comfort through His blessing we 
reaped a plentiful harvest.” 

Nathaniel Powell referred to George Yardley in equally 
friendly and grateful terms when he wrote: “Thus we 
lived together, as if we had been one people, all the time 
Captaine Yardley staied with us, but such grudges and 
discontents daily increased among our selves, that upon 
the arrivall of Captain Argall, sent by the Councell and 
Companie to be our Govenour, Captain Yeardley returned 
for England in the yeare 1617.” 
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CHAPTER XIX 
ROMANCE OF TOBACCO 


As to the first occasion on which man inhaled the fumes 
of smouldering tobacco, there is no clue. Perhaps it was 
the result of an accident, like the Chinaman’s knowledge 
of roast pork. His house was burned down, his pig got 
cooked, and hence the feast. In similar style some 
primeval forest fire may have scorched the leaves of this 
wild plant, and, as the fragrance proved pleasing to the 
nostrils of the aborigines, they collected more of it, and 
practice ultimately established a new cult. 

All that is certain regarding the origin of smoking, is 
that we owe our knowledge and experience of it to the 
native races of the New World. The earliest chronicles 
of discovery in the Western hemisphere contain refer- 
ences to what was evidently hitherto an entirely unheard- 
of practice. In the first voyage of Christopher Columbus, 
in 1492, his followers reported that the people in Cuba 
carried lighted firebrands, and perfumed themselves with 
certain herbs, which they took with them. 

The earliest date at which tobacco is known to have 
been brought to Europe was in the year 1558. Here 
again the honours rest with Spain. The man to whom 
the distinction belongs was Francisco Fernandez, a phy- 
sician who had been sent by Philip the Second to investi- 
gate and report on the products of Mexico. Two years 
later, however, the French Ambassador to the Court of 
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Portugal at Lisbon, procured some tobacco seed. The 
name of this diplomat was Jean Nicot, and in 1560 he 
presented his seeds to the Queen-mother Catherine de’ 
Medici, widow of King Henry the Second of France. From 
that gift of Nicot’s the tobacco plant received the name 
which it still bears, Nicotiana. 

The herb was from the first credited with extraordinary 
medicinal qualities, and extensively used both then, and 
for a long time subsequently, for a large number of cura- 
tive purposes. For that reason it was known as “ herba 
panacea,” and also “ sana sancta Indorum,” and wonder- 
ful cures were ascribed to it from the earliest days of its 
introduction to Europeans. 

There is a graphic account, still preserved, which was 
written by Thomas Heriot (or Harriott), who was an 
employé of Sir Walter Raleigh, and served as surveyor in 
the expedition which Sir Walter sent out to Virginia under 
his cousin, Sir Richard Grenville, in 1585. In this Heriot 
not only described the rites of the “ Pawcorances,” but 
also dilates upon the medical values of tobacco. “ There 
is a herb,” he records, “ which is sowed apart by itself 
and is called by the inhabitants ‘ Uppowac,’ the Spaniards 
generally call it Tobaco. The leaves being dried and 
brought into powder, they use it to take the fume or 
smoke thereof by sucking it through pipes made of clay, 
into their stomach or head, from whence it purgeth super- 
fluous phlegm and other gross humours, and openeth all 
the pores and passages of the body, by which means the 
use thereof not only preserveth the body from obstruc- 
tions, but also (and if any be, so that they have not been 
of too long continuance) in short time breaketh them: 
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whereby their bodies are notably preserved in health, and 
know not many grievous diseases wherewithall we in Eng- 
land are often times afflicted. 

“This Uppowac is of so precious estimation among 
them that they think their gods are marvellously de- 
lighted therewith: whereupon sometime they make 
hallowed fires and cast some of the powder therein for a 
sacrifice: being in a storm upon the waters, to pacify their 
gods, they cast some into the air and into the water: so a 
weare for the fish being newly set up, they cast some 
therein and into the air, also after an escape of danger, 
they cast some into the air likewise: but all done with 
strange gestures, stamping, sometimes dancing, clapping 
of hands, holding up of hands and staring up into the 
heavens, uttering therewithall, and chattering strange 
words and noises. We ourselves, during the time we were 
there, used to suck it after their manner as also since our 
return, and have found many rare and wonderful experi- 
ments of the virtues thereof, of which the relation would 
require a volume by itself: the use of it by so many of 
late, men and women of great calling, as else and some 
learned physicians also, is sufficient witness.” 

In his description of the land called New France, which 
was the early name of Newfoundland, the famous ex- 
plorer, Jacques Cartier of St. Malo, makes some interest- 
ing references to tobacco as early as the year 1534. In 
his description of the Indians at the Port of the Holy 
Cross, he says:— 

“‘ There groweth also a certain kind of herb whereof in 
Sommer they make great provision for all the year, 
making great account of it, and only men use of it, and 
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first they cause it to be dried in the sun, then weare it 
about their necks wrapped in a little beasts skin made 
like a little bag, with a hollow piece of stone or wood like 
a pipe; then when they please they make powder of it, 
and then put it in one of the ends of the said Cornet or 
pipe, and laying a coal of fire upon it, at the other end 
suck so long, that they fill their bodies full of smoke, till 
it cometh out of their mouth and nostrils, even as out of 
the Tonnell of a chimney. They say that this doth keep 
them warm and in health, they never go without some of 
it about them. We ourselves have tried the same smoke, 
and having put it in our mouths, it seemed almost as hot 
as Pepper.” . 

It does seem a trifle unfair, in view of its warming 
effects, that only men indulged in smoking, for Cartier 
also observed that:— 

“The women go on the snow and ice stark naked.” 

There is another eloquent tribute to tobacco written 
by Ro. B. . . on the 9th of May, 1602, preserved among 
the MSS. in the British Museum. This was dedicated 
to “The Right Reverend Father in God, Toby, Lord 
Bishop of Durham,* his singular good Lord and Patron, 
R.B. wisheth increase of honour, health and comfort here, 
and hereafter fullness of joy and felicity. 

“My humble duty remembered, may it please your 
good Lord, some few years ago I read a little pamphlet 
touching the herbe called Tobacco brought from the West 
Indies and here increased into a great request, not without 
some profit to divers, and being desirous a long time to 
hear the opinion of others pro et con, I found such dis- 

* The Rev. Tobias_ Matthew. 
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coveries happlie in the hands of Mr. Jo. Lisle, which 
when I borrowed and read thoroughly I was smitten with 
a marvellous conceit. . . .” He then describes how, “ at 
about 12 years of age by means of a moist shirt I was 
sodainlie cast in a fever and suffered from wretched 
health, so much so that I was constrained to change my 
study for Divinity to Physic, for health’s sake.” After 
forty years of ill-health he tried “ Tobacco in this way, 
and had some sent from Durham, and the geere to work 
withall.” He took his pipe of tobacco “ fasting, sitting 
close by a warm fire, the space of half an hour or more, 
then I used to gargle my mouth with a cupp of beer, well 
warmed with a toast, after that I receive a good cup of 
Sack. Now if this be true, as true it is, that it is so com- 
fortable to choloricke, leane and spinie men, much more 
of force must it needs be profitable for gross, fatt and 
soggie bodies repleate with hydropsical humours. So 
that consequentlie I may confidentlie infer hereupon that 
Tobacco is comfortable, and commenable for most men 
of any age, degree, constitution or condition soever.” 

Another physician who advocated the use of tobacco was 
Dr. Thomas Willis (1621-1675). He especially recom- 
mended it to soldiers “‘ because it may supply the want of 
victuals, besides it is found to cure mangy and ulcerous 
diseases which are frequent in camps. There is also a 
curious lady in the North that does very great feats in 
sores and ulcers by a preparation of tobacco. While our 
learned and most experienced countryman, Mr. Boyle, 
does highly commend Tobacco clysters in the most violent 
cholick pains, which are often epidemical in cities and 
camps. 
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“Dr. Nehemiah Grew (1641-1712) found the success 
of the oil of it in the toothache, a lint being dipped in it 
and put on the tooth. The effects of tobacco have been 
very good in some violent pains in the head, as some 
thousands have experimented. A modern French author 
has writ a peculiar ‘ Tract of Tobacco’ wherein he com- 
mends it in convulsions, in pains and for bringing on 
sleep.” 

Another champion of tobacco was James Howell, a 
chronicler of London doings in Stuart days. In one of his 
letters he writes:— 

“To usher in again old Janus, I send you a parcel of 
Indian perfume, which the Spaniard calls the Holy Herb, 
in regard of the various Virtues it hath; but we call it 
Tobacco; I will not say it grew under the King of Spain’s 
Window, but I am told it was gathered near his Gold- 
Mines of Potosi (where they report, that in some Places 
there is more of that Ore than Earth), therefore it must 
needs be precious Stuff; if moderately and seasonably 
taken (as I find you always do) ’tis good for many 
Things; it helps Digestion, taken a-while after Meat; a 
leaf or two being steeped o’er Night in a little White-wine 
is a Vomit that never fails in its Operations; it is a good 
Companion to one that converseth with Dead Men; for 
if one hath been poring long upon a book, or is toil’d with 
the pen, and stupify’d with study, it quickeneth him, and 
dispels those Clouds that usually o’erset the Brain. ‘The 
smoke of it is one of the wholesomest scents that is, 
against all contagious Airs, for it o’er-masters all other 
smells, as King James, they say, found true, when being 
once a Hunting, a Shower of Rain drove him into a Pigsty 
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for Shelter, where he caus’d a pipeful to be taken on 
purpose; It cannot endure a Spider or a Flea, with such 
live Vermin, and if your Hawk be troubled with any such 
being blown into his feathers, it frees him; it is good to 
fortify and preserve the sight, the smoke being let in 
round about the Balls of the Eyes once a week, and frees 
them from all rheums, driving them back by way of Re- 
purcussion; being taken backward ’tis excellent good 
against the Cholic, and taken into the Stomach, it will 
heat and cleanse it; for I could instance in a great Lord 
(my Lord of Sunderland, President of York) who told me 
the he taking it downward into his Stomach, it made him 
cast up an Imposthume, Bag and all, which had been a 
long time engendering out of a Bruise he had received at 
Foot-ball, and so preserv’d his life for many years.” 
Howell’s description continues: —“ The Spaniards and 
Irish take it (tobacco) most in powder or smutchkin, and 
it mightily refreshes the Brain, and I believe there’s as 
much taken this way in Ireland, as there is in Pipes in 
England; one shall commonly see the serving-maid upon 
the washing-block, and the swain upon the plough-share, 
when they are tired with Labour, take out of their boxes 
of Smutchkin, and draw it into their Nostrils with a 
Quill, and it will beget new spirits in them, with a fresh 
Vigor to fall to their work again. In Barbary, and other 
parts of Afrik, it is wonderful what a small pill of Tobacco 
will do; for those who used to ride post through the sandy 
Deserts, where they meet not with anything that’s potable 
or edible, sometimes three Dayes together, they use to 
carry small Balls or Pills of Tobacco, which being put 
under the Tongue, it affords them a perpetual Moisture, 
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and takes off the Appetite for some days.” 

According to Sir Walter Besant’s “ London in the time 
of the Tudors” the “palmy time of tobacco extended 
over the fifty years after its introduction. During this 
time the use of tobacco penetrated all ranks and classes 
of society. The grave divine, the soldier, the lawyer, the 
gallant about town, the merchant, the craftsman, the 
*prentice, all used pipes. At the theatre the young fellow 
called for his pipe and for tobacco and began to smoke; 
presently he rose, and walking over to the boxes, pre- 
sented his pipe to any lady of his acquaintance. 

“ People went to bed with tobacco box and pipe and 
candle on a table by the bedside in case they might wake 
up in the night and feel inclined for tobacco. After 
supper in a middle class family, all the men and women 
smoked together. Nay, it is even stated that the very 
children in school took a pipe of tobacco instead of break- 
fast, the master smoking with them and instructing them 
how to bring the smoke through their nostrils in the 
fashion of the day. Tobacco was bought and sold in 
pennyworths. 

“ Everyman carried a ‘ tobacco box, steel, and torch.’ 
Early in the seventeenth century there are said to have 
been 7,000 tobacconists’ shops in London. This seems 
incredible; perhaps there were 7,000 shops in which 
tobacco was sold. For instance, all apothecaries sold 
tobacco. Many of the tobacco shops were of handsome 
appearance. A tobacco shop had a maple block for 
cutting the leaf; tongs for holding the coals, and a fire of 
juniper at which the pipes were lighted. Tobacco was 
so cheap that a man might fill his pocket with it for two- 
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pence. Yet over £300,000 a year was spent in London 
on tobacco, while there were some—but (this is im- 
possible)—-who were reported to spend, habitually, £400 
a year on tobacco alone; that is, 48,000 pocketfuls every 
year, or 130 pocketfuls every day; which is absurd.” 

Such was the origin of the industry which has now 
increased to such a gigantic volume that the figures and 
statistics dealing with it baffle the ordinary person’s com- 
prehension. It is essentially a trade which owes its in- 
ception and growth to English brains and enterprise. The 
British Empire in its infancy was nurtured upon “ Uppo- 
wac.” Our first Colonies throve upon it, and in their 
struggle for life in the New World, turned it to such good 
account that it became the commodity upon which our 
first Empire trade was founded. 

Money was no longer used in Virginia, for tobacco 
replaced it as currency. So great was the demand for 
Virginian “ Uppowac” in Europe, that the planters were 
soon amassing fortunes in a couple of harvests. At-first 
James looked askance at the growing practice of smoking. 
He even went so far as to publish a violently worded 
pamphlet against it. However, like other Scots he was 
a shrewd business man, and the vision of a welcome in- 
crease in his revenue, by taxing every pound marketed, 
soon changed his attitude. 

John Pory, in a letter to Sir Dudley Carleton, has left 
a vivid account of the ease with which fortunes were made 
in Virginia in 1619. His letter runs:— 

“All our riches for the present doe consiste in Tobacco, 
wherein one man by his owne labour hath in one year 
raised to himself to the value of £200 sterling; and 
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another by the meanes of six servants hath cleared at one 
crop a thousand pounds English. These be true, yet 
indeed rare examples, yet possible to be done by others. 
Our principall wealth (I should have said) consisteth in 
servants, but they are chargeable to be furnished with 
armes, apparell and bedding and for their transportation 
and casual (expenses), both at sea, and for their first 
year commonly at lande also. But if they escape they 
prove very hardy, and sound able men. Now that yr. 
lordship may know, that we are not the veriest beggars 
in the worlde, our cowkeeper here of James citty on 
Sundays goes accoutered all in freshe flaming silke; and a 
wife of one that in England had professed the black arts, 
not of a Scholar, but of a collier of Croydon, weares her 
rough beaver hatt with a faire perle hatband, and a silken 
suite thereto correspondant.” 

On the rsth of July, 1631, a band of Virginian planters, 
who had only recently returned to England, petitioned 
the Privy Council regarding about one hundred thousand 
pounds of tobacco which they had with them. They 
asked that they might be allowed Bills of Store without 
Custom. The Lord High Treasurer of England and 
Lord Cottington, the Chancellor of the Exchequer at the 
time, were appointed to deal with the question. Relief 
was granted them to a certain extent, and they were 
allowed to have one-third of their tobacco delivered to 
them against Bills of Store, the other two-thirds paying 
fourpence per pound custom and impost to the King. 

Among these planters who thus established the prin- 
ciple of the Bonded Warehouse for tobacco merchants, 
was Anthony Wills, who had been one of those aboard 
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the good ship Love, which had fallen under suspicion. 

Planter and merchant too, this early bearer of a name 
which has since become a hall-mark of good repute in 
the tobacco world, cannot be passed by without proper 
notice. His presence there at all is of historical interest, 
and, as might be expected, his motives were entirely 
honourable. The Love was carrying a full cargo of 
tobacco on this occasion, and stowed away with the rest 
in her holds, were sixteen hogsheads of the Virginian leaf 
belonging to Anthony Wills, each of them “ mark’t A.W.” 

The running of contraband cargoes into forbidden 
ports, both English and foreign, was by no means the 
only method of cheating the Customs. The home pro- 
duction of tobacco plants was quite as serious a menace 
to the revenue. : 

The evil grew until the King made it illegal to grow 
tobacco in England at all, and endeavoured to tighten up 
the whole traffic until duty was paid on every pound sold 
or consumed. People, however, resorted to the old and 
new tricks to avoid the tax, until, on the 30th of July, 
1621, the Royal patience became exhausted. The Lords 
of the Council had an interview with the Lord Mayor and 
Aldermen of the City of London. The cheating of the 
Customs was declared to be “ to the hurt and prejudice of 
his subjects, and high contempt of His Majesty’s Royal 
Authority. His Majesty being minded not to endure 
such a insolencie, but to let those offenders know what 
it is to contemme his Princely pleasure.” 

The same complaint was also addressed to the High 
Sheriffs and Justices of Kent, Essex, Middlesex and 
Surrey. 
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Still the illicit traffic grew apace, and evaders of taxes 
bought tobacco seed from Virginia, and sowed it in their 
gardens. In the first half of the seventeenth century the 
fodder for an Englishman’s pipe might have been seen 
growing in his garden, side by side with his marigolds 
and hollyhocks. 

Salisbury Plain in time became one huge tobacco plan- 
tation which flourished to such an extent that the Pro- 
tector Cromwell had to send his squadrons and companies 
to supervise the up-rooting and destruction of the plants. 
As far as we are concerned, tobacco-planting has almost 
disappeared as a practical undertaking in England. Soil 
and climate are both suitable, and we could no doubt 
produce a reasonable home crop. Oliver Cromwell’s 
Roundheads certainly had many a square mile of choice 
crops to lay low with their sickles, or destroy in bonfires. 
The truth is that while much grows here, little of it is 
cultivated. 
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CHAPTER XX 
GRUDGES AND DISCONTENTS 


In the month of May of the year 1617, Samuel Argall 
arrived in Virginia to take over the government. George 
Yardley received him with much ceremony on landing, 
according him military honours befitting the occasion. 
The troops were drawn up on parade to salute the new 
Deputy-Governor, the right file being led by an Indian. 
Some amusing criticisms have been made by a modern 
writer on the presence of this Indian among Yardley’s 
soldiers, but the captain was entirely right. The right 
file of a company of British infantry is the guide, and as 
no experienced officer would have dreamed of manceuvr- 
ing in a wild and wooded country, unmapped and of 
unknown extent, without native guides, Yardley very 
properly had Indians attached to his military force to 
pilot them through forest, plain or swamp. On this 
present occasion the guide was obviously paraded exactly 
where he should have been. 

The handing over of the government to Argall was 
duly carried out. This entailed the checking of all the 
Company’s stores, provisions and property. There was 
the Company’s Garden, which was then producing three 
hundred pounds a year profit, in itself an eloquent tribute 
to good stewardship. The fifty-four servants engaged on 
its maintenance went with it. Eighty head of cattle and 
eighty-eight goats also became the temporary property 
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of the Lieutenant-Governor under the system in force. 
The Colony owned its own salt works, which were like- 
wise inspected and handed over to Argall. The new 
administrator was no novice in business matters; he had 
been employed as commercial agent to Sir Thomas Smyth, 
the Treasurer of the Virginia Company, as good a school 
for money-making as any man could have wished for. 

If the ceremonious welcome, and orderly business of 
taking over the property and affairs of the Virginia Com- 
pany seemed an auspicious commencement of a new 
régime, the colonists did not live long under it before they 
were disillusioned. From the very start Argall was an 
arrogant tyrant, self-willed, despotic, greedy and cruel. 
Seeing that Sir Robert Rich was a full-blooded pirate, 
and Sir Thomas Smyth a suspected embezzler, Captain 
Samuel Argall had become a member of a thoroughly bad 
gang. Assuming that his secret orders were to corrupt 
and debase the good name of Virginia, he very quickly 
demonstrated his somewhat warped ideas of obedience 
to his employer. Such conduct would have been suffi- 
ciently regrettable if he had confined his efforts to serving 
his masters, but the temptation to better his own estate 
seems to have been even stronger, and he himself weak 
enough to succumb to it. 

An immediate return to martial law, and the cruelties 
which could be read into its enforcement, marked the 
earliest days of his arrival in the Colony. He played 
upon that until it “imported more hazard to the planta- 
tion than ever did any other thing that befel that action 
from the beginning.” Even admitting that he was 
acting under orders from the Rich faction, Argall was a 
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dishonest rascal, and a bully of the worst type himself 
during his disastrous reign. 

His first assault upon public opinion was somewhat 
crude. He disposed of the eighty head of cattle belong- 
ing to the Company, which were temporarily his to use, 
and pocketed the proceeds, quite a considerable sum of 
money in those days. His rapacity next fastened on the 
fur trade, a new industry which his predecessor had been 
carefully nursing and had managed to foster into a pro- 
mising and important commerce. He proclaimed his own 
monopoly of the business. Others might work and barter, 
but the profits were earmarked and reserved for Samuel 
Argall. 

So he followed his mad and cruel course, going from 
bad to worse, until the “ grudges and discontents ” became 
unbearable. Some of the earlier colonists, both free-men 
and indentured labourers, he practically enslaved, com- 
pelling them to work for him, as and where he directed. 
His personal gain became his obsession. In that par- 
ticular connection Argall was most successful, for before 
he left Virginia he seems to have managed to collect the 
proceeds of his many extortions, and absconded with 
them. 

It is difficult to accept any other theory about this 
tyrannical ruler except that he was the active member of 
a triumvirate—Rich, Smyth and himself, whose object 
was to filch what they could from Virginia, and escape 
with the booty. The ultimate welfare of the Colony 
meant nothing to him; he was superciliously careless of 
it all; immediate gains concerned him more than any 
national policy of expansion, or defence against Spain. 
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Had Argall been content to misappropriate public and 
private property, and convert it to his own use, he might 
have escaped, but his malfeasances went much further. 
To begin with, he embarrassed the home government by 
his personal interests in piratical ventures. There was 
the case of the Treasurer, which put into the West Indies 
for repairs and refit. This vessel was licensed by the 
Duke of Savoy to take Spanish ships as lawful prizes— 
peace existing, nominally at least, between England and 
Spain. 

This is where John Pory wrote the phrase already 
referred to: “This ship, the Treasurer,” he wrote, 
“wente out of England in Aprill was twelvemoneth, I 
think, before any peace was concluded between the King 
of Spain and that Prince (#e¢., the Duke of Savoy). 
Hither shee came to Captaine Argall, then Governour of 
this Colony, being parte-owner of her. Hee, more for 
love of gaine, the root of all evil, than for any true love he 
bore to this Plantation, victualled and manned her anewe, 
and sent her with the same Commission to range the 
Indies.” 

This ship had put in at the Somers Isles to refit and 
have certain repairs done. Pay had got sadly into arrears, 
and the crew, desperate and angry, became violent and 
mutinous. They wanted their money, and failing prompt 
payment, were prepared to go and disclose their recent 
history to the Spanish Ambassador there. They de- 
manded payment to the uttermost farthing, and it was 
not forthcoming. The whole story soon leaked out. 
Argall, the Deputy-Governor of Virginia, was part-owner, 
that was clear enough. His partner was none other than 
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Sir Robert Rich, who emerged as the nominal and accepted 
owner of the pirate ship. The whole affair obtained an 
unpleasantly wide publicity, and the King and his 
ministers were thus placed in a position of acute diplo- 
matic delicacy. 

The story of these happenings in Virginia soon found 
its way home to England. Argall was openly plunder- 
ing and robbing the State, putting the proceeds of his 
misrule into his own private purse. The pleasing opti- 
mism of a year ago was soon changed to the most acute 
pessimism, and the grudges and discontents in the Settle- 
ment became dangerous. Yardley had gone home in dis- 
gust while Argall levied his extortions. 

As soon as the situation was really understood in 
London, definite action was taken. . If Southampton had 
been caught napping when he consented to Argall’s ap- 
pointment, he was by now fully alive to the consequences. 
The return of Lord De La Warr was the obvious solution. 
That nobleman was strong enough to handle the situation 
which had arisen, and honest enough, too, to amend it. 
He was immediately called out of his comfortable retire- 
ment, and commissioned to go back to Virginia to 
straighten things out. His presence there would have 
ended Argall’s misrule, and guaranteed a return to pro- 
gress and sanity. 

De La Warr had contemplated paying another visit to 
Virginia in any case, and it was not long before he set out, 
taking two hundred fresh settlers and a good supply of 
provisions and stores. Once again he visited the Azores, 
where he had formerly been so well received, and cured 
of his scurvy by their splendid oranges and lemons. The 
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Governor of Virginia was again treated with much honour, 
and entertained at a banquet ashore. Soon after he and 
his retinue had re-embarked, many of them were over- 
come by some strange sort of sickness, of which it was 
strongly suspected that the origin was poison. Whether 
there was foul play or not, no diagnosis of any known 
illness appeared to meet the case. On the 5th of October, 
1617, news reached London that Lord De La Warr was 
dead, having succumbed to his illness at sea, at the early 
age of forty. Before the Council at home received that 
information, reports of Argall’s misdeeds had been reach- 
ing them, and the necessity for drastic action in Virginia 
had become increasingly apparent. Had De La Warr 
lived to reach Jamestown his position as Governor would 
have enabled him to place Argall under arrest, or deal 
with him in any other manner he thought fit. The law- 
abiding elements would have rallied round him, and order 
would have been immediately restored. Every officer, 
official, or soldier, would have supported the Chief whom 
they knew of old as a just man and real friend of the 
Colony. Had De La Warr been spared to land once more 
in the State, the command of the military forces would 
have reverted to him automatically, leaving Argall single- 
handed, except for a few of his own special desperadoes. 

Was Samuel Argall involved in some far-reaching 
attempt to discredit Virginia? Did he, if that were the 
case, rate the influence of Rich and Smyth so highly that 
he felt confident that they could get sufficient control of 
the London Council to support his reign in the Colony? 
Those are the two questions which, if any answer were 
forthcoming, would possibly elucidate the mystery of the 
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strange policy he was following. If he believed that they, 
his patrons at home, could wield such power, he was 
either grossly misled by them, blind to the most obvious 
facts, or intoxicated by his sudden promotion to his new 
position. Not only were the immense influence and in- 
domitable personality of Southampton arrayed against the 
Rich faction, with the Cecils and other powerful states- 
men unquestionably on his side—those forces alone were 
bound to prevail over any combination of other interests, 
but in addition to them there was the King himself. That 
James would tolerate any challenge to usurp his rule was 
unthinkable. 

Captain Brewster, who was one of De La Warr’s 
followers, and had settled in Virginia, tried to restrain the 
Lieutenant-Governor, but there was no holding Argall 
now that he had embarked on his wild career. His 
arrogance eventually brought about his downfall. 

The London Council sent out very definite instructions 
to their Deputy-Governor, indicating the manner in which 
they wished him to govern. His reply to their letter 
marked the climax of his overweening audacity. He wrote 
back to inform them that he was a Governor himself and 
no man’s deputy; in short, he flung a direct and imper- 
tinent challenge in the face of the properly constituted 
authority at home. The England of those days, with 
James the First on the throne, was about the last place 
to which to address such a missive and the very instant 
it was opened and read the end of Samuel Argall’s reign 
was in sight. 

Such an affront was unheard of, and cried aloud for 
swift and effectual punishment. Orders recalling Argall 
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were immediately prepared, and despatched to James- 
town: But the Council went still further. He was to be 
placed under arrest, and sent home to England to “ answer 
everything which should be laid to his charge.” 

At the time when these instructions were sent, the 
London Council were still ignorant of Lord De La Warr’s 
death, and imagined that he would be in Virginia and 
ready to give effect to them personally. But he was dead, 
and Argall himself received the news of his impending 
disgrace. ‘There being no Governor to arrest and deport 
him, he had unrestrained freedom to continue his lawless 
and evil ways to his heart’s content. 

Sir Robert Rich was powerless, the only course open to 
him being to lie low and watch events. His party suffered, 
and became so discredited that for a time it ceased to 
function. One of the first results of the general upheaval 
was the resignation of the Treasurer of the Virginia Com- 
pany. The position was now given to Sir Edwin Sandys, 
a protégé of the great Duke of Buckingham, in spite of 
the fact that the King detested him. ‘“ Choose the devil 
if you will,” James exclaimed when the appointment was 
suggested, “ but not Sir Edwin Sandys.” 

Southampton was firmly established in the saddle at 
last, and his adversaries were checked in their sordid 
attempts to use Virginia to enrich themselves at the ex- 
pense of the Company and the colonists. Sir Thomas 
Smyth, after his removal from the important post of 
Treasurer, was accused of wholesale embezzlement, and 
proceedings were commenced against him. Had the case 
been heard, the truth of the plots and intrigues in which 
he was supposedly concerned with Sir Robert Rich, might 
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have provided a nine days’ wonder. Sensational revela- 
tions at his trial, had there been one, would have confirmed 
or denied much that can only be guessed at, but he died 
before it could take place. 

Rich succeeded his father as Earl of Warwick about this 
time. It is one of the strange anomalies of our Peerage 
that ancient titles should pass from one family to another 
as they have done. In this early American history two 
Earls of Warwick occur, as do two Earls of Northumber- 
land. Robert Dudley, Earl of Leicester, a great-uncle 
to Temperance Flowerdew, was a son of one John Dudley, 
Earl of Warwick, and afterwards Duke of Northumber- 
land, who was beheaded for his complicity in the plot to 
place Lady Jane Grey and her husband Lord Guildford 
Dudley on the Throne of England. His attainder auto- 
matically forfeited his titles, which reverted to the Crown. 
The Earldom and Dukedom of Northumberland were 
subsequently restored to the Percy family, from whom 
they had been taken in a similar manner, so that Captain 
George Percy of Virginia, who was a brother of the 
newly restored Earl of Northumberland, and Robert Rich, 
Earl of Warwick, came of an entirely different stock from 
the Dudley holder of those two Earldoms. 
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A QUAINT PICNIC AT NEWMARKET 


THE scandal which resulted from the violence displayed 
by Argall proved, as do so many evils, to be the herald of 
better things to come. The Rich party was shorn of its 
might. Eclipsed for the time being, and utterly dis- 
credited, it became powerless for any further harm. 
Smyth’s removal, and the appointment of Sandys, cleared 
the air, and revived the confidence which had been so 
badly shaken by the rumours of the former’s fraudulent 
transactions. The general upheaval strengthened South- 
ampton’s hand, for men breathed more freely when the 
notorious intrigues of his opponents were brought to a 
sudden and final end. The personal and political repu- 
tation of the President of the Council of the Virginian 
Company had never for an instant been in doubt. South- 
ampton was too popular, too strong, and too highly re- 
spected and liked to be suspected of any dubious deeds. 

While Argall was still at large in Virginia the colonists 
were in a sorry plight. Recalled, there was no one in 
authority to deport him, nor, with a warrant for his arrest 
actually lying at Jamestown, was there any man who could 
apprehend him. It may be that George Yardley could 
have induced him to moderate his excesses, but Yardley 
had gone home at the beginning of his successor’s rule, 
and no one else seems to have had any influence over 
Captain Samuel Argall. 
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The sudden death of Lord De La Warr produced a 
climax in the affairs of the Colony, and the question of a 
successor in the supreme office of Governor at once became 
one of paramount importance. Apart from the tribula- 
tions of Argall’s tyranny and misrule, which were ended 
in theory, if not in actual fact, the policy of the status of 
a new governor had to be carefully considered. ‘That 
problem had probably been debated upon privately, if 
not publicly, in the Council for a long time, and under 
less startling conditions its solution might have proved 
the signal for a trial of strength between Southampton 
and Rich. The appointment of another life-governor 
would have been a struggle for the election of the nominee 
of one of the rival factions. But, as it happened, Argall 
had deprived his patron of any voice in affairs, and the 
matter was urgent in the extreme. 

The King was angry, his patience exhausted by the 
appalling situation in his New World State, and he was 
determined to brook no repetition of anything of the kind. 
Was not Virginia destined to be a bit to curb the haughty 
ambitions of King Philip of Spain? It was unthinkable 
that some clownish fellow, no matter what backing he 
might think he could count upon, should make this all- 
important undertaking the laughing-stock of England’s 
rivals. James was always sensitive as to his dignity, 
jealous as to his rights, and patriotically determined to 
cede nothing to his European rivals. 

In the struggle for control in Virginian affairs he had 
outwardly held aloof. Most of the great City companies 
figured in the list of stockholders, and the City of London 
was about the last corporate body which any sane English 
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monarch would dream of quarrelling with. James him- 
self was popular in that quarter, and could be counted 
upon to exert his authority under circumstances which 
threatened a loss of national dignity, which intimately 
concerned the City. 

It had been early October when London was first 
advised of the death of Lord De La Warr, and the un- 
happy state of affairs created by Argall in Virginia. 
The dual calamity called for a single cure; the appoint- 
ment of a successor to the late Governor. Various names 
were brought forward, and the claims of several noblemen 
were debated. Rich himself was supposed to be one of 
the aspirants, and Gates another, but the choice of Presi- 
dent and Council fell upon George Yardley, and he was 
duly appointed Governor and Captain-General for a term 
of three years. 

Thus, by a happy coincidence, the City received the 
indirect compliment of having one of her own sons pro- 
moted to the highest post which could be held in the 
Colony around which so much civic interest centred. The 
appointment was made some time in the first half of the 
month of November, 1618, when Yardley was just thirty 
years old. 

He had been staying in London with his elder brother, 
Ralph. Their father, Ralph Yardley the elder, had been 
dead for about fifteen years, being one of the victims of 
the plague which was particularly virulent in the year of 
King James’s coronation. In that year of grace 1603, no 
less than thirty thousand five hundred and seventy-three 
persons were known to have died in London alone of the 
dreaded disease. Ralph the younger, George Yardley’s 
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brother, had been apprenticed to a member of the Grocers’ 
Company, of which he became a Freeman himself in due 
time. Until the year 1617 the Grocers had controlled all 
that concerned those commodities which figured in the 
science of medicine. 

King James, ever mindful of the welfare of his subjects, 
scented dangers in the handling of drugs by inexperienced . 
people, and decided to incorporate the Apothecaries of 
London under a new charter of their own. This was 
carried into effect, and among the original grantees of the 
Charter of 1617 was Master Ralph Yardley. He entered 
into the spirit of the venture with much zeal, subscribing 
half the cost of a banner to be used by the Society on 
ceremonial occasions. In later years he was elected to 
serve as Renter Warden and Upper Warden, until in 1646 
he became Master of the guild. The elder brother of the 
newly appointed Governor of Virginia was therefore a 
person of considerable civic importance in London, in 
addition to which he was a man of solid wealth. The 
house which he had bought, and in which he entertained 
George Yardley, was known by its sign, displayed accord- 
ing to the custom of the days before street numbers 
were introduced. The Yardley home sported an arti- 
choke, or as John Pory has it, the sign of the “ Harty- 
choke.” 

These Apothecaries, like the Grocers from whom they 
were separated by their new Charter, were greatly inter- 
ested in the tobacco trade, and since George Yardley was 
one of the most active of all the Virginian planters, his 
brother no doubt owed some of his fortune to marketing 
his crop for him in England. 
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At the time when Ralph and George were living together 
at the sign of the “ Hartychoke ” in Wood Street in the 
parish of St. Albans, the feelings of the people of England 
were subjected to a rude shock by the execution of Sir 
Walter Raleigh. If James had any reason for sending 
that much-tried man to the block at this time it is obscure. 
He certainly distrusted him to the point of believing him 
guilty of some sinister plot to encompass his removal from 
the English Throne. That in itself was at best only a 
nightmare, for so long as Raleigh was safe in the Tower 
he was perfectly harmless. He had no following in the 
country, and was already a broken man. 

The loss of his son in his last ill-fated expedition had 
undermined his health and spirits. The Queen and Prince 
of Wales were known to have supported his pathetic 
appeals to the King to spare his life. In spite of the 
fantastic imaginings of the King, Raleigh cannot have 
seriously contemplated any coup d’état. He knew him- 
self discredited in popular esteem, and almost entirely 
lacking in powerful friends who would have joined him in 
any fresh venture. He was probably sacrificed as a pawn 
in the game being played to bring about a rapprochement 
between England and Spain. In that light he was an 
important person, and the fact that the King of Spain 
was clamouring to have Sir Walter Raleigh handed over 
to him in order that he might be executed in Madrid was 
embarrassing to James. Had he consented to such a 
course, popular indignation in England would have been 
difficult to restrain, for the gesture would have savoured 
of foul betrayal, and almost certainly reprisals would have 
followed. 
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That Raleigh alive was an obstacle to peace between 
the two countries is indisputable. By his actions he had 
forfeited his right to life, and the death sentence passed 
on him had not been unjust. It seems a somewhat callous 
proceeding to have reprieved him for so long a time, and 
then suddenly bring him out of the Tower and exact the 
full penalty in order to satisfy the King of Spain that 
there was an unanswerable reason why his execution could 
not be staged in Madrid. His death on Tower Hill did 
most effectively silence the Spanish demands for an alter- 
native course which might have led to widespread dis- 
turbances at home, on the high seas and in any foreign 
port where ships of England might consort with those of 
Spain. 

Sir Walter Raleigh’s execution. took place only a few 
weeks before George Yardley was appointed to succeed 
Lord De La Warr. Closely as his name is generally con- 
nected with Virginia, he personally had very little to do 
with its colonisation. His period of activity belongs to 
the age of voyages of discovery, and the disaster of Crua- 
toan, rather than to the actual permanent settlement of 
the Colony. He was a great pioneer and adventurer, 
nevertheless, and a spectacular figure during Queen 
Elizabeth’s reign. His losses over the unlucky 
expeditions he organised were stupendous, amount- 
ing to over forty thousand pounds, a fabulous sum for 
those days. 

In abolishing the system of electing Governors of Vir- 
ginia for the term of their natural lives, Southampton and 
his colleagues displayed wisdom born of past experience. 
Their choice of a man who was himself a Virgin‘an of 
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ten years’ standing, and both popular and respected in the 
Colony, was likewise commendable. No stranger to the 
country and its inhabitants could have been expected to 
soothe the wounded feelings of the settlers who had wit- 
nessed the havoc of Argall’s demoralising administration. 
Yardley was one of the biggest landowners, a man with 
such a stake in the country that he could be relied upon 
to devote himself to the best interests of the State, and, 
what was equally important, he was unlikely to indulge 
in long periods of absence from the Colony. No man 
knew better than this newly appointed Governor the 
troubles and dangers which might arise. 

The King and Court had left London for Newmarket, 
a favourite residence of James, whose appetite for hunting 
was insatiable. There were, in attendance on him, a 
number of statesmen and courtiers who were members of 
the Virginia Council, so that there was no break in the 
continuity of discussing the urgent needs of the new 
State. The Newmarket of Stuart times has long since 
vanished, having been burned to the ground by an all- 
devouring fire which reduced even the royal residence to 
ashes. 

To this pleasant town, the very name of which suggests 
a temple dedicated to the sport of Kings, George Yardley 
rode about the middle of November, 1618. His business 
lay with the King himself, and concerned His Majesty’s 
sorely tried Colony of Virginia. The occasion called for 
some brave show on the part of the youthful Governor- 
elect, and Yardley certainly did his best to appear to. 
advantage at a Court where extravagant display was so 
greatly in evidence. It was the custom. for English 
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gentlemen of those days to be attended by retinues of their 
servants, who wore the badge of their master on their left 
arms. Yardley seems to have lived up to the fashion of 
the time and place, for he “ flaunted it up and down the 
street in extraordinary bravery, with fourteen or fifteen 
fair liveries after him.” 

Among the statesmen and noblemen in attendance on 
the King was the Earl of Southampton himself. The 
Court was en féte at the time, celebrating the eighteenth 
birthday of the Prince of Wales (afterwards King Charles 
the First). On the 22nd of November, 1618, George 
Yardley appeared before the King and was invested with 
the order of knighthood. His conversation on Virginian 
affairs appears to have deeply impressed James, for Sir 
Philip Mainwaring, writing to the Earl of Arundel the 
very same day, told him:— 

“This morning the King knighted the New Governor 
of Virginia, Sir George Yardley, who upon a long dis- 
course with the Kinge, doth prove very understandinge. 
Amongst many other things, he told the King that the 
people of that country doe believe the resurrection of the 
body, and that when the bodye dyes, the soul goes into 
certain faire pleasant fields, there to solace itself until 
the end of the world, and then the soule is to retourne to 
the body againe and they shall live both together happily 
and perpetually. Hereupon the Kinge inferred that 
the Gosple must have been heretofore knowne in 
that countrie, though it be lost, and this fragment only 
remaynes.” 

There are two accounts of an impromptu picnic 
arranged in honour of the Prince of Wales’s birthday. 
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Though they differ but little, they leave in doubt whether 
the Marquess of Hamilton or Sir George Goring was the 
inventor of a most original piéce de résistance for picnics. 
Sir Philip Mainwaring, who was actually present, is pro- 
bably correct in his version, for John Chamberlain, who 
wrote the other account, was in London at the time, and 
therefore had to rely on hearsay evidence. 

Mainwaring’s letter, which was dated from Newmarket 
on the day of the picnic, reads: — 

“The Prince, his birthday hath been solemnised heare 
by those few Marquises and Lords which found them- 
selves heare, and to supplie the want of the Lords, Knights 
and Squires were admitted to a consultation wherein it 
was resolved that such a number should meet at Gamiges, 
and bring every man his dish of meate. It was left to 
their owne choyces what to bring; some strove to be sub- 
stantiall, some curious and some extravagant. Sir George 
Goring’s invention bore away the bell; and that was foure 
brawny piggs pipeing hott bitted and harnised with ropes 
of sarsiges, all tyde to a Monstrous bag-pudding.” 

Chamberlain, writing six days after the event, described 
it thus:— 

“We hear little or nothing from Newmarket, but that 
they devise all: the means they can to make themselves 
merry, as of late there was a feast appointed at a farm- 
house, not far off, whither every man should bring his 
Dish. The King brought a great Chine of beef, the Mar- 
quis Hamilton four pigs encircled with sausages, the Earl 
of Southampton two Turkies, another five partridges, and 
one a whole tray of buttered eggs, and so all passed very 
pleasantly.” 
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Sir George Yardley no doubt thoroughly enjoyed the 
typical Jacobean humour of the festivities, which so 
pleasantly coincided with his receipt of the accolade of 
knighthood. His patron’s contribution of two turkeys 
gave a fitting Virginian touch to proceedings from which 
none of the guests can have departed in hunger. 
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Str Georce YARDLEY had no time for further gaieties or 
junketings. His appointment, and the circumstances in 
which it had been made, called for a prompt and speedy 
return to Virginia. Five days after his audience with the 
King at Newmarket he was back in London with his 
Chief, attending a meeting of the Virginia Council. In 
addition to Southampton, who presided, the meeting in- 
cluded the Lords Sheffield, Paget and Rich. Yardley was 
returning to Virginia as Governor and Captain-General, 
with powers far more extensive than any man on the spot 
had hitherto possessed, and for that reason it was deemed 
advisable to appoint a capable and suitable secretary to 
the council at Jamestown. 

The Governor himself asked for the worthy Master 
John Pory, and his request was granted. One of the most 
industrious scribes and letter-writers of his day, Pory, 
with his quaint phraseology and graphic pen, has en- 
riched the world with a fund of gossip and anecdote. 
His selection for the important appointment he was chosen 
to fill was due to his being a first-cousin to Temperance, 
now Lady Yardley, the Marshams of Norfolk providing 
the point of consanguinity. No sooner was the offer of 
the Secretaryship conveyed to him, than he seized his pen 
and wrote one of his characteristic letters to Sir Dudley 
Carleton (afterwards Lord Dorchester), who was a con- 
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stant recipient of his confidences and confessions. This 
letter reveals John Pory as pleasantly flattered at the 
honourable position offered him, yet somewhat perplexed 
as to the terms upon which he might accept such a great 
alteration in his life. ‘“ Right Honble and my Singular 
Good Lord,” he wrote, “No longer ago than yesterday, 
the Council of Virginia, my Lord of Southampton, my 
Lord Rich, my Lord Sheffield, my Lord Paget being 
present did at the instance of Sir George Yardley, the 
newly elected Governor choose me for their Secretary in 
Virginia. This George Yardley hath married my cousin 
germane and infinitely desires my company, so having 
done this office for me without my seeking, I entreated 
him he would also demand what allowance they would 
give me for my setting forth, and what maintenance at 
my coming thither. At this demand he finds them as dry 
as pumice stones, which is the cause I mean not to adven- 
ture my carcase into so dangerous a business for nothing. 
The Governor himself hath preferred to make my means 
worth two hundred pounds a year at least, which I pro- 
pose to accept if he will allow me fifty pounds to fit me 
forth, and to-morrow night I am to receive my last answer, 
but if my sufficiency were answerable, how happy I should 
be to be called to your Ldp.’s domestical service, in case I 
do not embrace this. Your Ldp. I most humbly beseech 
to remember my devoted service to my most honoured 
Lady, and to let her know, that in case I stay, I will from 
henceforth address my attention to her Ladyship, as I 
have used heretofore. Wishing you both all felicity I 
rest your Ldp.’s ever most humbly at your command, 
Jo. Pory. London Nov. 28. 1619.” 
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The matter of the loan was evidently agreeable to 
Yardley. In September of the following year it still 
remained undischarged however, for Pory wrote of it:— 

“Here (as your lordship cannot be ignorant) I am, 
for fault of a better, Secretary of the Estate, the first that 
ever was chosen and appointed by Commission from the 
Counsell and Company in England, under their handes 
and common seal. By my fees I must maintaine my 
selfe, which the Governor tells me may this yeare amount 
to a matter of three hundred pound sterling, whereof fifty 
I doe owe to himselfe, and I pray God the remainder may 
amounte to a hundred more. As yet I have gotten nothing, 
save only (if I may speak it without boasting) a general 
reputation of integrity, for having spoken freely to all 
matters, according to my conscience and as neare as I 
could discerne, done every man right.” 

John Pory was born at Thompston in Norfolk in the 
year 1572. His father, William Pory, was the last of his 
line to possess the old family place, Butters Hall, the ruins 
of which are still to be seen. An earlier John Pory, 
great-uncle to the Secretary to the Virginia Council, was 
a Doctor of Divinity of unusual distinction, being Master 
of Corpus Christi, Cambridge, and Dean of Westminster. 
There must surely be some quality in the soil or the air of 
this charming old-world Norfolk village which induces its 
people to excel in literary effort. It was in the old Rectory 
at Thompston that Edward Fitzgerald applied himself 
to the translation of the Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam. 

In selecting Pory to accompany him, Yardley anyhow 
secured the services of a most industrious Secretary, if 
not an altogether upright and reliable companion for him- 
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self. What lay ahead of the new Governor was not likely 
to prove plain sailing, and he needed not only the best 
brains available, but loyalty and integrity in the person 
of any who might be chosen to assist him in his new 
undertaking. Even if there had been any man already 
in Virginia, who possessed the required qualities, he 
wanted someone to commence work with him at once. 

There was much business to be settled with the London 
Council before Yardley could be ready to sail for Virginia, 
and for two months he was occupied in these transactions. 
He probably had no intention of taking any leave during 
his term of office, and preparations for a married man 
going abroad for three years to a country where shops 
were practically non-existent, would entail considerable 
time, thought and money. He was fortunately in a 
position to provide well for their needs, and his expendi- 
ture of three thousand pounds on his own, and his Lady’s 
outfit, suggests almost regal splendour. At the time of 
his appointment Chamberlain described George Yardley 
as a “mean fellow by way of provision,” but his subse- 
quent expenditure certainly belies that description, as did 
his retinue of “ fourteen or fifteen fair liveries ” at New- 
market. 

The Court of King James was beginning to reflect the 
extravagances of the Duke of Buckingham, and Yardley 
was certainly “ mean by way of provision ” as compared 
with the Duke and the richly apparelled and be-jewelled 
dandies who revolved as satellites around his dazzling 
personage. For a Governor going to rule a new Colony 
he was probably generously provided with everything he 
might be likely to need in Virginia. Pory doubtless 
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assisted in making the purchases, for he had an intimate 
knowledge of what was spent when he wrote:— 

“‘But to leave the Populace, and to come higher, the 
Governour here, who at his first coming, besides a great 
deal of worth in his person brought only his sword with 
him, was, at his late being in London, together with his 
lady, out of his mere gettings here able to disburse very 
near 3,000.1 to furnish himself for his voyage.” 

Three ships lay ready for the voyage to Virginia, and 
when Sir George Yardley had completed his preparations 
he embarked in one of these, the George, and sailed on 
the 29th of January, 1619. Like Sir Humphrey Gilbert, 
Yardley might be accounted as “ having no good hap at 
sea,” though, unlike the earlier pioneer, he did not perish 
thereby, but he had been uncomfortably near doing so 
when the Sea-Adventure was wrecked eleven years earlier. 
On this occasion the George and her sister ships encoun- 
tered very heavy weather, being so roughly handled by 
the elements that it took her exactly three months to cross 
the Atlantic and reach Virginia, which she eventually did 
on the 29th of April. The party, which originally 
mustered about three hundred men and boys, lost four- 
teen landsmen and three seamen during the voyage across. 

According to his instructions, Yardley’s first duty on 
arriving in Virginia was the unpleasant duty of arresting 
Argall and sending him home to England to answer the 
charges against him. This would have been a distasteful 
prospect for the new Governor and his wife, for there must 
have been an intimate friendship between those three 
people, otherwise it would be impossible to reconcile the 
fact that Lady Yardley gave her eldest son the baptismal 
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name of Argall, which she actually did about two years 
later. 

Fortunately for their feelings Captain Samuel Argall 
himself spared them from that embarrassing ordeal by 
putting to sea in a pinnace which had arrived about a 
month before the Yardleys landed. It was hinted that 
John Pory sent word to Argall of what was pending, thus 
giving him time to get away from the Colony before the 
new Governor arrived to carry out the Council’s instruc- 
tions. Whatever the truth, or otherwise, of that rumour, 
Argall had gone, and Yardley found himself happily rid 
of that particular disagreeableness, and free to tackle the 
problems which awaited him, the name of which was 
legion. 

His first act after he assumed the Government was to 
choose a Council to assist him in straightening out the 
chaos and disorder he found in Virginia. His choice fell 
upon Lord De La Warr’s younger brother, Captain Francis 
West, Captain Nathaniel Powell (who was acting Deputy- 
Governor until Yardley arrived), John Rolfe, William 
Wickham, Samuel Macocke and John Pory. With the 
exception of the last-named, these councillors were all old- 
timers, and men of. the Southampton school of policy and 
thought; stout-hearted, reliable and experienced gentle- 
men of Virginia. 

John Pory seems to have felt lonely at first in his un- 
accustomed surroundings, with no daily allowance of tittle- 
tattle, gossip and scandal-mongering to refresh his soul in 
exile. He must have felt like some clubman suddenly 
deprived of his newspapers, mail and the other amenities 
of the modern man-about-town. As was his custom, 
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Master Pory flew to his pen and ink horn and unburdened 
himself to Sir Dudley Carleton. It was only five months 
after he had “ adventured his carcase” into the New 
World, that he wrote to his “ Rt. Honourable, and my 
singular good Lord,” in the following whimsical fashion: 
“ At my first coming hither the solitary uncouthness of 
this place compared with those parts of Christendom or 
Turkey where I have been, and likewise my being seques- 
tered from all occurents and passages which are so rife 
there, did not a little vex me—And yet in these five 
months of my continuance here, there have come, at one 
time or another, eleven ships into this river, but freighted 
more with ignorance than with other merchandise. At 
length being hardened to this custom of abstinence from 
curiosity, I am resolved wholly to minde my business 
here.” 

He concluded by asking Sir Dudley to take compassion 
on him and send him “ what pamphletts and relations 
of the Interim since I was with you, as your Lordship 
shall think good, directing the same (if you please) in a 
boxe to Mr. Ralfe Yeardley, Apothecary, (brother to Sir 
Sir George Yardley our Governor) dwelling at the signe of 
the Hartychoke in greate Wood-street, to be sent to me 
by the first, together with his brother’s things.” 

Yardley’s first despatch to the London Council, 
addressed to the new Treasurer, Sir Edwin Sandys, is 
eloquent of the critical state of the Colony as he found it. 
After referring to the “ sore voyage ” he had experienced, 
and relating that two children had been born at sea, 
neither of whom survived what must have been a most 
trying ordeal for all concerned, he proceeded to describe 
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the state of the settlement. 

He reported that Virginia was once again facing famine 
on account of the failure of the inhabitants to sow corn. 
In order to remedy that state of affairs he “ desired the 
Company to bear with him if for this year he sometimes 
neglected the planting of tobacco, and followed the sowing 
of corn, whereby the next year he hoped by the blessing 
of God to raise such a crop thereof that the said Planta- 
tion shall have no great cause to complain it hath of 
want.” 

There was certainly plenty of hard work to be done, and 
with his Council of six, including the Secretary, the new 
Governor applied himself to it with the greatest fervour. 
Another of the actors in early North American history 
had vanished from the stage, the great Powhattan having 
been gathered to his fathers during Yardley’s absence at 
home, and Opechanachough now reigned in his stead. 
With famine and unrest among the settlers, there was 
always an increased danger of trouble from the Indians 
to be reckoned with. Fortunately it was still early in 
the year, and with the summer before them, they could, 
with diligence, replenish their storehouses before another 
winter descended upon the land. 
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TuHE date of Sir George Yardley’s appointment to succeed 
Lord De La Warr suggests another milestone in the pro- 
gress of American history. From the moment that he 
left King James at Newmarket, and journeyed back to 
London with Southampton and Pory, better days were in 
store for Virginia. However well versed he may have 
been in the art of war, he was less of a fanatical mili- 
tarist than his predecessors, and added to the orthodox 
mind of the soldier certain gifts of statecraft, as well as 
an inherited capacity for business. The Colony was 
sorely in need of the benefits which might be derived 
from a period of rule under a man possessing such 
qualities. 

The settlers. had been disheartened by the oppression 
and the futility of the whole principle of communism 
under which they had lived. In the days of old Virginia 
the practice of that Utopian idealism differed as widely 
from its alluring theory as it does to-day. Experience 
had shown then, as it has done over and over again, and 
is still doing to-day, that the first-fruits of practical com- 
munism are the widening of the gulfs which divide the 
social classes. Humanity will need some new dynamic 
force to uplift the average member of the species to an 
ethical plane where it is as pleasant to hew and carry for 
one’s enemy as for oneself. A perfectly natural reluct- 
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ance to toil for others by the sweat of one’s brow necessi- 
tates taskmasters, overseers and punishments to enforce 
such labour. The Virginian system hitherto prevalent 
was a glaring example of the utter folly of expecting good 
results from communal enterprise. 

When Yardley became Governor, the evils of that par- 
ticular nightmare were at least nominally in force, and a 
harsh feudalism enslaved many who had emigrated to 
Virginia with high hopes. Some of the oldest settlers 
were nothing better than serfs, working under compulsion 
for the Company and with little hope of better conditions 
to come. Others, those for whom similar down-trodden 
wretches laboured, had prospered in good seasons, and 
lived on the common stock when times were bad. There 
was widespread misery where so much happiness should 
rightly have belonged, and there was no reasonable excuse 
for such a state of affairs. Men and women were groan- 
ing for freedom, and the liberty they had ventured every- 
thing to find in America. As things were they were far 
better off before they left their homes in England. 

No man can have been more alive to all this than Sir 
George Yardley, and from the very moment he accepted 
the responsible position of Governor, he strove to bring 
freedom within the reach of every man, woman and child 
committed to his charge. His knowledge of the local con- 
ditions was unrivalled; he knew Virginia both as a soldier 
and official of high standing, and as a landowning culti- 
vator. His long experience had included a. temporary 
spell as Deputy-Governor, so that he knew from personal 
observation where the weak spots in the administrative 
machinery were to be found. Conducted as a penal 
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settlement for innecent Christian folk from the Old World, 
Virginia could never prosper; it was the want of indi- 
vidual freedom which checked progress, and, fully satis- 
fied as to that point, George Yardley obtained it for 
them. 

With the tale of Argall’s misdeeds fresh in his ears, and 
evidences of impending famine before his eyes, the new 
Governor lost no time in getting to work. The “Laws 
Divine, Martial and Moral” were promptly relegated to 
the scrap-heap of anachronisms, not by way of a gesture 
of mildness, but as a sign that commonsense human under- 
standing was to replace the almost barbaric severity of 
earlier years. Yardley was essentially not a mild man, 
though his administration marked the introduction of a 
greater humanity and kindly goodwill than had prevailed 
in the past. 

During the time which elapsed between the date of his 
appointment as Governor and his embarking for Virginia, 
a new code of laws had been drafted by the London 
Council, and these were duly inscribed in four books, and 
sent out with Sir George Yardley. 

They constituted a new Charter, or Commission for the 
government of the Colony, and the tone of them was 
vastly different from that which pervaded the now obsolete 
code enforced by Dale. The old laws had positively 
bristled with repression, the innumerable “ Thou shalt 
nots ” being followed by lurid descriptions of what would 
befall any wayward being who might transgress. Under 
the laws now introduced by Yardley with the sanction and 
instruction of the Company, evil-doing was by no means 
encouraged, and heavy penalties might still be inflicted 
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for all serious offences. But on the whole the four books 
represented a real Charter of Freedom, a Magna Charta 
for the early Americans. They breathed of rights and 
privileges, things far sweeter than the punishment of 
wickedness and vice. 

This adaptation of the Law to administer Justice in a 
more humane fashion than hitherto, was a great step in the 
right direction. Freedom of the emigrants was assured 
by it. Some might have to work for a few years in the 
interest of the Commonwealth, but eventually liberty 
was to become theirs by right. Those who went to Vir- 
ginia at their own expense were free from the day they 
landed; only those who went at the charge of the Com- 
pany, or private planters, could be made to repay the cost 
by services to be rendered. 

The next concession to the long-suffering colonists was 
that they were to have their own freely elected parliament 
in Virginia, to manage their local affairs on the spot. In 
addition to the Governor and his Council there was to be 
a properly devised legislative assembly to direct the 
administration of those affairs which the London Council 
had seen fit to delegate to the Colonial Government. In 
a way this free gift of a degree of self-government to 
Virginia was a bold experiment, and generous as well. 
The past history of the Colony was by no means irre- 
proachable. The capital now invested in the enterprise 
was considerable, and it required more than mere opti- 
mism to justify entrusting any serious control to the 
settlers. It speaks very highly for the confidence which 
Southampton and his colleagues had in the man, that 
they chose George Yardley as their instrument for effect- 
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ing such far-reaching changes. 

Yardley acted promptly, and as soon as he had discussed 
the details of the proposed parliament with his Council, 
he sent out his summonses all over the country. Each 
plantation and incorporated City was instructed to pro- 
ceed with the election of two Burgesses to represent it in 
the General Assembly about to be convened at Jamestown. 
The results of what was the first general election in North 
America are worth recording. 

James City returned Captain William Powell and En- 
sign William Spence. Charles City was less militarily 
disposed, choosing Samuel Sharpe and Samuel Jordan as 
its members. Henrico, or the City of Henricus, elected 
Thomas Dowse and John Polentine. Kiccowtan the Indian 
township which included Fort Henry and Fort Charles 
chose Captain William Tucker and William Capp. John 
Martin’s Plantation was represented by Thomas Davis 
and Robert Stacy. Smythe’s Hundred was represented 
by Captain Thomas Graves and Walter Shelley, while 
Martin’s Hundred returned John Boys and John Jackson. 
Argall’s Gift selected Mr. Pawlett and Mr. Gourganey. 
The Hundred named after Lady Yardley’s family, 
Flowerdew, was represented by her nephew, Ensign Ross- 
ingham and Mr. Jefferson. Captain Christopher Lawne 
came on behalf of his own plantation with Ensign Washer 
as the second member, Captain Warde likewise serving 
his plantation, and having Lieutenant Gibbs as his 
colleague. 

Such was the muster of that historical assembly of 
which Professor T. C. Johnson has written: ‘ American 
freemen assembled in the choir of the Church at James- 
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town on that Friday, July 30, 1619. It is to that spot, 
and that day that we must look . . . and not to the 
Compact made in the cabin of the Mayflower more than 
a year later.” 

As Professor Johnson has said, the choir of Jamestown 
Church was the setting for the opening of this assembly 
of American freemen. It was the most convenient place 
they could find for their purpose, and, in view of the 
solemnity and significance of the occasion, could not have 
been better chosen. 

Sir George Yardley sat in his accustomed seat in the 
Church which he had known from the day it was built. 
His council were ranged on either side of him. Facing 
the Governor and Council sat Master John Pory, elected 
Speaker of the first Parliament, and beside him was John 
Twine, appointed Clerk of the General Assembly. At 
the Bar of the House stood Thomas Pierce, the Ser- 
geant, in readiness for any duty that might be required 
of him. 

Still following the custom of the Mother of Parliaments 
in every detail, the proceedings were opened by prayer, 
the purport of which is fortunately preserved, thanks to 
the willing pen of John Pory, who states: “ But forasmuch 
as men’s affairs do little prosper where God’s service is 
neglected; all the Burgesses took their place in the Quire, 
till a prayer was said by Mr. Bucke, the Minister, that it 
would please God to guide and sanctify all our proceed- 
ings, to His own glory, and the good of this plantation, 
that as we had begun at God Almighty, so we might pro- 
ceed with awful and due respect towards His Lieutenant. 
our most gracious and dread Sovereign.” 
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Prayer being ended, the Burgesses were asked to retire 
into the body of the Church. From there they were called 
up in order, and by name, and, as Pory expressed it, 
“every man (none staggering at it) took the oath of 
Supremacy and then entered the Assembly.” The scene 
at the opening of this forerunner of a long line of American 
Parliaments, and other legislative assemblies variously 
named, must have been most impressive. The very occa- 
sion for the gathering denotes a day of rejoicing, with the 
pent-up miseries of past years swept away by well-founded 
hopes for a future of freedom and liberty for King James’s 
subjects in his first Colony. 

The House settled down to business as soon as the 
preliminary ceremonies had been complied with. Parlia- 
mentary custom in the early seventeenth century allowed 
for plenty of personal recrimination and abuse, far more 
than would be tolerated at Westminster in these drab 
days. Captain Ward was soon on his feet in defence of 
his election, for Mr. Speaker Pory took exception to his 
presence in the Assembly, alleging that he had either 
settled on land belonging to the Company, in which case 
his plantation was not a lawful one, or, alternatively, that 
he was planting on Captain John Martin’s land, and 
merely a “limb and member of him, and there could be 
but two Burgesses for all.” Ward was requested to with- 
draw while the Assembly debated the knotty question of 
his eligibility. 

Eventually the House agreed to admit him in view of 
his public-spirited conduct in providing the Settlement 
with large quantities of fish when there was a great 
scarcity of food in the land. His colleagues also appre- 
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ciated that he had been to great expense in developing his 
plantation, and he was allowed to retain his seat, as well 
as his fellow member, subject to his giving an undertaking 
to obtain, at the earliest possible moment, a commission 
from the Treasurer and London Council authorising his 
plantation. Captain Ward consented to the conditions 
and having given the undertaking required of him, 
he and Lieutenant Gibbs duly took their seats in the 
House. 

The next issue was raised by Sir George Yardley him- 
self. The Governor could not see his way to proceeding 
with the business of the day until they had satisfied them- 
selves as to the position of Captain John Martin’s Bur- 
gesses. He pointed out that Martin held his land under 
a peculiar patent which exempted him from respecting the 
laws governing the rest of the community. This inequality 
appeared to extend to any Laws which the Assembly 
might make in the future, and Sir George was unwilling 
to admit Members who could take part in framing laws 
which they themselves need not observe. 

These anomalies which the Governor was disclosing 
arose from the wording of Captain Martin’s patent, a 
clause of which stipulated: —“ Item: that it shall and may 
be lawful to and for the said Capt. John Martin, his heirs, 
executors and assignes to govern and command all such 
person or persons as at this time he shall carry over with 
him, or that shall be sent him hereafter, free from any 
command of the Colony, except it be in aiding and 
assisting the same against any foreign or domestical 
enemy.” 

This certainly put Captain John Martin, and his heirs 
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for all eternity, into a position which might prove intoler- 
able now that the Colony was possessed of its own 
machinery for law-making, and that was more than 
Yardley could stomach. Martin was immune, and all his 
servants and followers with him, from the new laws which 
the Governor had to administer, as well as any which the 
Jamestown Assembly might place on its still virgin statute 
book. They might, as Sir George pointed out, “ deride 
the whole Company, and choose whether they would obey 
the same or not.” 

Martin’s two Burgesses were ordered to withdraw from 
the House until the Captain had appeared in person before 
the Assembly, and it could be ascertained from him 
whether he was prepared to forgo the offending clause in 
his patent, and consent to submit himself to the general 
laws of the State. Pending that his Burgesses were to be 
“utterly excluded, as being spies, rather than loyal Bur- 
gesses: because they had offered themselves to be assistant 
at the making of the laws, which both themselves, and 
those whom they represented might choose whether they 
would obey or not.” 

For the first day of the first session of a brand-new 
parliament, the proceedings seem to have been brisk, and 
the members to have adapted themselves to the unaccus- 
tomed task of legislation with remarkable ease. In spite 
of the expulsion of John Martin’s two representatives, that 
gentlemen himself, although apparently above all laws, 
was to have further complaints launched against him on 
this same day. 

It was alleged on oath by Thomas Davis that Captain 
Martin had sent a sloop, under Ensign Harrison, to trade 
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with the Indians for corn. Meeting a canoe, and finding 
the occupants unwilling to trade, they took by force of 
arms what they could not get by barter, carrying the corn 
from the canoe to the sloop in a basket. So much for the 
statement of Thomas Davis. News of the affair had 
reached Opechanachough, and he had been asked to obtain 
justice for the Indians, who had received nothing but some 
copper, beads and negligible trade goods. This was 
viewed with much concern by the Assembly, the feeling 
being that such outrages could only breed danger and loss 
of life, in addition to making trade impossible with the 
red men. 

Accordingly two orders were made by the House, to be 
forwarded to “ our very loving friend Capt. John Martin 
Esquire, Master of the Ordinance” in the name of the 
whole Assembly. One of these bade him explain the 
matter of the sloop’s piracy thoroughly if he could, and, 
in case he could not, then his patent notwithstanding he 
must from henceforth take leave of the Governor, as other 
men, and provide security for his people’s good behaviour 
in the future. It was also made clear to him that what- 
ever authority he might derive from the terms of his 
patent, the Assembly took the view that he had abused it 
in this case. 

The other letter, also dated 30th of July, 1619, was 
terse and to the point, being couched thus:— 

“ Capt. Martin, We are to request you upon sight here- 
of with all convenient speed to repair hither to James City 
to treat and confer with us about some matters of special 
importance, which concern both us, and the whole Colony, 
and yourself. And of this we pray you not to fail.” 
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At what other Parliament in all the world’s history can 
it be said that so much serious business was transacted 
on the day of its birth? These matters were of vital 
importance to the good people of Virginia, as now repre- 
sented by some thirty Burgesses in the House, but they 
only formed a prelude to the serious agenda of the day’s 
work done before the adjournment for the midday meal. 
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THERE was nothing dilatory or slipshod about America’s 
first legislators. Few, if any, modern institutions could 
hold a candle to the Jamestown Parliament of 1619 where 
rapidity and thoroughness were concerned. Unhampered 
by Party or Press, they entered into the spirit of their 
important task with relish, zeal and energy. Martin’s 
patent appeared to offer a direct challenge to their newly 
constituted authority, so with an unexampled unanimity 
they decided to curb his claims, and bring him into line 
with other colonists and planters. 

Having disposed of the obstacles presented by the 
affairs of Captains Warde and Martin, the Assembly settled 
down to more weighty business. The four books which con- 
tained the new Charter of Freedom were next introduced, 
in order that members might discuss the privileges, orders 
and laws as now promulgated. The Speaker was careful 
to emphasise that this was not undertaken in any carping 
spirit of criticism, for they quite appreciated that, being 
already sanctioned by the London Council, they could but 
assent to them. It was felt that they should be examined 
just in case anything might somehow have been included 
which they “ should find not perfectly squaring with the 
state of this Colony, or any law which did press or bind 
too hard, that we might by way of humble petition seek 
to have it redressed; especially because this great Charter 
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is to bind us and our heirs forever.” 

John Pory, industrious and purposeful as he was, had to 
bear the brunt of this part of the day’s work, though, as 
he himself has recorded, he “a long time had been ex- 
tremely sickly, and therefor not able to pass through long 
harangues.” He prefaced his remarks by explaining the 
occasions of the meeting and then read out the com- 
missions for establishing the Council of State and the 
General Assembly in Virginia. After that he proceeded 
to read two of the books, and, incredible as it may seem, 
disposed of them while still in the forenoon of that first 
day’s session. The House then elected two committees, 
each consisting of eight members, who were to examine 
and report upon the four famous books. Then, and not 
before, they “ brake up for the first forenoon’s session,” 
and dispersed for lunch (or rather dinner), which was their 
principal daily meal in those strenuous times. 

After the interval for refreshment the House re- 
assembled, the committees going to the tasks entrusted 
to them, while the Governor and Council, with those 
members who were not on Committees, debated the future 
business. Apart from the four books, the subjects to 
be dealt with were, firstly, to decide which of the instruc- 
tions formerly given by Lord De La Warr, Captain Argall 
or Sir George Yardley, were to be retained in the new 
code of laws. The second point touched upon what 
might be termed “ private members’ bills,” and lastly as 
to what petitions should be submitted to the London Coun- 
cil. These deliberations had lasted three hours when the 
two committees returned to the House and made their 
reports. After that, the hour being late, the House 
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adjourned until the following day. 

It was a remarkably fine achievement, and much of 
the credit for the wonderful smooth running of the wheels 
of legislature was due to Master John Pory. He was no 
novice in parliamentary matters, for he had sat in the 
House of Commons at Westminster, so that on matters 
of routine and procedure, his opinions and rulings would 
have been extremely valuable. The presence of the 
Governor in person, supported by all his Council, must 
have contributed to the dignity of the sitting, held, as it 
was, in the Church. 

Southampton, Sandys and the London Council as a 
whole, played their part nobly in seconding Yardley’s 
efforts, and ship after ship came out from home. At the 
time of his arrival to take over -the Government, Sir 
George found about four hundred people inhabiting the 
Colony. During his first year twelve ships arrived at 
Jamestown bringing more than one thousand emigrants. 
The herds were likewise increased by five hundred head 
of cattle from home, and many horses, as well as goats, 
and innumerable swine, were added to the livestock in the 
Settlement. 

One item in the legacy of Argall’s government caused a 
certain amount of anxiety and misgiving about this time. 
In addition to the pirate ship Treasurer, owned by Argall 
in partnership with Sir Robert Rich, afterwards Lord 
Rich, but now, since the death of his father, Earl of War- 
wick, another vessel commanded by that roving captain 
had bombarded some French settlements near the coast. 
It. is quite possible that this exploit was undertaken on 
secret orders from the King’s ministers. James was 
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terribly jealous of the welfare of Virginia, and resented 
any foreign intervention in North America. The fact 
that Samuel Argall was publicly denounced, and his raid 
repudiated by the Government, does not dispel the possi- 
bility that he was given a hint that a little gunnery prac- 
tice in a certain region would be winked at by those in 
authority. That bombardment and the piratical exploits 
of the Treasurer gave rise to a strong feeling of uneasiness 
in Virginia, and when Yardley arrived, reprisals were 
expected. 

John Pory’s account of the preparations made by his 
chief to meet any such attack is very characteristic of the 
Speaker’s graphic style, when he describes how: “ The 
evente thereof (we may misdoubte) will prove some 
attempte of the Spaniard upon us, either by waye of 
revenge, or by waye of prevention, lest we might in time 
make this place sedem belli against the West Indies. But 
our Governour being a Soldier truly bred in that univer- 
sity of warre, the Lowe Countries, purposeth at a place 
or two upon the river fortifiable to provide for them, 
animating in the meanwhile this warlike people (than 
whom for their small number no prince can be served with 
better) by his example to prepare thir courages.” 

However, no landing by Spaniard or Frenchman was 
attempted, though had anything of the sort occurred, the 
shore batteries in those “place or two upon the river 
fortifiable ” should have been able to give account of 
themselves. The James River would have proved an 
ugly trap for anything short of a really powerful and well- 
armed squadron, and the English settlements were well 
inland. Where reprisals did result was on the unfortunate 
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merchantmen plying to and fro across the Atlantic. One 
such ship in particular had a taste of the results of Argall’s 
greed for gain and piracy. 

This was the Margaret and John, of one hundred and 
eighty tons, armed with eight iron guns and a falcon. She 
was on her way out to Virginia, carrying eighty passengers 
in addition to her crew. Bad weather drove her off her 
course, and after about six weeks battering against the 
seas, She sighted a ship. The Margaret and John made 
for Dominica, and, being short of fresh water, put in to 
Guadeloupe to replenish her store. Here they found six 
shipwrecked Frenchmen who had been marooned for a 
year. From them they learned that seven days before 
their arrival, a Spanish man-o’-war had put in there, 
looking for her consort ship, and that it was that vessel 
they had sighted. Eleven weeks later the English ship 
reached Mevis, where they decided to rest awhile. 

Two tall ships, flying the friendly flag of Holland, were 
already there, when the Margaret and John, coming to 
anchor alongside them, hailed them pleasantly. They 
immediately recognised their mistake, for the Spaniards, 
as they really were, in spite of the Dutch colours, answered 
their friendly hail with another kind of hail altogether, in 
fact a volley of shot. They then proceeded to bombard 
the little English ship with their heavy guns. She was 
caught unawares, with her decks so cluttered with 
passengers and their gear, that she could not clear for 
action and give her guns space tomovein. The Spaniards 
continued to rake the Margaret and John with their fire, 
until the English got one of their demi-culverins to bear, 
and hit the Vice-Admiral’s ship between wind and water. 
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The damaged warship withdrew, leaving her senior to 
settle the affair. The latter now struck the Dutch flag, 
and ran up the standard of Spain, under which she called 
upon the English to surrender. 

Some parleying followed, but proved unavailing. The 
Englishmen hoisted sail, and firing afresh at their assailant 
forced her to withdraw. For half an hour the fight con- 
tinued in a dense pall of smoke, pierced by the angry 
flashes of gunfire. The Spaniards now attempted to board 
the Englishman, armed with pikes and cutlasses, but met 
with such heavy fire and sturdy pikemen that their attack 
was repulsed, and they were driven back. Again they 
charged, and yet again. At the third assault the English 
fired a volley into them, and their commander fell dead, 
together with many of his men. And so the fight continued 
at close quarters, the Spaniard having fouled the anchor 
cable of her adversary, and being thus fast to her until 
some intrepid soul, at the cost of his life, cleared them 
by severing the cable with an axe, and the two ships 
drifted apart after two and a half hours of hand-to-hand 
fighting, 

No sooner had the Margaret and John extricated her- 
self from this bloody encounter than the Vice-Admiral 
returned to engage her afresh, while her crew were still 
busy separating the dead from the wounded. Once again 
the English demi-culverin spat with deadly effect, hitting 
the Admiral’s ship fair and square, so that she had to run 
for smooth water to repair her damage. The following 
morning both Spaniards came up with the English ship, 
and stood by her all that day and the following night, 
threatening much, but doing little damage. After one 
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more assault they abandoned the attack altogether, and 
sailed away. 

The casualty list of the Margaret and Jokn included 
that excellent physician, Doctor Bohun, who had already 
been in Virginia, and returned to England in attendance 
on Lord De La Warr. Like others of his day, he had 
studied in the Netherlands, probably at Leyden, where so 
many English students were to be found. Seven other 
men were killed outright, and two more died of wounds. 
Sixteen more were wounded, but survived, and settled 
in Virginia, little the worse for their adventure. The hero 
of the fight was Captain Anthony Chester, whose courage 
and leadership in a desperate situation were mainly re- 
sponsible for the Margaret and John giving such a good 
account of herself, and safely landing so many survivors 
in Virginia. The Spaniards were both ships of about 
three hundred tons, and armed with sixteen to twenty 
brass guns apiece, so that the odds were in the neighbour- 
hood of four to one against the English, to say nothing of 
the fact that men-o’-war were opposed to a merchantman. 

With other culverins and demi-culverins disposed in 
places fortifiable along the river, George Yardley con- 
centrated on the domestic affairs of Virginia, giving little, 
if any, heed to the threat of Spanish invasion. Officially 
the rapprochement between England and Spain was well 
favoured in high quarters at home, a fact doubtless well 
known to the Governor, but Spain too had her counter- 
parts of Samuel Argall, and had the settlements been 
vulnerable from the coast, Virginia might have had to foot 
the bill for the Treasurer’s malpractices. Situated as the 
city was, no individual pirate could have raided James- 
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town and got away, nor would two or three Spanish or 
French men-o’-war have been able to do any real damage 
before they would have been sunk, captured or burnt. 

Most of the early debates in the new constituted Parlia- 
ment concerned land, plantations, settlements, methods 
and rights of tenure; the burning question of the legality 
of earlier grants and patents was threshed out, and 
usually referred home for decision, as they related to 
matters and acts which ante-dated the powers of the 
General Assembly. But the most important and recur- 
rent theme in all their deliberations was the liberty and 
freedom of the subject. Serfdom under any disguise at 
all was anathema to the new régime. While it was accepted 
that English people, transported at the expense of the 
Company, or of private planters, would have to repay the 
cost of their passage, keep, equipment and training, by a 
certain amount of unpaid labour, the fundamental idea 
was that after a reasonable period everyone should obtain 
full freedom and independence. 

After their long sitting on the Friday which witnessed 
the dawn of their existence, the House reassembled on 
Saturday, and considered the reports of the committees 
appointed to examine the four books. The points raised 
were businesslike and sensible. For instance, they sug- 
gested that a local Sub-treasurer should be appointed, 
to receive the rents due to the Company in London, and 
that he should be authorised to accept payment in kind, 
since, having no mint, the colonists had no money. They 
asked for workmen, too, to carry out the improvements the 
home Council insisted on. Particularly did they urge 
this on account of the contemplated University and 
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College, asking for workmen of all sorts fit for that 
purpose. 

Perhaps the most pathetic of all these humble petitions 
was that in which they prayed that the “ savage name ” of 
Kiccowtan might be changed to something more appro- 
priate to the area which included the two forts named 
after the sons of King James, for Fort Charles and Fort 
Henry were both in that unchristian-sounding area, 

In short, the General Assembly accepted the new 
Charter of Freedom, not only nem. con., but with applause, 
and it was duly resolved to thank London most warmly 
for the emancipation incorporated in the amended laws, 
with their promise of freedom and liberty. Sir George 
Yardley appears to have agreed to all this, but, as Pory 
disclosed, he privily informed the Speaker-Secretary that, 
in his personal opinion, and having regard to the fact that 
they could not trust the Indians, it would “ behoof us not 
to make so large distances between plantation and planta- 
tion as ten miles, but for our more strength and security 
to draw nearer together.” Subsequent events, principally 
the massacre of 1624, entirely vindicate Yardley’s saga- 
city, and point to the value of a soldier and statesman in 
colonising new lands among hostile people. 

After returning the reports of the two committees, and 
instructing them to report again on the Monday, the House 
settled the price of tobacco for the time being. Abraham 
Piersey, the then Cape-Merchant, or colonial trader, was 
summoned, and informed what the current rate should be, 
namely, three shillings for a pound of the best, and eigh- 
teenpence for the second quality. He somewhat demurred 
at this standardisation, but, being handed the instructions 
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in writing from this virile, if infant Assembly, had per- 
force to conform to its orders. 

Leaving the committees to continue their deliberations, 
the House rose, the only entry on Sunday, the rst of 
August, recording the untimely death of Master Walter 
Shelley, member for Smythe’s Hundred. 
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CHAPTER XXV 
TOWARDS PROSPERITY 


IF any pessimists had entertained doubts as to the wisdom 
of granting self-government to Virginia, their fears must 
have been short-lived. The results of the Charter of 
Freedom were instantaneously apparent. ‘The hopeless 
despair of life under the old conditions vanished from the 
moment the news of such sweeping reforms became known. 
No sooner was it realised that individual effort was to be 
rewarded by individual gain, than men went to work with 
alacrity, a thing unknown during the dark days of com- 
munistic rule. : 

On the Monday Captain John Martin, in obedience to 
the summons, presented himself at the Bar.of the House. 
On the question of giving the Governor security for the 
good behaviour of his people when they went trading in 
the Bay, he showed a spirit of sweet reasonableness, and 
agreed to do so notwithstanding anything in his patent. 
But he proved adamant touching the offending clause in 
his title deeds, and refused point-blank to forgo his rights. 
He contended that he had an inalienable right to hold his 
lands to all intents as the Lord of any Manor in England. 
The assembly regarded that as too obscure, for how 
could they possibly know the prerogative rights attaching 
to every Manor in England? Deadlock ensued, Martin 
had his patent which legally gave him certain rights, and 
those were entirely distasteful to the Governor and the 
whole House. 
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Towards Prosperity 


No solution was possible as far as anyone in the Colony 
was concerned, and pending a ruling from the home Coun- 
cil, the status quo remained. A petition was forthwith 
drafted, and ordered to be sent to their Lordships in 
London, asking for a decision on the standing of the 
parties. Quite specifically the Virginia Council asked 
that Martin’s inequality with those who were obviously 
his co-equals or superiors in the Colony should be re- 
moved. His two Burgesses were refused admittance to 
the Assembly. This struggle for freedom and the right 
to rule by constitutional government eventually led to 
much heated argument on both sides of the Atlantic. In 
Virginia men were determined that nothing should. be 
tolerated which “ may divert out of the true course of the 
free and public current of Justice.” 

Next to freedom and justice for all, Yardley seems to 
have valued peace. For the moment relations between 
the settlers and the Indians were nominally friendly, being 
governed by treaties, which, provided that they were 
observed, guaranteed lasting peace. Unfortunately the 
utterly different outlook of two such diverse peoples made 
it impossible for them to abide by the letter of those well- 
intentioned contracts, and pin-pricks which led to friction 
were all too frequent. The Assembly made laws by which 
the English were forbidden to injure or oppress the 
Indians, or do anything likely to disturb the peace, or 
revive the ancient quarrels. 

Lest freedom should lead to idleness it was enacted that 
any man who was found to be living as an idler or runa- 
gate should be set to work for wages under a master until 
he had satisfied the authorities that he had mended his 
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ways. There was a wonderful subtlety in the punish- 
ments laid down for offences; to make a lazy fellow work 
for wages showed a masterly knowledge of human psycho- 
logy. Gamblers who might be detected playing at dice 
or cards were reminded what a fool’s game such a vice is 
by an equally simple expedient. The winners were to 
forfeit their winnings, and both they and the losers were 
fined ten shillings apiece, so there could be no profit in 
gambling except for the person who laid the information, 
and the pious or charitable institutions of the district 
where the offence took place, who shared the confiscated 
winnings and all the fines between them. 

Prohibition being as yet undreamed of in America, 
drunkenness had to be discouraged. A distinction was 
made between officers and private.persons in the matter 
of over-indulgence in liquor. For both classes the first 
offence was gently dealt with, the former being privately 
reproved by the Governor, the latter getting a similar 
rebuke from the parson. If that failed to cure them and 
they got drunk a second time, they suffered alike and were 
publicly rebuked by the minister in Church. For a third 
conviction an officer was to be degraded, power being 
given to the Governor to reinstate him if he saw fit. 
Civilians would have to lie in bolts for twelve hours in the 
Provost-Marshal’s house, and pay that official a fee for 
his hospitality as well. Habitual drunkards were to be 
hailed before the Governor and Council and receive more 
severe punishment. 

The conversion of Indians to Christianity was an 
accepted reason, or excuse, for the colonisation of Vir- 
ginia, and since the Assembly knew quite well that they 
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could not trust the red brethren, rules were made to guard 
against the possible dangers which might arise from too 
much intermingling. Children were to be chosen as stu- 
dents rather than their elders, and young and promising 
pupils were given a grounding in elementary education as 
well. The House laid it down, in the case of adult Indians, 
that the colonists should neither try to attract them nor 
utterly reject them. Where friendly Indians wished to be 
employed by the white people in such activities as hunting, 
fishing, threshing corn or the like, not more than five or 
six might be allowed to stay at one plantation, and then 
only by special permission of the Governor. In all places 
where Indians lived in the English settlements, day and 
night guards were ordered to watch out for treachery. 
Lone settlers might on no account harbour Indians. 

To prevent future famines the amount of corn which 
every man was required to plant yearly, and the reserve 
supply of grain he must keep, were most carefully laid 
down. French emigrants had been brought out to tend 
the vines, for the early Virginians entertained the highest 
hopes from their vineyards, and looked forward to the day 
when their vines would rival those of France, Portugal 
and Spain. Every householder in the Colony was com- 
pelled to plant ten vines every year, and to learn how to 
dress his vineyard himself unless he employed an experi- 
enced vigneron. Settlers were expressly forbidden to try 
and entice each other’s servants to desert their masters 
and enter their own service. 

Trade in the earlier years had been desultory and un- 
satisfactory. Many projects had been tried, but hitherto 
tobacco and sassafras alone had proved profitable. Some 
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of the enterprises were probably too ambitious in the then 
state of the Colony. One attempt at glass-making had 
been made during Sir Thomas Dale’s term of office, but 
had failed by reason of the inefficiency of the Italians sent 
out to work it, “than whom a more damned crew Hell 
never vomitted,” as Master George Sandys a few years 
later forcibly expressed it. 

Considerable quantities of timber had been sent home, 
a good trade being established for the oak, walnut, ash, 
bay, cedar and fir woods of Virginia. The fir trees were 
greatly valued at home, where they were used for masts, 
Gates himself vowing that one Virginian fir would make 
the mainmast for the greatest ship in England. Sir George 
Yardley was particularly enjoined by the Council to widen 
the scope of the Colony’s productions. Rope, pitch and 
tar were among the commodities they urged him to export, 
as well as soap-ashes. The soap-making industry in 
England was particularly flourishing at the time. It is 
interesting to note that one branch of the Governor’s 
family has been engaged in that trade for centuries, and 
is still flourishing in London. ’ 

Another new industry upon which the colonists built 
great hopes was the production of very excellent silk. If 
the tobacco of Virginia was second to none, so also were 
her mulberry trees, which Sir Thomas Gates had rightly 
declared to be capable of supporting millions of silk- 
worms. King James, who might have justly claimed to 
be the father of the Empire Marketing Board, was very 
strongly opposed to foreign importation of anything which 
his subjects could produce within the realm. For this 
reason he absolutely prohibited silk from being sent into 
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Virginia. If the settlers needed that particular luxury, 
they must grow it for themselves. As a profitable venture 
it was rated very highly, for the cost of labour was negli- 
gible. A contemporary writer most ably stressed that 
point when he exclaimed: “. . . what a Treasure then will 
his be, and no labour, cost, hazard, expense of time at all, 
a Boy only to keep away the birds from eating the silk- 
worms on the Trees.” 

Many treatises were written on the subject, some scien- 
tific, others homely or even humorous. They dealt with 
every aspect of the affair, from the latest approved method 
of feeding the worms to new schemes for obtaining the 
maximum of silk from the cocoons. One writer, yielding 
to a temptation to soar above the prosy efforts of his 
seventeenth-century rivals, produced the following quaint 
versification of his equally quaint reflections:— 


“We all are creeping Worms of th’ earth, 
Some are Silk-Worms great by birth, 
Glow-Worms some that shine by night, 
Slow-Worms others, apt to bite, 

Some are muck-Worms slaves to wealth, 
Maw-Worms some that wrong the health, 
Some to the publique no good-willers, 
Cancker-Worms and Cater-pillars; 
Found about the earth wee’r crawling, 
For a sorry life wee’r sprawling, 

Putrid stuff we suck, it fills us, 

Death then sets his foot and kills us.” 


The General Assembly, urged to foster the production 
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of every profitable form of trade and cultivation, decreed 
during its first session that every settler should, during the 
first seven years he was on his land, plant at least six 
mulberry trees there annually, and as many more as he 
chose. They had also that grass, already referred to, 
which produced a silken fibre from which fine twine was 
made. Though this was spun into rope, it was felt that 
its quality demanded that it should be put to more 
advantageous uses, and thus command a higher price 
than the mere sixpence a pound it was fetching. So 
excellent, in fact, was the grass in question, that Queen 
Elizabeth had had a silken gown made of it, which cer- 
tainly proves that synthetic or artificial silk is no great 
novelty. 

_ The fur trade was controlled by the Company, skins 
being brought in by the Indians for barter, or when 
occasion demanded that a Chief should make a handsome 
present to some highly placed officer, which in most cases 
only amounted to diplomatic bartering. The prices 
obtained for some North American furs in those early days 
would make the furriers of Bond Street and the Rue de la 
Paix green with envy. Sables varied from eight to twenty 
shillings the pair: the best martens commanded four 
shillings apiece: a fox pelt was sixpence, while otters 
fluctuated between three and five shillings a skin. Musk- 
rat at two shillings a dozen would certainly attract buyers 
to-day, and beavers were to be had at varying prices, the 
maximum being seven shillings each. And, by way of 
parenthesis, every skin was genuinely that of the beast 
whose name it bore. 

The General Assembly somehow found time to hear 
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disputes, and try serious cases, as well as performing its 
legislative duties. Captain William Powell brought one 
of his servants before this supreme Virginian tribunal of 
the day, and charged him with several serious offences. 
Describing this delinquent, Thomas Garnett by name, as 
a lewd and treacherous servant, he accused him of publish- 
ing, in a letter to the Governor, a gross and defamatory 
libel against himself. In addition to that, wherein he 
accused the Captain of drunkenness and theft, and per- 
suaded his fellow-servants to testify to the truth of his 
accusation (in which they failed to support him), there 
were further charges. Powell complained that he had 
affronted his wife and himself by his wanton behaviour 
with a woman servant of theirs, a widow, in full view of 
the house. For all of which the Governor sentenced 
Garnett to be nailed by his ears to the pillory for four 
days, with a public whipping daily while he stood 
there. 

John Rolfe was another who appeared before the Assem- 
bly, his complaint being against Captain John Martin. He 
stated that Martin had written him a letter, taxing him 
with unseemly conduct of which he had never been guilty. 
He further reported that the Captain had cast aspersions 
on the new Government of the Colony, which Rolfe de- 
clared was the most temperate and just there had ever 
been in Virginia. He followed up his accusations by 
remarking that the Government was indeed too mild for 
some people, who were made insolent by the unwonted 
liberty they now enjoyed. The petition was referred to 
the Council to deal with. 

The heat of the last few days had been so great that 
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Members were beginning to be affected by it. Sir George 
Yardley himself was feeling ill. Since the prospects of 
cooler days seemed somewhat remote, the House resolved 
to adjourn until they came, and sittings would be more 
endurable. On this last day of the first part of that 
memorable session, the Assembly passed some more laws 
which throw interesting sidelights on those far-distant 
days in old Virginia. 

No man, under penalty of forfeiting five pounds sterling, 
might sell or give to the Indians any of the larger breeds 
of dogs, or any English dog of quality whatever. Special 
mention was made of mastiffs, greyhounds, bloodhounds, 
and land or water spaniels, the prohibition extending 
generally to every dog or bitch of English race. The 
penalty for selling firearms, powder or shot, or any offen- 
sive or defensive weapon, or likewise making a present of 
any of those to the Indians was that he be deemed a 
traitor to the Colony, and as such hanged so soon as proof 
of his guilt was forthcoming. 

Straying away was‘ forbidden, and no man was allowed 
to go more than twenty miles from his home, nor to absent 
himself for over seven days, without permission from the 
Governor, or Commander of the place where he lived. 
Indian townships and dwellings were absolutely out of 
bounds for all the colonists. Muster rolls of the inhabi- 
tants and all their servants and dependants were to be 
prepared, and lodged with the Secretary of State. The 
clergy were ordered to render annually in the month of 
March lists of all baptisms, marriages and burials at 
which they officiated. Where there was no parson avail- 
able, the Commanders of that particular place were re- 
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sponsible for the performance of those duties. The laws 
and rites of the Church of England alone governed the 
ecclesiastical life of the Colony. 

Immorality was not to be countenanced, and the 
ministers were ordered to keep a vigilant eye on all sus- 
pected sinners. If mild reproof and gentle admonitions 
failed to persuade any who were guilty of keeping dis- 
honest company with women, or other scandalous con- 
duct, punishment was to follow. After two warnings, 
should they continue to live in sin they might be suspended 
from the Church for a period during which they might 
repent, and seek readmission; failing that, excommunica- 
tion ensued, followed by arrest and seizure of the entire 
property of the delinquents. Swearing was allowed to be 
indulged in free for the first three swears, after which the 
Church received five shillings for every lapse. Servants 
who swore and were unable to pay their fines had a 
whipping as an alternative. 

Before the Governor finally prorogued the General 
Assembly on that 4th of August, 1619, he paid an eloquent 
tribute to Mr. Speaker Pory, giving him every credit for 
his successful endeavours to establish the House. He 
touched upon the great amount of reading and writing his 
position entailed, and would continue to entail, for he had 
yet several books to prepare for the new Corporations. 
The Clerk to the House and the Sergeant were likewise 
commended for their zealous attention to their respective 
duties. It was then resolved that a levy of one pound of 
the best tobacco should be made on every man and man- 
servant, over the age of sixteen, in the Colony. This was 
tobe delivered to Pory, and divided between him and the 
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Clerk and Sergeant according to their respective degree 
and rank. 

Shortly after the House rose, a Dutch man-o’-war put 
in to Virginia, and landed twenty negro slaves. These 
poor wretches, who came to Virginia in August, 1619, 
were the first of their kind to work in the North American 
plantations. 
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Ir there was one outstanding feature about Sir George 
Yardley’s administration, it was the great humanity which 
influenced his policy and actions. In his devotion to the 
welfare of Virginia, he seems to have been actuated by 
strong feelings, at times amounting to pity, concerning 
the lot of his fellow-countrymen. So many of them had 
suffered in misery and despair for a number of years, that 
the blessings of freedom and liberty which he introduced 
to replace the harsh régime of earlier days must have 
greatly enhanced his popularity. To him, mankind de- 
served to be served if it was intended to serve, whereas to 
some of his predecessors the colonists might have been 
sent there to give unremitting service in return for their 
daily bread. 

In the report of the first session of the Virginian Assem- 
bly, a lengthy document prepared by John Pory, there 
occurs a brief passage which reveals Yardley’s outlook on 
the Colony. In this he says that he hopes that the London 
Council will, of their courtesy, “accept our poor endeav- 
our, and of their wisdom be ready to support the weak- 
ness of this little flock.” The fact that he himself had 
prospered greatly, and was already rich and highly placed, 
while other Englishmen, who had been there as long as he 
had, were practically destitute, gave him an incentive to 
liberate the under-dogs and set them on the fair road to 
prosperity. 
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For this, by his long experience of all that had been en- 
dured in the darker days, he was better qualified than any 
newcomer could be. The true character of the Indians 
held no mysteries for the man who had waged war against 
them for ten years, wars sometimes of physical violence, 
at others the clash of wits, or just constant vigilance, and 
bickering about trifles. Peace born of mutual affection was 
unknown, except in such rare cases as that of Pocohontas 
and a few others. At the best an armed neutrality existed 
between the two peoples, with the greed of gain on both 
sides, which in itself was a constant danger. Any absurd 
quarrel about the ownership of a few fish, or a turkey, 
might fire the train without warning, and revive the count- 
less feuds which were only nominally forgotten. 

But George Yardley’s vision of the new State was by 
no means confined to subduing the Indians, and enclosing 
the territory now occupied, for the benefit of the colonists 
and stockholders. His dreams were of a prosperous and 
contented offshoot of England, planted in a wide expanse 
of the fertile country called Virginia, but otherwise con- 
ducted as any part of the old country might be, living 
under the same laws, enjoying the full rights and privi- 
leges of free-born Englishmen, with peace, security and 
opportunities just as equitably distributed as they were at 
home. 

Apart from his experience of Virginia, his own material 
prosperity, and the confidence the London Council had 
shown in him personally, by selecting him to carry out the 
great reforms he had just inaugurated, Sir George Yardley 
was temperamentally suited to the task before him. It 
was his very humanity which fitted him for the post he 
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had accepted. The settlers needed sympathy and under- 
standing just as much as the safety of the whole Colony 
required armed and disciplined forces. There had been 
so much dragooning and oppression in the earlier days, 
that leadership with a touch of human kindness was re- 
quired to soothe the jangled nerves of people who had 
known too much terror. A little word of praise here, a 
kindly thought, just those metaphorical pats on the back, 
which encourage the poor fellow who is doing his: best, 
however bad his best may be—those trivial little things 
were badly needed in Virginia at the end of Samuel Argall’s 
administration. 

The new Governor possessed the geniality which was 
wanted to temper that stern discipline without which the 
Colony would have been a mere rabble of self-seeking men, 
having no regard for the general welfare of the population. 
George Yardley had another priceless asset in his wife, 
for that gentle lady was to be accounted among the oldest 
of the settlers, and one who had lived through the most 
hideous and unspeakable horrors of the “ starving time.” 

Lady Yardley’s return to Virginia with her husband 
after his appointment constitutes a landmark in the social 
life of the American State. At a moment when the 
memory of the hardships was being obliterated by golden 
hopes for to-morrow, a married Governor, who brought his 
wife with him, must have appealed to the people as a 
symbol of continuous and permanent government. 
Hitherto stability had been unknown. The first Governor 
was resident for about as many months as his nominal 
rule had lasted years, and the irregular and frequent 
changes had made for uncertainty in policy. 
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Temperance Yardley was returning to live among 
friends of many years’ standing after a comparatively short 
absence in England. The appointment of Sir George to 
succeed Lord De La Warr had been extremely popular 
with the inhabitants of Virginia, and the fact that his 
Lady was as true a Virginian as any member of the com- 
munity, made her presence in her new réle an undoubted 
advantage to the Colony. In this memorable year of 
1619, when a new spirit of freedom permeated the lives of 
the settlers, Lady Yardley’s first child was born. The 
arrival of her little daughter, Elizabeth, must have been 
an event for rejoicing through wider circles than the im- 
mediate household of the Governor. Whatever the baby’s 
cousin, John Pory, might have to say of the uncouthness 
of early colonial days, Temperance apparently found 
the home of her adoption sufficiently civilised for that 
important event. As a matter of fact, all her children 
were born in Virginia, the daughter being followed by two 
sons: Argall, who was born in 1621, and Francis, the baby 
of the family, who came in 1624. 

Sir George Yardley did not confine his belief in the 
married state and rearing a family to his own personal 
life and home. In marriage he saw the consummation of 
his ideals for permanent colonisation, and in the children 
of the married settlers he hoped to make the future genera- 
tions of the English race in America. His policy was to 
fill that fertile land with married couples, dwelling in their 
own homesteads, tilling their own soil not only for their 
immediate gain, but for the benefit of their children, and 
their childrens’ children after them. A man with a stake 
in the country is always more concerned for the welfare 
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and security of such a commonwealth than one who, own- 
ing nothing beyond what he can carry away, proposes to 
serve a term of years, and sail for home as soon as he can 
afford to retire. Yardley’s idea was to populate the 
Colony with a race of free-born Virginians, and to that 
end he clamoured for English girls and women to be sent 
out to become the mothers of the sturdy Arcadian children 
of his dream. 

The more to emphasise this need, the Governor and 
Council in General Assembly petitioned the home Council 
“to allow one share in the Virginia Company to every 
male child, born to any planter’s wife in the Colony, and 
to all others begotten in Virginia, being their only hope of 
a posterity.” They also asked that wives should be given 
shares as well as their husbands: “ because that in a new 
plantation it is not known whether man or woman be the 
more necessary.” Could it be that Lady Yardley assisted 
her husband in drafting this petition? Sex equality 
seems to have been stirring on the other side of the Atlantic 
for centuries before it convulsed England, and the possi- 
bility of a male inferiority complex to have been officially 
recorded on the second day of the first American Parlia- 
ment. 

Besides John Pory, who was her first-cousin, Temper- 
ance Yardley had other relations in Virginia. Her elder 
sister, Mary Flowerdew, had married a man called Dennis, 
or, more classically, Dyonis Rossingham. What student 
of genealogy, or family history, would hesitate to accept 
Rossingham as an Ar English surname? Not one. 
Rockingham, Buckingham, and a score of other goodly 
patronymics seem to justify Rossingham as a really good 
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old English family name. But, it never was. 

When it became evident that Edmund, the son of 
Dyonis and Mary. Rossingham, was the one person who 
could help to illuminate the intricate and hidden paths of 
relationship between all these people, the English records 
were combed out, thousands of pounds being spent on the 
search for any family called Rossingham, seated any- 
where, and at any time inhabiting England. Scotland and 
Ireland were likewise quartered in an intensive search. 
But not a single Rossingham responded through all the 
ages. The name was obviously not an English one, nor 
had folk using it settled in Scotland or Ireland. 

The clue came at last; Edmund Rossingham’s seal on 
one of his letters showing that the man was armigerous. 
The entire British armoury was searched: no such arms 
as those borne bythe Rossinghams could be found. Work- 
ing further afield the coat-of-arms was found to be that of 
a noble Flemish family—the van Rasseghems, Barons of 
Flanders, and hereditary owners of great estates near 
Armentiéres. Driven out of their own country by the 
unspeakable cruelties of the Spanish Inquisition, forced 
upon an unwilling populace so long as Spain occupied the 
Low Countries, Dennis van Rasseghem in 1559 sought 
peace and safety in England. Here, like others of their 
kind, they settled down to what trades they could, and the 
first English van Rasseghem adopted that of button- 
making in the City of London. In 1565 he became a 
naturalised Englishman. He either flourished greatly, or 
else his representatives in Flanders were able to remit 
money tohim. Evidently he bettered his former position, 
for Dyonis went up to Oxford, graduated as a Bachelor 
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of Arts in that venerable University, and entered the Royal 
Household as a Gentleman Server to the King’s Most 
Excellent Majesty. When, at less than fifty years of 
age, this good man died, he was buried in the'cloisters of 
Westminster Abbey. At the time of his death Rossing- 
ham was a widower, for his wife, Mary, Lady Yardley’s 
sister, died in or before, 1612, so that young Edmund 
was an orphan when he accepted an invitation from his 
uncle and aunt to go out to Virginia with them. 

Like so many family arrangements of those days, Ross- 
ingham’s inclusion in the business affairs of his kinsfolk 
led to friction, and eventually formed the substance of 
legal proceedings in the Court of Chancery. From the 
plaint and answer in the case it is abundantly clear that 
the dissatisfaction was mutual rather than one-sided. He 
acted for some time as Yardley’s factor or commercial 
agent in Holland, but was alleged to have conducted his 
affairs there very badly. Rossingham, who admitted that 
his uncle had paid him one hundred pounds, petitioned 
the Privy Council for a further sum, and was awarded 
another two hundred pounds. This happened after Sir 
George’s death, and his brother, Ralph Yardley, who was 
executor of his will and guardian of his children, refused 
to pay the money, so Rossingham sued him for it. 

The case itself is of no particular interest, but some of 
the evidence is rather humorous. It shows that Sir George 
Yardley was staying at the “ Hartychoke” with his 
brother in the Christmastide of 1624. Rossingham was 
indebted to the worthy apothecary, Ralph Yardley, to 
the extent of seven pounds for lodging and physic. He 
asked Sir George how his cattle were doing in Virginia, 
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to which the latter replied that Rossingham’s old cow had 
had a calf, but he could not tell whether she was alive or 
dead. On the strength of that, Rossingham persuaded 
his uncle to pay Ralph’s account for seven pounds, which 
he estimated his calf might be worth. Sir George con- 
sented to do so, but not without declaring that he would 
“by no means have meddled but to see his brother paid.” 

In later years Captain Edmund Rossingham succeeded 
his cousin, John Pory, as a writer of news-letters and 
purveyor of Court, political and general gossip. He 
entered the train of Algernon, Earl of Northumberland, 
and frequently appears as the bearer of confidential letters 
between ambassadors at various European Courts and 
other prominent noblemen of the day. He may well 
have owed his preferment to Captain George Percy of 
Virginia, who was Northumberland’s brother. 

On the 22nd of November, 1621, the Colony was 
strengthened by the arrival from Ireland of that robust 
gentleman, Master Gookin. He brought with him no less 
than fifty of his own people, as well as thirty passengers, 
all well-found and amply provided for. He decided to 
settle at Newport-News, that spot so reminiscent of the 
great Christopher Newport, to whose great seamanship the 
successful colonisation of North America owes so much. 

Numerous generous benefactors, many of them anony- 
mous, subscribed with great liberality towards the educa- 
tional requirements of the settlers during Yardley’s term 
of office. In addition to the college at Henrico, an insti- 
tution which the Company itself was promoting and foster- 
ing, plans were afoot for a free school, towards which a 
handsome donation was received from the gentlemen and 
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mariners of the Royal James, which arrived from the West 
Indies. Collections of books, many of which would com- 
mand fabulous prices if they found their way on to the 
market to-day, were presented or bequeathed to Virginian 
foundations. 

The Earl of Southampton had been appointed Treasurer 
of the Company as the most amicable way out of a diffi- 
culty which had arisen when Sir Edwin Sandys failed to 
get himself re-elected for that all-important post. In spite 
of the influence of the Duke of Buckingham, Sandys could 
not overcome the violent dislike which the King nurtured 
against him. The appointment of Southampton naturally 
strengthened the credit of the Company, and his far-seeing 
wisdom was greatly responsible for the steady progress 
which marked the history of Virginia while he remained at 
the helm. 

The building of a hospital in the Colony was one of the 
improvements of this period, and it speaks well for the 
spirit and generosity of the planters that they subscribed 
no less than fifteen hundred pounds for the purpose. 
Opechanachough had been giving no more than the usual 
amount of trouble, and while none of the officers or 
planters who knew him ever trusted him, there was out- 
wardly a feeling of greater security than had hitherto 
prevailed. Well-disposed people at home provided money 
for missionary work. Plate for use at the celebration of 
Holy Communion had been anonymously presented to both 
the College Church and that endowed by Mary Robinson, 
as well as ornaments for the altars. In short, Virginia 
had passed from her alleged uncouthness to a state of 
comfortable and gratifying civilisation. 
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ARGALL’s recall, and the appointment of Yardley as Gov- 
ernor, marked a very distinct triumph for Southampton, 
as well as an improvement in the general prospects of the 
Company and Colony. About a week before the King 
knighted George Yardley at Newmarket, and invited his 
friends to the impromptu picnic at Gamidges, a peculiar 
occurrence had altered the course of events in the Virginia 
Company’s Council for a while. As so frequently happens, 
personal and domestic differences, breaking up old friend- 
ships and alliances, cast their shadows over public affairs. 

Sir Thomas Smyth had an only son, a promising youth 
of eighteen, and the apple of his father’s eye. An am- 
bitious man, and pushful in all things he undertook, there 
is little doubt but that he would have welcomed a marriage 
between his son and some highly placed wealthy young 
lady. It so happened that young Smyth fell in love with 
just such a damsel, and his suit being favourably received, 
proposed marriage and was accepted. Now all of this 
might have been entirely to Sir Thomas’s liking, for the 
girl was none other than the Lady Isabella Rich, the 
youngest daughter of his own patron the Earl of Warwick. 
But the extraordinary behaviour of these young people, 
probably incited by their elders, came as a cruel shock to 
the bridegroom’s father. 

All the participating parties, in what must have been a 
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deliberately planned plot, were prominent members of the 
Virginia Company, and it is not so much what happened 
that led to trouble, as the manner in which it was all done. 
Young Smyth and the Lady Isabella were married without 
any mention of the matter to Sir Thomas, and since the 
lad was only eighteen his father’s consent should most 
certainly have been obtained. Runaway matches and 
marriages of convenience or necessity were common 
enough in Stuart times. But this was no midnight affair, 
or hurried dash to the blacksmith of Gretna Green. Sir 
Thomas Smyth might have smiled on the young couple, 
and given them his paternal blessing, had it been a matter 
of their passionate haste to get married, and fear of his 
refusal, or parental advice to wait awhile. The fact is 
that he was neither consulted, nor invited to witness his 
only son’s wedding to this young lady of rank and fashion. 
Such an omission can only be described as a deliberate 
insult and cruel affront. 

Had the marriage been a hole-and-corner affair, it would 
not have been so serious, but it was certainly nothing of 
the sort. It would be no exaggeration to describe it as 
staged by the principal men in the Virginia Company, 
barring the one person who had been most prominent in 
its councils, and was also the father of the youthful bride- 
groom. The incident provided a nine days’ wonder at 
Court, and the food for much gossip as usual. Cham- 
berlain, writing to Carleton, gives a good idea of what was 
thought of the whole affair. 

His letters runs: “ It falls out true what I wrote the last 
week that Sir Thomas Smyth’s son had married the Lady 
Isabella Rich without his father’s consent or privitie, and 
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the affront is the more, being done in so good Company, 
as the Countess of Bedford, with diverse other Ladies and 
persons of account, whereof the Lord Chamberlain gave 
away the bride: but not one of his friends or kindred 
present, or made acquainted withall; which is thought a 
strange thing that so great a man, and a counsellor should 
give countenance to such an action as the robbing a man 
of his only child, a youth eighteen years old (for he is no 
more) and since I have seen the time that such a matter 
could not have been so carried.” 

Further light on the affair is given in another letter, 
written by the Reverend Thomas Larkin to Sir Thomas 
Pickering, wherein he tells him: “ The Lord Chamberlain 
sent for his own chaplain, to Barnard Castel to marry 
them. So they were presently married, and from thence 
conducted to my Lord of Southampton’s to dinner, and to 
my Lady Bedford’s to bed, where all was consummate. 
But the father is a heavy man to see his son bestowed 
without his privity and consent.” 

The Lord Chamberlain, who played so prominent a 
part in this unorthodox wedding, was William Herbert, 
Earl of Pembroke, who, like Southampton, the host of 
the bridal couple at dinner, was a prominent member of 
the Virginia Company. The Earl of Bedford, under 
whose hospitable roof young Smyth and the Lady Isabella 
started their honeymoon, was yet another great person in 
the Virginian concern. Pembroke, as Lord Herbert, 
before he succeeded to the Earldom, was a smoker in his 
teens. In 1592 Rowland Whyte, writing to Sir Robert 
Sidney, told him: “ Even now I open a letter from my 
Lord Herbert to me, who says that he hath a continual 
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pain in his head, and finds no manner of ease but by the 
taking of tobacco. He wills me to commend him to you, 
and to signify that you cannot send him a more pleasing 
gift than excellent tobacco. The like request I make from 
my Lady Pembroke.” The Countess of Pembroke re- 
ferred to, who was young Lord Herbert’s mother, was 
Mary, a sister of Sir Philip Sidney. 

The fact that such highly placed people as the Earls of 
Pembroke (who was Lord Chamberlain to the King) and 
Southampton, Warwick and Bedford, all of whom ranked 
among the greatest noblemen in England, played promi- 
nent parts in the conspiracy against Smyth, made the 
injury to his pride and feelings a thousand times more 
intolerable than if persons of less exalted position had been 
concerned. Most men resent being made to look ridi- 
culous, and none more so than ambitious self-made pluto- 
crats like Sir Thomas Smyth. Smarting from the shock 
of the affair, and with his dignity sorely ruffled, Smyth 
indulged in “ furious explosion,” and a breach between 
Warwick and himself resulted. 

Sir Edwin Sandys, to whom the quarrels and dissensions 
in the Virginia Company were quite as distasteful as they 
were to King James, tried to pour oil on these troubled 
waters. Smyth was too deeply interested in the Company 
to sever his connection with it altogether, and so long as 
his anger against Warwick gripped him, he rather inclined 
towards Southampton and Sandys, encouraged openly by 
the latter. His son’s marriage had taken place at the 
same time that the King knighted Yardley, and appointed 
him successor to Lord De La Warr. Sir Thomas Smyth 
and Sir George Yardley were, needless to say, open 
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enemies, for the former was generally regarded as being 
entirely responsible for all the calamities which had be- 
fallen the Colony during the time he was Treasurer. 

Shortly after his “ furious explosion” Smyth was on 
friendly terms with Sandys, and in his endeavours to 
restore peace within the Council Sir Edwin persuaded the 
Treasurer to meet the new Governor and bury the hatchet. 
In a long letter to Southampton, Sandys told him what he 
had done. 

“ Before Sir George Yardley’s departure,” he wrote, 
“IT both laboured and effected a reconciliation (thinking it 
very unfit that the Treasurer of the Company and the 
Governor of the Colony should be at variance) and mutual 

-offices of love and friendship past on both sides. After 
Sir George was gone, I perceived my work to be unsound. 
For upon occasion of a motion made openly against Sir 
George Yardley by a noble person in commendation as 
seemed of Captain Argall, Sir Thomas, taking the advan- 
tage, revived his former displeasure; not long after up- 
braiding in open Court his unduly procured Knighthood, 
Mr. Canning also muttering matters of disgrace to his 
wife: and this towards a man to whom they had professed 
friendship, who was chosen by themselves, and sent by 
them (in great part at his own private charges) to so 
difficult a service.” 

The brief alliance between Sir Thomas Smyth and the 
Earl of Southampton was thus ended, and the ex-Treasurer 
once again sported the. Warwick colours. It happened 
that Ralph Yardley was present when the “ noble person ” 
(probably the Earl of Warwick), speaking on behalf of 
Argall, was followed by Smyth, with his attack on Sir 
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George Yardley. Ralph at once took steps to advise his 
brother of the revived displeasure evinced by Smyth and 
the muttering Canning. This information, Sandys writes 
to warn Southampton, “ hath bred in him this discontent 
and hasty resolution not to serve under his control, whose 
hatred, though causeless, was so strong as to break through 
the bounds of a public reconciliation.” 

Sandys’ whole letter to his chief is fraught with dismay 
at Yardley’s threatened resignation. The only compensa- 
tion he could see was that the Governor promised, that 
if he were free from office, he would remain in Virginia 
and look after the estates in which they were all jointly 
interested. Dealing with the question of the resignation, 
he told Southampton: “ Only one thing doth much perplex 
me, wherein I shall be bold to crave direction from your 
Lordship. The Governor, Sir George Yardley, having 
taken exceeding pains for the setting of all matters in order 
in Virginia, and for laying the foundation of a regular 
state, according to his instructions and other directions, 
hath suddenly fallen into a violent resolution of quitting 
his place, grounding upon an error, and ceaseth not by all 
his letters, publick and private to importuneit. The error 
is that he conceiveth Sir Thomas Smyth still to be Trea- 
surer, with his Alderman deputy.* He supposeth that he 
shall be there the subject of their malignancie.” 

Yardley was evidently still unaware that Sandys had 
replaced Smyth as Treasurer. The accusations of em- 
bezzlement, or misappropriation of the Company’s funds, 
had been too strong for even Warwick’s influence to keep 
Smyth in office any longer. Sandys took over, but, in 
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doing so, by no means sank ihto a bed of roses. Money 
was badly needed if progress was to be made, and, as he 
warned Southampton, the provision of funds always led 
to argument and trouble. Efforts had been made to obtain 
a satisfactory balance sheet from Smyth, but nothing defi- 
nite was ever produced. Sandys critically remarked: 
“Whence riseth this man of Accounts, so mortally hated. 
I had thought that no man, carrying the face of an honest 
man, could have been displeased with being called to an 
account: being the only justification and discharge of a 
true man. But it hath fallen out otherwise.” The check- 
ing of those accounts was the one rod with which South- 
ampton and his supporters could ever hope to flog War- 
wick and Smyth, but their contents have never been dis- 
closed. The ex-Treasurer was a very rich man when he 
died, and left many charitable bequests, including a hand- 
some endowment for Tonbridge School, which his grand- 
father, Sir Andrew Judd, had founded. What he did not 
bequeath, however, was any light on the financial affairs 
of the great Company he was accused of having systema- 
tically defrauded. 

Regarding Sir George Yardley, Sandys is emphatic in 
his belief in his “ faithfulness, experience and industry,” 
and entreats Southampton to insist that any plans ap- 
proved by the London Council should be entrusted to him 
to carry into effect. ‘Men of greater place, or higher 
thoughts,” he considered, “ may perhaps follow their own 
particular minds: which heretofore I doubt hath done 
little good to the Colony.” He felt that no change 
should be made in the governorship until Sir Thomas 
Dale, who had been sent out to investigate certain 
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affairs, returned and presented his report. 

Two letters had recently arrived from Yardley, the one 
by the Diana, the other by the Prosperous. The former 
despatch was delivered direct to Sandys, who replied to it 
personally, and at once, after which he passed it on to 
John Ferrar, the Deputy Treasurer, to hold until South- 
ampton convened a meeting of the Council, when it was 
to be presented and considered. The other letter fell into 
Sir Thomas Smyth’s hands. The one thing Sir Edwin 
Sandys begged Southampton to do was to keep Yardley 
in office. He urged that the President should see “ that 
no advantage be taken of Sir George’s rash offer (con- 
ceiving that by this time, seeing his error, he would recall 
it) but that either it may be passed over in silence, or held 
in suspense till some farther opportunity may better dis- 
cover what is fittest to be done.” 

The statement of Sandys, to the effect that Yardley 
imagined Smyth was still Treasurer, would seem to imply 
that he thought the Warwick faction had somehow got 
control of affairs in London. John Rolfe most definitely 
states that when Yardley first arrived in Virginia as 
Governor, he informed them that Sir Edwin Sandys had 
been elected Treasurer, with John Ferrar as his Deputy. 

Virginia owes a great deal to the Sandys and Ferrar 
families. Besides being Deputy-Treasurer to Sandys, as 
well as to his successor, Lord Southampton, John Ferrar 
was an energetic supporter of the Colonial venture, and 
sent out emigrants at his own expense. Both John and 
his brother Nicholas were enthusiastic in the prosecution 
of everything which might lead to the spiritual and 
material advancement of the Colony. In 1622, when Lord 
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Cavendish was Treasurer to the Company, Nicholas 
Ferrar was his Deputy until the following year, when Sir 
Edward Sackville succeeded Cavendish. A few years later 
he retired to his country seat at Little Gidding, in Hunt- 
ingdonshire, where he founded a peculiar religious com- 
munity of his own, in which the strictest and almost un- 
ceasing devotions were combined with the fine artistry of 
bookbinding. 

The Ferrars lived in a house in Sithes or St. Osyth’s 
Lane (now known as Sise Lane), a small thoroughfare off 
Aldersgate, in which latter street Sir Edwin Sandys had 
his London home, his country seat being at Northbourne, 
in Kent. During the time that the Ferrars were actively 
engaged in.the conduct of Virginian affairs, the quarterly 
meetings of the Company’s Court: were held at their resi- 
dence. A warm friendship existed between Sandys, the 
Ferrars and Sir George Yardley’s family. In the case of 
the Ferrars it was continued in the next generation, and 
we find Colonel Francis Yardley corresponding with them 
at their Manor of Little Gidding as late as 1655.* 


* See Appendix E. 
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TuHaT the Earl of Southampton, as President and Trea- 
surer of the Virginia Company, was well and loyally 
served, accounts for his success in restraining the male- 
volent activities of the Warwick faction. Alone, he could 
hardly have countered the many plots which were hatched 
for the furtherance of personal ambitions and fortunes. 
But with faithful supporters watching every move in the 
unceasing game, it was possible to frustrate the majority 
of the deep-laid schemes which proved so menacing to the 
welfare of Virginia. The most prominent and vigilant of 
these watchdogs had been the Treasurer, Sir Edwin 
Sandys. But there were others quite as devoted to South- 
ampton, though not so constantly active in the affairs of 
the Colony. 

There was the truculent Lord Cavendish, who, but for 
the intervention of the King, would have endeavoured to 
quiet Warwick with his sword. Another staunch adherent, 
and no less fiery than Cavendish, was Sir Edward Sack- 
ville, whose unruly tongue so angered James. He too 
had ideas on the subject of settling differences by personal 
combat in the Low Countries. Said to be the handsomest 
man of his time, Edward Sackville, who succeeded his 
brother Richard as fourth Earl of Dorset, obtained con- 
siderable notoriety by killing Edward Bruce, Lord Kinloss, 
in a duel near Bergen-op-Zoom in Holland. The affair is 
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supposed to have arisen out of Sackville’s infatuation for 
Venetia Stanley. Be that as it may, Kinloss purchased 
the ground on which the encounter took place, and as late 
as the nineteenth century that plot of land, a couple of 
miles from Bergen-op-Zoom, was known locally as Bruce- 
land. Clarendon has described Edward, Earl of Dorset, 
as “beautiful, graceful and vigorous: his wit pleasant, 
sparkling and sublime. . . . The vices he had were of the 
age, which he was not stubborn enough to contemn or 
resist.” His elder brother, Richard, the third Earl, was, 
according to Osborne, “‘a noble gentleman of good parts, 
had he not been poisoned by malice and jealousy for the 
Duke of Buckingham, whose enemy he was.” Edward 
Sackville, of whom there is a fine portrait by Van Dyck at 
Knole, was one of the many peers. who really worked hard 
for the Virginia Company. Others who were also indus- 
trious in varying degrees were Lords Paget and Mande- 
ville, the latter a friend of Buckingham’s, and the Earls of 
Pembroke, Lincoln, and, of course, Salisbury. 

If the Earl of Warwick was the dominating figure in 
the opposition party, with Sir Thomas Smyth as his right- 
hand man, and the furtive Alderman Johnson, that 
knight’s henchman, in like manner did Southampton lead 
his adherents, having Sir Edwin Sandys as his chief sup- 
porter, and the worthy Master John Ferrar as his second- 
in-command. All news from Virginia filtered through the 
industrious fingers of Sir Edwin Sandys, who, like his most 
eminent sire, the Archbishop of York, possessed remark- 
able capacity for organisation and administration. Offi- 
cial or private meetings were frequently held at Sir 
Edwin’s London house, and when he and Lady Sandys 
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were in residence at their Kentish home at Northbourne, 
messengers were constantly hurrying up or down the 
London road, carrying letters between their master and 
his Virginian associates. Many of the most prominent 
men and women in the Colony were his guests at this 
country home of the Sandys, and the ships sailing between 
the Thames and James Rivers put in to the convenient 
harbour in the Downs, where important passengers em- 
barked or disembarked, not only saving themselves the 
last part of an uncomfortable sea-voyage, but also bringing 
the latest news from Virginia, which was no doubt grate- 
fully exchanged for the current gossip of the Court and 
Company. 

While the hostility between the members of the London 
Council was at its height, and Smyth’s attacks on Yardley 
had been renewed, in spite of their public reconciliation, 
Sir Edwin Sandys was uneasy in his mind as to the loyalty 
of John Pory. The Secretary to the Council in Virginia, 
however well he might have been performing his public 
duties, was clearly dabbling in some dangerous intrigues 
on his own account. Sandys, who frequently received 
despatch boxes at Northbourne, and thus had access to 
their contents before anyone else, discovered that Master 
Secretary was corresponding with the Earl of Warwick 
personally, and he at once warned Sir George Yardley. 
When taxed with this serious lapse, Pory pleaded that he 
was acting for the best, and said that he had tried to per- 
suade Yardley to alter his views regarding Warwick, and, 
per contra, to bring that noble Earl to a loving and kindly 
attitude towards the Governor of Virginia. At that par- 
ticular time Sir George was providing the London Council 
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with the facts, so far as he could collect them, and sift 
the true from the false, regarding the misdeeds of his 
predecessor, Captain Argall. Nothing could have been 
more distasteful to the Earl of Warwick at the moment, 
and had Pory been able to persuade Yardley to tone down 
some of his more damning reports, it would have been 
extremely agreeable to his Lordship, as well as to Argall 
himself and Smyth. 

Sandys, by his timely warning, put Yardley on his 
guard, and Pory’s letters were consequently intercepted 
and examined at both ends of their journey. His pro- 
testations and explanations appear to have left Sandys 
unmoved, for in one of his letters from Jamestown in 
1620, Pory wrote: “Two things might have much dis- 
couraged me from doing my duty. One is your not vouch- 
safing to answer, had it been but in three lines, my so 
many and so confident letters, so that I know not whether 
I write more to a friend or to an enemy. The other was 
the imbecility of some of Sir George, his friends, who not 
having courage enough to defend his letter by the Flemish 
man-of-war, laid all the whole envy upon me, as if Sir 
George had been so weak as to have signed to anything 
ignorantly or against his will, or as if I had counterfeited 
his hand and seal.” Which last was precisely what he 
was suspected of having done. 

John Pory’s letters to Sir Edwin Sandys somehow do 
not ring true; they are altogether too fulsome, even allow- 
ing for the man’s characteristic style. His personal con- 
ceit at the time is simply marvellous, for after his plaint 
to Sandys about his letters having been ignored, he con- 
cluded: “ My comfort is that this wrong hath advanced 
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me to so high a dignity, as it is now in my power to pardon 
my betters.” 

Another glaring example of his unbounded self-esteem 
occurs in a previous letter to Sir Edwin, which was pre- 
sumably one of the unanswered ones. After congratu- 
lating Sandys on “one singular and cordial comfort, 
namely, the news of your being elected Treasurer,” he 
continues: “for now I am confident that what service 
soever I shall endeavour for the public shall come to that 
hand that knows how to value it, and will not only accept, 
but esteem it.” It is very clear that poor Pory was mis- 
taken in his judgment of the new Treasurer’s opinion of 
his capabilities and character. 

Pory had evidently been in the service of Warwick at 
an earlier date in his career, for he wrote of him: “To 
that noble Earl I am deeply bound, who cannot but testify 
on my behalf that when he employed me in his own par- 
ticular service, I performed it fully to his mind, and above 
his expectation, and will hope to do the like if ever I shall 
have the honour to serve him again.” His argument in 
favour of what must have been an unwarrantable inter- 
ference was that since Sandys attempted to keep Warwick 
and Smyth from attacking the Governor in the Council 
meetings at London, “ it hath been my care to nourish Sir 
George, his due respect and worthy service towards his 
Lordship, and this also out of regard to Virginia. . . . If 
his Lordship be offended in ought, it will be in respect of 
his more than ordinary affection towards Captain Argall, 
whose faults Sir George was bound by commission and 
for the salving of his own reputation also to discover. 
Sir George Yardley, I think, would not rob Captain Argall 
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of my lord’s love, for he hath in him to deserve much; 
nor would he have his lordship to have spent so much love 
upon any man in vain; but only doth wish that Captain 
Argall, being rich, a bachelor, and devoid of charge, would 
not so excessively extend his own thrift.” 

The whole affair centred round the piratical Treasurer, 
and Yardley’s report on her doings in Atlantic waters. 
The facts were bringing the Earl of Warwick, as part 
owner with Argall of that much discussed vessel, danger- 
ously near prosecution at home. James was pursuing his 
attempt to make peace with the Spaniards, and Argall’s 
exploits were very distinctly offensive to the King of 
Spain, and that at a most inopportune moment. How far 
Pory was implicated in a definite plot to assist Warwick 
in getting the unpleasant affair hushed up, it is impossible 
to say. That the people in Virginia were really alarmed 
by the prospects of a Spanish invasion is quite clear. 

George Thorp began to anticipate trouble after the 
arrival of the Margaret and John. The treacherous piracy 
of the two Spanish men-o’-war, when they stooped to such 
baseness as to entice the little English merchantman to 
moor alongside them by flying the friendly flag of Holland, 
had excited a general suspicion of calculated hostility to 
come. Thorp at once wrote to Sandys and asked him to 
arrange for the provision of pikes for the troops. He 
frankly confessed that the ordinary fighting between our 
men and the Indians had made the former unaccustomed 
to use such weapons, -and he foresaw that, were the 
Spaniards to land, the English would need pikes to dis- 
lodge them from their trenches, “ which he that can do 
with a pike is a better soldier than I,” he added, with 
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his typically generous honesty. 

By Pory’s own showing, he was pretty deeply involved 
in some form of intrigue. Either his conscience was 
pricking him badly, or the fear of ignominious dismissal 
was making him uneasy. He wrote to Sandys, and made 
it clear that he was aware of Yardley’s interception of his 
letters. But he relied upon the generous nobility of 
Warwick’s character to absolve him from any indiscreet 
disclosures which may have emerged from his uninten- 
tional revelations. He had evidently been too outspoken 
and had let the cat out of the bag by admitting that Argall 
had referred to the Treasurer as his own ship while she 
was in those waters. That, in itself, was damning and 
embarrassing intelligence. 

Another awkward avowal, which this unexpected cen- 
sorship disclosed, concerned Captain Spelman’s ill-advised 
use of Lord Warwick’s name in connection with some 
affair with Opechanachough. Yet Pory was by no means 
ignorant of the paramount importance of what was pass- 
ing, for he told Sandys: “ Meanwhile, in the dangers 
wherein the Colony stood, Sir George thought himself 
unworthy of a remedy, unless he had set down the truth 
of the case. What tempests that answer of his, by the 
Diana, and those other letters, then and since, have raised 
in your Court, I do almost fear to think of.” 

Though he knew he was suspected of double-dealing, 
Pory never seems to have dreamed that Sir Edwin Sandys 
was the man who warned the Governor to watch him. 
After declaring that all he had written had been done by 
Sir George Yardley’s personal instruction, and reviewed 
and revised by the Governor to a syllable, until he avows 
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and justifies every iota and tittle, he continues: “ All that 
I can say is, that whatsoever errors of mine be represented 
back hither (for in the distemper I was in I could not 
choose but commit some) I shall be more willing to amend 
than ever I was to commit, and shall honour them most 
that read me my lesson most roundly, And whosoever do 
so, shall in my conceit do far better than those others 
(who they were I know not) that by the Marigold put 
this Governor for the time into so many violent and need- 
less jealousies against me, which, notwithstanding, had 
not the force to battle down my patience of proof.” 
While there is insufficient proof to brand John Pory as 
a deliberate traitor to the man to whom he owed his 
position in Virginia, and to Lady Yardley, who was his 
own first-cousin, it is difficult not to believe that for some 
personal purpose of his own, he was attempting to run 
with the hare and hunt with the hounds. There was 
tremendous activity over the Treasurer business, and 
Pory’s former service to Warwick may have influenced 
him towards trying to assist that nobleman in his very 
uncomfortable position. He continued to write to the 
Earl, and on one occasion sent a copy of one of his letters 
to Sir Edwin Sandys. That, however, may have been 
done merely to allay the Treasurer’s suspicions, and, since 
it was forwarded in Sir George Yardley’s own dispatch 
box, might also have been intended to throw dust in his 
eyes as well, Espionage was rife on both sides, and un- 
suspected spies lurked in many a household. 
Accusations of tampering with documents, originals 
and copies alike, were quite common during the heated 
controversy. Samuel Argall, both by his misrule in Vir- 
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ginia and through the unsavoury business connected with 
the piracies of the Treasurer, had indeed shaken loose a 
nest of hornets. Forewarned being as good as forearmed, 
Sir George discreetly handled his own correspondence 
with Sir Edwin Sandys, and the communications regarding 
Argall arrived safely. Though the matter made a great 
stir in the Colony itself, as well as in the London Council, 
and also re-echoed through the Chancelleries of European 
embassies, it eventually lost its dangerous political aspect, 
and remained alive only as part of the personal feud 
between Southampton and Warwick and their respective 
adherents. 

Yardley’s letters to Sandys are of great length, and 
concern both the welfare of the State of Virginia and the 
plantations in which he was jointly interested with Sandys, 
Southampton and other persons who had not adventured 
abroad personally. His nephew, Edmund Rossingham, 
was chosen as their agent, or factor, to attend to the sale 
of their produce in Europe. Sir Thomas Dale, the 
memory of whose severity remained for many long years 
after his departure, had died, and Sir George Yardley 
looked after his widow’s interests in the Colony. In one 
of his lengthy letters to Sandys he throws additional 
light on the Pory affair, and hints at some undisclosed 
reason for allowing him to remain in office. Perhaps the 
interception of his letters provided a fruitful source of 
valuable intelligence. Maybe his close relationship with 
Lady Yardley served to protect him from open disgrace. 
Sir George continued to confide in Sir Edwin Sandys, and 
in veiled and guarded phrases he refers to his retention 
of Pory’s services. 
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One interesting point emerges from these letters, and 
that is that Sandys had warned Yardley of Pory’s char- 
acter in London, before the Governor left for Virginia. 
Sir George asks Sir Edwin whether he can believe him 
to be so weak as to fail to see the light given him by so 
good a watchman as himself, and clearly hints that he 
has some policy of his own in keeping his Secretary with 
him. The nearest to any revelation on the subject to 
which he allows us to approach is his rather enigmatical 
remark that “ necessity hath no law, and better a bad tool 
than none. or worse.” 

This personal correspondence between the Governor 
and Treasurer contains several references which might 
whet the appetite of antiquarians athirst for fresh objec- 
tives in England. Though the saw-mills on the far side of 
the Atlantic could not cope with such massive boles as 
those provided from the highly-prized American walnut, 
the fact remains that even in those distant days before 
the Mayflower the importation of timber destined for 
furniture in this country was not unknown. Perhaps 
some local dealer, working from Sandwich to Deal, will 
enrich himself by locating those treasures. 

Sir George Yardley sent home a mighty trunk of this 
beautiful wood to Sir Edwin Sandys, and asked him to 
arrange to have it sawn into sections suitable for making 
tables. It came over in the Trial, a ship in which Yardley 
was part-owner, as also did Lady Dale’s tobacco crop, 
which he managed for her. 

Sandys was asked to present, on behalf of Yardley, one 
table to Sir John Wolstenholme. Sir Nicholas Tufton, 
afterwards Earl of Thanet, was to have another. Sir 
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Dudley Digges and Mr. Deputy Ferrar were likewise to 
be honoured, and Sandys was to dispose of the rest as he 
chose. On account of its massive bulk, the timber could 
not be landed in the Downs, but had to go on to London, 
where, no doubt, the facilities for sawing it up and 
fashioning it into tables would be far better. 

By this same ship Sir George Yardley sent home some 
Virginian deer for the King. ‘“ Pray God they may safely 
arrive and be delivered,’ he wrote of these dainty crea- 
tures. Unless they became casualties, or venison, during 
the voyage, they should have been duly landed in the 
Thames, and it is not impossible that their descendants 
are thriving in this country to-day. There are many 
strains in some of our own herds. 

Other gentle creatures had been sent over from the New 
World, and King James was an ardent collector of such 
novelties. On one occasion, when he heard that flying 
squirrels had been brought from his new Colony, he was 
bitterly hurt that none had been presented to him. As 
early as 1609 Southampton wrote to Salisbury that after 
he had told the King about the strange powers of flight 
possessed by these animals, His Majesty “ very earnestly 
asked if none were provided for him.” He accordingly 
pressed Salisbury to see that some were procured for 
James, excusing himself by assuring him he would not 
have troubled him “ but that you know so well how he is 
affected by these toys.” 
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As Sir George Yardley’s term of office drew to a close, the 
President and members of the London Council were faced 
with the problem of choosing a successor. The Earl of 
Southampton drew attention to the fact at the quarterly 
Court of the Council in January, 1621. One alternative 
would have been to re-elect Yardley for a further term, 
but Southampton advised his colleagues that he had 
“received advertisement of Sir George Yardley impor- 
tuning his desire to relinquish his said office at the expira- 
tion of his said Commission, in regards he had so long 
a time together (now almost three years) attended wholly 
upon the public service.” 

Under those circumstances his Lordship suggested that 
they should “proceed to the choice of some other fit 
person of quality to succeed him.” ‘The question of 
appointing some Peer of the Realm was once again 
mooted, but no suitable candidate appears to have been 
forthcoming. Upon the recommendation of Southamp- 
ton himself, the name of Francis Wyatt was eventually 
proposed and, proving acceptable to the majority, he was 
duly selected. Perfect harmony among the members of 
the London Council was a rare and infrequent virtue, and 
the opposition party contrived to register two black balls 
against the Governor-elect, whose appointment was never- 
theless carried by a majority in the ballot. 
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Wyatt was a man of good birth and education. His 
character was irreproachable, in addition to which he 
possessed ample private means. He had, moreover, 
powerful family influence, one of the surest aids to pro- 
motion in Stuart times. His wife, that Lady Wyatt who 
complained so bitterly of her cramped quarters and the 
stinking beer which made her voyage to Virginia odious 
for her, was a niece of Sir Edwin Sandys, the former 
Treasurer of the Company. Her father, Sir Samuel 
Sandys, was Sir Edwin’s elder brother, they being sons 
of that vigorous Elizabethan prelate, Edwin Sandys, 
Archbishop of York. In spite of the violent dislike which 
James displayed towards Sir Edwin Sandys, the family 
was an extremely powerful one politically, and also pro- 
duced scholars and statesmen of sterling merit. Among 
them was George Sandys, famous for centuries as the 
translator of Ovid, a most eminent and learned man, who 
accompanied the new Governor to act as Treasurer in 
Virginia. 

Sir Francis Wyatt arrived in Virginia in October, 1621, 
about a month before the retiring Governor’s term of 
office expired; for Yardley’s appointment ran for three 
years from the date when he received it, together with 
his Knighthood, at Newmarket, on November the 18th, 
1618. The process of handing over the property belong- 
ing to the Company, as well as the perquisites attaching 
to the Governorship, was quite a serious undertaking by 
now, and on this occasion certain details led to contro- 
versy. The matter is of almost negligible importance, 
but in view of the undue prominence with which a modern 
writer in one of the American historical magazines has 
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seen fit to cloak it, the affair deserves examination which 
might otherwise appear superfluous. 

This captious critic complained that Sir George Yardley 
refused to make good to Sir Francis Wyatt fifty-four of 
the one hundred tenants, who were assigned to him by 
the Company to cultivate the Governor’s lands. Yard- 
ley replied to the effect that no such stipulation of obliga- 
tion had been included in the contract entered into in 
London at the time of his appointment. If that were so, 
he seems to have been acting with a certain amount of 
wisdom, as well as justice, on his side. The latter quality 
was most clearly apparent when he offered to return all 
the one hundred tenants back into the possession of the 
Company. The dispute, if it ever amounted to a dispute, 
was a quibble as to the form in .which certain things 
should be done, and not an attempt at evasion. With this 
mountain thus fashioned out of an obscure molehill, we 
are asked to infer that the Council’s decision that Sir 
George Yardley was in the right was much less owing to 
his having justice on his side, than to the generous and 
chivalrous character of Sir Francis Wyatt, and his un- 
willingness to enter into a controversy over a mercenary 
matter with a predecessor who was his senior in years, and 
the leading member of his Council. 

It is scarcely complimentary to Sir Francis to think 
that he treated the responsibilities of his office so lightly 
as to be swayed, even by such admirable motives, to 
witness what would have amounted almost to daylight 
robbery of the Company whose trusted servant he had just 
become. That he was a most chivalrous and courteous 
gentleman is beyond all doubt, and as such he might well 
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deprecate having to wrangle with his senior over a matter 
merely touching upon filthy lucre, though such gentle 
forbearance was not over-prevalent in those days. What 
robs the argument of the slightest claim to possible 
plausibility is the fact that, far from being Yardley’s 
junior, Wyatt was about thirteen years older than his 
predecessor, their ages at the time being forty-six and 
thirty-three. There is no evidence of friction between 
these two knights at any time. They appear to have 
worked in entire harmony with each other during the 
years they remained in Virginia together, and it is deplor- 
able that irresponsible writers should seek to besmirch 
the memories of departed friends by depicting them as 
mean-spirited and quarrelsome on the one hand, and 
emotionally inefficient on the other. 

Wyatt soon settled down to his new work, with Yardley 
as his chief adviser, and a strong Council to assist him in 
the administration. The planting of tobacco was severely 
restricted, and orders went forth that settlers should 
cultivate corn in such quantities that they need never 
again look to the Indians for their supplies. They were 
encouraged to trade with them for other commodities. 
What was doubtless the result of lofty ideals, and strictly 
Christian principles, on the part of the home authorities, 
appeared in fresh instructions for the exercise of yet 
greater efforts towards the conversion of the savages. 
Precepts enjoining a spirit of perfect brotherly love and 
devout zeal for the spiritual and moral welfare of the 
Indians were to be the theme in future. Some of the 
older settlers shook their heads, doubtful of the wisdom 
of the new policy, but for the most part men accepted the 
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spirit of the law even if in practice it was impossible to 
abide by the letter of it. 

Early in March of 1622 Sir George Yardley received 
information from a reliable source that a serious plot 
against the settlers was being hatched by the Indians. 
This was followed almost immediately by the brutal and 
cold-blooded murder of an Englishman called Morgan. 
The perpetrator of this atrocity was Nemattanow, other- 
wise known as “ Jack of the Feather.” One of the boldest 
and cleverest fighting men of his tribe, this Jack was 
regarded as their greatest leader, and, like the savages of 
many races, he proudly boasted that he was immune from 
death by the white man’s bullets. It is a queer conceit, 
but by no means uncommon among witch-doctors and 
other ju-ju, or magic workers, who gain fame and prece- 
dence by means of their claim to mystic powers. 

“Jack” betook himself to Morgan’s place for the osten- 
sible purpose of trading with him. Arising out of the trans- 
action under discussion, he persuaded Morgan to accom- 
pany him to the Pamunkeys to carry out some deal. Having 
got him away from the Settlement, the Indian treacher- 
ously murdered the wretched white man. Two or three 
days later “ Jack ” reappeared at Morgan’s house wearing 
his victim’s cap. Questioned by two youths, servants of 
Morgan, he told them that their master was dead. Sus- 
pecting foul play, the lads proposed to hail “ Jack of the 
Feather ” before Master George Thorp, one of the most 
respected men of the Colony, who happened to live near 
by. ‘“ Jack,” however, procrastinated to such an extent 
that he exhausted their patience, and they shot him. His 
boasted immunity failed him, and he fell, mortally 
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wounded. Morgan’s youths bundled him into a boat and 
set off to take him to Sir Francis Wyatt, who was seven 
or eight miles away. But “ Jack’s” witchcraft had 
entirely broken down, the spell was gone, and he felt the 
pangs of death creeping on. He hugged his vain tradi- 
tion to the last with stoical obstinacy, and that the falsity 
of his boast during life should not be known to his com- 
panions, he begged his captors never to let it be known 
that he died of a bullet, and (perhaps as an additional 
precaution) asked to be buried among the English. 

The death of “ Jack of the Feather ” deprived Ope- 
chanachough of one of his greatest braves, and in his 
grief and hatred he swore to avenge him. When Wyatt 
heard of the affair, and also of the savage threats which 
were issuing from the red chief, he sent a messenger to 
Opechanachough with stern demands for redress, together 
with counter-threats of the direst reprisals. The 
messenger was well received, and the wily chief, cloaking 
his evil designs with inimitable cunning, returned a fair 
answer to the Governor’s remonstrances. With his tongue 
in his cheek, Opechanachough protested his love for the 
English and his desire for peace. The skies might fall, 
he vowed, before anything would induce him to break 
his sacred treaty. Piously he swore that neither he nor 
his people could harbour such perfidious intentions as 
those imputed to them. Procrastination, that character- 
istic Indian trait which led to the downfall of the doughty 
“ Jack of the Feather,” was the weapon his chief now 
sought to employ. The time for action was not quite 
ripe, so he and his counsellors continued to prate of their 
great love for, and the desire of peace with, their white 
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brothers. These emphatic and categorical disavowals of 
hostile intent served to allay the general alarm, and men 
returned to their ordinary work again, being unable to 
keep continuous watch and attend to their plantations, or 
businesses, at the same time. 

But all those solemn declarations of love and goodwill 
entirely failed to reassure Sir George Yardley. He was 
certain that some danger of unprecedented magnitude 
hung, like the sword of Damocles, above the heads of his 
fellow-countrymen; their womenfolk and children, too, 
being in serious peril. He acted promptly, and, taking 
horse, set out to do what he could to avert disaster. The 
report of Sir Francis Wyatt and his counsellors, which 
was sent to London, to give what details they could of the 
matter, records that “Sir George Yardley himself in 
person went to every plantation and took a general muster 
of all the men and their arms, and gave a straight charge yt 
(that) watch and warde should be kept everywhere.” It 
was no mean undertaking, for the Colony was an extensive 
field for one man to cover, but Yardley certainly knew its 
weakness, for he had “ privily ” expressed the opinion, to 
John Pory, that the plantations should not be too widely 
separated from each other. In spite of his warnings, and 
all his personal efforts to avoid surprise, the people allowed 
themselves to be lulled into that comfortable sense of 
security which invites disaster. 

A fortnight after the soft answers of Opechanachough 
had turned away the wrath which should have seen him 
hanging from the nearest tree, his plans were complete. 
The Indians were summoned to a great pow-wow. With 
barbaric ritual, and all that fantastic ceremony which is 
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always invoked to inflame savage races to the pinnacle of 
frenzied fanaticism, the bones of old Powhattan were dug 
up. War dances, incantations, wild sagas recalling ancient 
feuds ending in bloody massacre and unspeakable tortures, 
exhortations by witch-doctors, mysterious medicine men, 
magicians, prophets and sundry wizards, are part of the 
general paraphernalia employed on such occasions. Dusky 
figures, smeared with war-paint, glide from the dark forest 
into the circle of firelight, their bodies gleaming with oil. 
Grimacing, gesticulating, crouching and leaping they whirl 
about giving realistic exhibitions of the impending battle, 
while the thrumming of their tribal drums, often accom- 
panied by warlike songs, chanted by the womenfolk, rouse 
their savage blood-lust to fever-point. 

Many of Opechanachough’s men had come to the 
gathering in boats belonging to the English, which they 
borrowed for the sinister purpose. A general calm 
brooded over the settlers, born of that idealistic brotherly 
love, gone mad, which was part of their doctrine. The 
night passed, and the dawn of the 22nd of March, 1622, 
found the Colony in its normal state. Men and women 
busied themselves with their usual occupations; to the 
outward eye there was nothing amiss with Virginia. 
Indians came and went among the English, bringing veni- 
son, turkeys, fish and fruit to barter as they had done on 
‘previous mornings. Some of them who were particularly 
friendly and popular with the settlers took breakfast with 
their intended victims. 

When the appointed hour came, the blow fell like a bolt 
from the skies on the unsuspecting community. To the 
superstitious the fact that it happened on a Friday may 
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be significant. One of the native converts to our faith 
did actually warn his English friends, and the alarm was 
immediately sounded. Though the roll of the drums and 
the galloping of horsemen may have frustrated Opechana- 
chough’s general plan, it was too late to save many poor 
souls. 

The Indians had arrived unarmed, as usual. At the 
appointed hour they fell upon their victims, using the 
white men’s own weapons to slay their owners, with whom 
they had been in friendly conversation the moment before. 
For sheer and undisguised treachery the manner of their 
attack could hardly be equalled. All the pent-up hatred 
of years was let loose, the sight of blood demanded more, 
and yet more blood in the fiendish brains of those inhuman 
devils who slew every white person they could get at. 
Neither age nor sex made the slightest difference; men, 
women and children were butchered without distinction. 
Not content with the mere slaughter of their victims, they 
mutilated their dead bodies in the foulest and most obscene 
fashion, glorying in their ghoulish riot with hideous glee, 
and even hacking the dead to pieces so that they might 
carry away some bloody trophy from the mangled corpse 
of their former benefactors, and avowed friends. 

The intimate knowledge which the Indians possessed 
of the habits and customs of the English made it all too 
easy for them to accomplish their terrible purpose. Re- 
lentlessly they tracked isolated labourers to the spot where 
they knew they would be at their work, suspecting nothing 
of the carnage and massacre of their fellow country folk, 
unarmed and defenceless. Gratitude for past favours 
counted for nothing. Even men like the worthy George 
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Thorp, who had been unremitting in his devotion to the 
Indians, befriending them with the utmost generosity, 
were struck down on that day of treacherous slaughter. 
Though it was this gentle and religious man who had been 
instrumental in providing Opechanachough with his 
famous house, with its lock and key, which he valued 
above all his possessions, no quarter was shown him. 
Often had the treacherous redskin been entertained by 
Thorp, with whom he discussed religion, admitting the 
superiority of the God of the English over his pagan 
deities. Thorp’s own man warned him of the coming 
danger, but he refused to escape, or even to believe in the 
infidelity of his Indian friends. George Thorp’s simple 
faith in the men for whom he had done so much cost him 
his life, nor was his dead body spared the most revolting 
treatment at their hands. 

Captain Nathaniel Powell, another of the leading men 
in the Colony, was likewise a victim, being slain with all 
his family, their bodies cut to pieces, and his head severed 
from his trunk as a souvenir of their bloody vendetta. 
A cunning ruse, which fortunately failed, was adopted by 
a party which set out to attack the Harrisons’ plantation. 
Indians arrived bringing presents, and saying that their 
chief was hunting in the forest. near by, and invited 
Captain Ralph Hamor to join him. Ralph was not there, 
but his brother Thomas happened to be in the house at 
the time. Impatient, and anxious to get on with their 
foul work, the Indians set fire to the tobacco sheds, and 
called for the occupants of the house to come and extin- 
guish the flames. 

Thomas Hamor, who had been indoors writing a letter, 
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heard the commotion and ran out to find what it was 
all about. Immediately he left the house he received an 
arrow in the back. His men had been shot down or beaten 
to death. Harrison’s boy saved the situation and in- 
directly checked the whole massacre. Finding his master’s 
gun loaded, he fired at random and the savages filed. 
Hamor got together twenty-two people, and leaving the 
house, which was now burning, headed for the Baldwin’s 
place which was already beleaguered. Baldwin, whose 
wife was seriously wounded, had managed to keep the 
Indians at bay by constant shooting, and Thomas Hamor 
with the party from Harrison’s was able to raise the siege 
and put the red men to flight. Captain Ralph Hamor, 
who was the supposed bait in the trap, knew nothing about 
this state of affairs. He received the invitation to go and 
meet the Chief, but on his way met a party of savages 
pursuing some hapless survivors who were trying to 
escape. He made his way to his new house and somehow 
contrived to defend it, and all its occupants, with what 
weapons came to hand—axes, spades and brickbats being 
freely used, until the Indians withdrew. 
Opechanachough’s hour of triumph was short-lived. 
The general alarm brought out armed men, and wherever 
the people had time to arm themselves and make any 
show of resistance, the attackers broke and took to the 
woods. Of the three hundred and forty-seven colonists 
who perished, the great majority were killed before they 
so much as scented danger. The converted Indian, a 
servant to a settler called Pace, was urged by another, 
whose master was Perry, to kill Pace the following morn- 
ing. Perry’s Indian, however, revealed the whole plot to 
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Pace, who left before dawn and rowed himself in to 
Jamestown. Here he immediately informed the Governor, 
who took what steps he could to give warning to the 
people. In spite of this, Martin’s Hundred, which lay 
only seven miles out of Jamestown, and should have been 
early on the qué vive, headed the casualty list with seventy- 
three killed, rather more than one fifth of all the dead. 

The Virginians were staggered by the blow. Nearly 
one-twelfth of the entire population had been wantonly 
and cruelly destroyed in one fell swoop. Houses and 
out-buildings were burned to the ground, pillaged barns 
and looted warehouses, which had yesterday contained 
the last season’s crops, were marked by a few charred and 
smouldering heaps of débris. When the Council met it 
had to record the loss of six of its members. It was 
decided to call in the more straggling and isolated planters 
and have them live in the stronger settlements for their 
greater security. Most obeyed with alacrity, though 
Gookin, possibly feeling safe from surprise at Newport- 
News, refused to budge. Samuel Jordan was another 
sturdy gentleman who arranged for his own defence at 
Beggar’s Bush. However, when that “ proper, civil, modest 
Gentlewoman, Mistress Proctor,” declared herself quite 
able to take care of her person, dependants and posses- 
sions, the Council put its foot down. Officers had to be 
sent to bring her in, and then the gallant lady only yielded 
when they threatened to carry her off by force, and set 
fire to her house as well, unless she consented to go other- 
wise. 

The news came as a rude shock to those in England 
who had entertained high hopes of converting the Indians. 
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Armchair critics like John Chamberlain had much to say. 
That industrious letter-writer told Dudley Carleton that 
the English had been surprised and three hundred and 
fifty of them slain “ through their own supine negligence 
in living in scattered and straggling houses. Besides the 
massacre they have possessed themselves of arms and 
weapons and we hear that but for an accident that gave 
warning—man, mother and child had all been slain.” 
There can be no possible doubt but that for the timely 
warning conveyed by the worthy Master Pace to Sir 
Francis Wyatt, things would have been far worse than 
they actually were. Many an American family still. 
flourishing certainly owes its existence to that estimable 
gentleman’s trip in the small hours of that terrible Friday 
morning. To suggest that Opechanachough’s efforts 
could have succeeded in totally annihilating the Colony 
is sheer nonsense; for his men were thoroughly gun-shy, 
and the least sign of organised resistance was sufficient to 
send them scuttling back to their holes. 

The causes of the massacre are simple to trace. The 
treachery of the Indians and the encouragement given to 
them to mingle with the English, in order to study the 
Christian faith, lie at the root of the whole affair. The 
former is ineradicable and persisted in North America so 
long as small communities settled in the great open spaces. 
Who can forget the entire annihilation of General Custer 
and the 7th Cavalry, of the United States, when three 
hundred sturdy and well-trained soldiers rode into the 
ambush of “ Sitting Bull” and his Sioux at the Little 
Horn in 1876 and not one of them escaped? The latter 
cause was a mistake. The Red Indians of the early Vir- 
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ginian days were utterly incapable of embracing Chris- 
tianity. Although they saw certain proofs that the God 
of the English favoured His people with advantages which 
their own gods could not bestow on them, their mentality 
was such that the Lord’s Prayer and the Ten Command- 
ments could not penetrate where the meaning of humanity 
was as unknown as the names of King Solomon’s wives. 
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Hap any of the earlier Governors of Virginia had a really 
free hand, it is inconceivable that Opechanachough or any 
of his turbulent sub-chiefs would have been tolerated as 
they were. But while highly placed noblemen and states- 
men at the English Court were sent to the gallows scaffold 
or block, or incarcerated during the King’s pleasure, those 
troublesome and murderous savage chiefs enjoyed entire 
immunity from any such punishment. No matter how 
much they incited their followers to murder innocent and 
free-born English people, or perpetrate the most hideous 
atrocities, no one durst put a noose around their wicked 
necks and hang them high on one of their own Virginian 
pines. 

This is mainly traceable to the fanatical regard in which 
James held the whole question of the Divine Right of 
Kings. Referred to as Emperors, Kings and Princes, 
these treacherous and cruel barbarians were allowed to 
enter the inviolable holy of holies reserved for rulers. 
The whole system was utterly subversive of good govern- 
ment. There was nothing to prevent the red man from 
seeing his white brother have a public whipping, which 
was about as foolish as anything conceivably could be, 
if any sense of racial superiority was to be maintained. 
Had John Smith been allowed to hang Powhattan, Ope- 
chanachough, and a round dozen of their “ royal ” rela- 
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tions at the\very beginning, the history of North America 
might have been quite different. If that old scoundrel, 
who would have complacently seen Smith’s brains beaten 
out with clubs, had been publicly whipped, instead of 
farcically ushered into the limelight of a most unnecessary 
“ coronation,” the white man’s position would have been 
on an entirely different footing. But for this foolish pro- 
tection, Opechanachough should have been rounded up 
and hanged in the square at Jamestown as soon as possible 
after the massacre, and as many of his treacherous 
“princes ” as could conveniently be captured alive with 
the traitorous arch-hypocrite himself. A couple of copper 
kettles would have been a small price to pay for all the 
lives which have been lost through this fatuous veneration 
of these sheltered aristocrats. 

Immediately after their murderous orgy of the 22nd of 
March, the red men vanished into their forest fastnesses. 
At the best of times they only lived in small villages of a 
few score inhabitants, so that to scatter in their woods 
when danger threatened, and simply reassemble when it 
was past, was the easiest thing in the world for them. But 
the cold-blooded massacre of 1622 cried aloud to Heaven 
for vengeance. Sir George Yardley and Captain William 
Powell, each accompanied by a party of well-disposed 
gentlemen and other trusty men, set off in pursuit of 
Opechanachough’s braves. The Indians had gone. 
Yardley found nothing but their houses, which he burnt. 
Powell, operating in another direction, had only slightly 
better luck. He managed to capture three savages, whose 
heads he cut off, and after burning all their houses he 
returned to Jamestown. 
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The only sure way of enforcing reprisals entailed play- 
ing a waiting game. The Indians, naked, and travelling 
light at all times, had the advantage everywhere over their 
enemies with their heavy firearms, cumbrous armour and 
weighty stores. In any mobile warfare they were prac- 
tically unassailable. Their weakness lay, as it does with 
most primitive races, in the fact that they must return to 
their settlements to attend to their crops, for without their 
harvest they are undone. The massacre took place in 
March, the season for sowing, so it was decided to leave 
them severely alone until near the harvest time. 

One of the early results of the massacre was the ship- 
ment of more cannon and munitions to Virginia. The 
Privy Council, by whom the grant was made, cannot be 
accused of extravagance in the matter. Their Lordships 
ordered that “ certain old cast (iron) arms in the Tower, 
altogether unfit for modern use, are to be given to the 
Virginia Company as serviceable against savages.” How- 
ever, since an unloaded musket, in the hands of a woman, 
was sufficient to scare away any number of Indians, it is 
quite possible that a few dummy guns would have served 
to defend Jamestown. 

Sir George Yardley spent part of the summer travelling 
about the country. About the end of June he stayed 
three or four days with Captain Nuse, being “ accom- 
panied with the Councell, and a number of the greatest 
Gallants in the Land.” He seems to have had a strong 
sense of humour, for when Nuse complained that he had 
not sufficient provisions for his men, Yardley remarked 
that if he turned them on to his green corn it would make 
them “plump and fat.” Nuse accepted the suggestion, 
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though the corn was not more than half-grown, and “ they 
devoured it greene, though it did them small good.” July 
and part of August he spent on his new plantation at 
Accomack with his guests, and superintended the gather- 
ing of his own harvest there. . 

As soon as that was done, Sir George raised a force of 
three hundred of the best soldiers from among those who 
could leave their affairs for a while. What ships were 
necessary to transport such a considerable body had been 
got ready for the expedition. They first made for Nand- 
samund, but the Indians set fire to their own houses and 
took to their heels, carrying off what they could and 
damaging as much more as time permitted. They con- 
trived to escape without the loss of a single man, and 
when the English landed all they could do was to com- 
plete the destruction of everything left standing and burn 
what houses remained. They next went to Kiccowtan, 
and there they lost Samuel Collyer, one of the most 
prominent of the early Virginians, by the accidental dis- 
charge of the musket in the hands of one of their sentries. 

Their next objective was the principal township of Ope- 
chanachough himself. Here they found the Indians at 
least outwardly reduced to a state of respectful fear. 
They started with their customary avowals of peace and 
love, which meant procrastination as usual. Promising 
to hand over all the English prisoners who remained in 
their hands, and to return all arms and other property 
captured during the massacre, they managed by one excuse 
or another to prolong the palaver for ten or twelve days. 
During that time they were secretly moving their corn as 
quickly as they could from every place not actually under 
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the eyes of the English. Seeing that nothing was being 
done in the matter of their promises, Sir George landed 
his men and seized every scrap of corn they had left. 
All their houses were burnt, the grain taken aboard, and 
the expedition returned with little to congratulate them- 
selves about, except for the fact that their enemies would 
have every prospect of a hungry winter. 

This guerrilla warfare lasted over two years, the English 
harrying the Indians, seizing their corn, burning their 
houses and crops whenever occasion offered. In Novem- 
ber, 1624, however, Sir Francis Wyatt and his Council 
were able to report that satisfaction had been wrung from 
the savages. The details of this engagement show that a 
pitched battle took place, which lasted two days. The 
Indians had eight hundred men in the field, and were 
reported to have sustained very severe casualties. Never 
before had they shown such appetite for a pitched battle, 
a fact which was thought to be due to their great numbers 
as compared with the slender force arrayed against them. 
The Pamunkeys were the first tribe in action, but during 
the fight many other tribes joined in, partly on general 
principles, but also to impress the Pamunkeys with their 
valour and fighting qualities, sufficiently to prevent them 
from carrying out threats of attacking their lesser neigh- 
bours. From Wyatt’s report it appears that the English 
only ended the action when their powder was exhausted, 
and in addition to the moral effect of the victory they 
captured sufficient corn to keep four hundred men for a 
twelvemonth. The despatch concluded with the gratify- 
ing statement that “excepting the number of men, the 
Colony hath worn out the scars of the massacre.” 
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Towards this long-needed act of retribution, nothing 
contributed to bring about the conditions which made such 
expeditions practicable more than the erection of a number 
of strong forts. Several fortified places had formerly 
existed, being maintained by the Virginian Government 
in the ordinary manner. The credit for erecting private 
forts was evidently due to Sir George Yardley, and the 
plan was adopted by the Adventurers of Southampton’s 
Hundred, as well as by those of the sorely stricken 
Martin’s Hundred. The Earl of Southampton, writing 
from London by the hand of his Deputy, Master Nicholas 
Ferrar, recorded “the remembrance wherof brings to 
mind the noble offer made by Sir George Yardley, worthie 
the place he bore, to whom we must acknowledge the 
honour of this proposition first moving, and accordingly 
doubt not but in the furtherance of ye execution of it he 
will deserve both your and our thanks in an especiall 
manner.” 

One immediate result of the massacre in Virginia was 
to open the floodgates of abuse and vituperation in the 
London Council. The old parties were still led by the 
same men, the Earl of Southampton on the one side, and 
Rich, who had succeeded his father as Earl of Warwick, 
on the other. A year after the outrage had taken place 
feeling ran so high that the charges and counter-charges 
of the two factions became a public scandal. Warwick 
and his friends were trying to make capital by blaming 
Southampton and Sandys for the evil which had befallen 
the Colony. One illuminating accusation throws some 
light on the lengths to which the hostile camps were 
prepared to go. It is supposed, and it is difficult not to 
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accept it as perfectly true, that one side had representa- 
tives in Virginia whose business it was to write letters 
home, intended for publication, setting forth the particular 
“true facts ” which would serve its ends. 

Southampton relied upon the official reports of the 
Council in Virginia, which were signed by Sir Francis 
Wyatt, Sir George Yardley, Captains Francis West, 
George Sandys, Roger Smith, Ralph Hamor, all of whom 
were certainly honourable and truthful gentlemen, and, 
by their very standing in the country, unlikely to mis- 
represent conditions there. News had just been received 
from Virginia that twenty English, who had been captured 
by the Indians at the time of the massacre had been 
recovered. One of them, Mistress Boys, had arrived 
back dressed like an Indian Queen. Dishonest con- 
tractors were responsible for much of the wrong which 
was being done, and any of the sins of those wretches 
served Warwick as a stick with which to belabour South- 
ampton. The Governor of Virginia had complained of 
the beer supplied by one Dupper, in which connection 
George Sandys informed John Ferrar that: “ The County 
will be pleased to hear that revenge has been taken on 
Dupper for his stinking beer which has killed 200 per- 
sons.” It may be that Lady Wyatt, who had also com- 
plained of “ stinking beer,’ was a victim of Dupper’s 
supplies, for she was lying ill at Jamestown at the time. 

At last the conflict between Warwick and Southampton 
became so grave that there was no man in the land who 
could handle the situation but the King himself, and they 
were commanded to appear before His Majesty personally. 
James was an adept at smoothing away difficulties, the 
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scrapes into which the indiscretions of his favourite, 
George Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, so frequently landed 
him afforded his Master plenty of practice in straightening 
tangled skeins in domestic and foreign affairs. So, like 
troublesome bands of fractious schoolboys being ushered 
into the stern presence of their headmaster, the Lords and 
Council of the Virginia Company were lined up before 
their Sovereign in order that an intolerable scandal should 
be peremptorily ended. 

They obeyed the summons, but few, if any, of them 
arrived in a chastened spirit. Rather than the droop- 
ing heads and knocking knees which should have faced 
James, he found himself confronted with an impenitent 
gathering of furious and explosive subjects. During the 
audience Southampton and Warwick both lost their 
tempers, and flung accusations, abuse and all kinds of 
charges at each other, Sir Edwin Sandys likewise saying 
his say without the least attempt at mincing his words. 
Sir Edward Sackville, another of Southampton’s sup- 
porters, “ carried himself so insolently that the King was 
fain to take him down soundly and roundly.” But, in 
spite of his tremendous influence with his subjects, high 
and low alike, James failed to reconcile these uncom- 
promising factions. 

A month later Warwick complained to the Privy Coun- 
cil, who issued an order against “ an impertinent declara- 
tion containing bitter invectives and aspersions upon the 
Earl of Warwick and others styled his instruments and 
agents.” As an immediate result Lord Cavendish, Sir 
Edwin Sandys, both Nicholas and John Ferrar, all mem- 
bers of the Virginia Council, and supporters of Southamp- 
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ton, were confined to their houses until further orders. 
The charge against them was that they were the chief 
actors concerned in drafting the letter accusing Warwick. 
That was in the month of May. 

As summer wore on, tempers on both sides became 
hotter and hotter. Cavendish and Warwick fell foul of 
each other at a meeting of the Virginia Council, and freely 
and openly branded each other as liars. As a sequel to 
this public display and the deliberate insults hurled at 
each other, the Earl of Warwick, in the disguise of a 
merchant. and Lord Cavendish crossed to the Netherlands 
to fight a duel. The affair came to the King’s ears and 
he immediately intervened. In deference to his wishes 
the duel was called off, but the hatred and violence of the 
rival parties were in no way diminished. 

Warwick’s defence of Argall in his exploits in the 
Treasurer, their jointly-owned pirate ship, in face ofavolley 
of accusations from Southampton, Sandys and others, was 
one of the most bitterly contested points in the whole 
struggle in the Council. The charges of wholesale em- 
bezzlement levied against Smyth evoked an avalanche of 
similar charges against Sandys, and vituperation, invective 
and abuse were bandied about the Chamber with terrific 
heat and violence. The King made a gesture towards 
peace, even going’so far as to suggest that Warwick 
should take Holy Communion with Southampton, Caven- 
dish, Sandys and other leaders of the more powerful party, 
in one of the London Churches. No good ensued from 
what was intended to be a public démenti of the eruptive 
state of the Virginian volcano in London. In spite of the 
fact that their Lords were generally known to be at 
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daggers drawn, the Countess of Warwick and Lady Caven- 
dish kept their personal friendship for each other 
unimpaired. 

The publicity given to the quarrel was not only vexa- 
tious to the King, it was positively dangerous. When 
Southampton and Warwick appeared before James to air 
their grievances, he was a victim to loneliness and anxiety. 
Prince Henry having died eleven years earlier, Charles, 
Prince of Wales, had become the very apple of his father’s 
eye. Next to his only surviving son, James loved: Buck- 
ingham more than any creature living. His two “ sweet 
boys,” as he called them, were away from home, and both 
their absence and the reason for it were causing the King 
much grief and concern. With a view to forming the 
most powerful alliance that Europe could offer, and in the 
hope that Spain and England might stand united before the 
rest of the world, instead of being ready to fly at each 
others’ throats on the slightest provocation, the King and 
his favourite had conceived the idea of a marriage between 
the heir to the throne of England and the Infanta Maria of 
Spain. 

Seeing that the Prince of Wales and George Viiliers, 
who at this very moment had been elevated from Mar- 
quess to Duke of Buckingham, were actually in Madrid 
endeavouring to arrange the match, the time was as in- 
opportune as it could possibly have been for the affairs 
of James’s American State to be called into disrepute. 
While it is a mere coincidence that the massacre should 
have been responsible for the quarrel in the Council rising 
to a pitch where nothing could restrain it, the fact that 
Opechanachough’s treachery had its repercussions in the 
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most powerful Courts of Europe is incontestable. How- 
ever grievous the massacre might appear, it was politi- 
cally of far less significance than the loss of prestige to 
England which would result from the ruin of the Virginian 
enterprise. While Buckingham flaunted it in old Madrid, 
ablaze with jewels and the cynosure for every female eye 
at the Spanish Court, James determined at any cost to 
maintain the position he had consolidated for his people 
in the New World. That England’s only Colony should be 
ruined by the quarrels of those turbulent Lords and their 
partisans was unthinkable, 

‘To what extent, if any, Southampton had been playing 
the King’s hand, it is impossible to say, but after the 
stormy scene, in which Sir Edward Sackville overstepped 
the mark of courtly discourse, James very definitely began 
to plan the dissolution of the Company and the inclusion 
of Virginia as part of his personal realm. He warned the 
quarrelsome Lords quite frankly, and, when they kept up 
their acrimonious personal disputes, he decided to remove 
their authority to the Privy Council, which he could more 
easily control. 

The course of these intrigues meant little or nothing to 
Sir Francis Wyatt and the Virginia Council. That the 
struggle between Southampton and Warwick continued 
with ever-increasing ferocity was common knowledge 
everywhere. John Pory, who might have told so much 
of the inner history of those days, was lying in prison in 
the Azores. He had been on a voyage of discovery, but 
adverse winds drove his ship from the North coast of 
Virginia to the Azores, where he was detained as a political 
prisoner. 
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Southampton, who was openly opposed to the Spanish 
match, and cared nothing for the Duke of Buckingham, 
maintained his authority over the Virginia Council in 
London, and with an admirable imperturbability carried 
on the government of the Company’s affairs. Could he 
have restrained the violence of Warwick and his party, 
and thus preserved, at least outwardly, the dignity of their 
meetings? It is quite within the bounds of. possibility 
that he favoured the dissolution of the Company and the 
surrender of the Charter to the Crown, and foresaw in the 
scandalous behaviour of his opponents the surest way to 
attain that end. 
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EVEN if the inexperience of the early English pioneers may 
have been partly responsible for the hardships and heavy 
death-roll they had encountered, the real brake on the 
wheels of progress was undoubtedly to be found in London. 
If the settlers may be allowed to speak for themselves, 
the Earl of Warwick, together with Sir Thomas Smyth 
and his baneful tool, Alderman Johnson, were solely re- 
sponsible for all the miseries and disasters during the term 
of Smyth’s treasurership. Johnson produced a declara- 
tion, which he laid before the London Council as being a 
true representation of affairs in Virginia. This document 
is doubly interesting, for not only did it stir the colonists 
themselves to bitter anger, but the manner in which it was 
procured deserves notice. 

The Somers Isles had been taken over and colonised by 
the English. The climate and comparative peace of Ber- 
muda attracted many English settlers from Virginia, and 
intercourse between the islands and the mainland was 
frequent. At the end of Sir George Yardley’s first term 
as Governor, Captain Nathaniel Butler addressed the 
following letter to him:— 


“To my worthy friend Sir George Yardley in Virginia, 
give this. 
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“ Worthy Sir, 

“ This bearer (who loves you well) assureth me that 
you meant us well the last year and that you sent us out a 
ship of purpose to let us know it, of which howsoever we 
were deprived by the ignorance of the pilot, yet your noble 
intention ought to be as esteemed as an act done to in- 
crease my thanks. I have now sent you some of our 
country fruits, and I wish they may multiply with you; 
they are of our choice ones, and such as give us much 
content here; where and everywhere else, I shall by all 
means express myself 

. “Your affectionate friend, 
“NATHANIEL BUTLER. 
“St. Georges in the Somers Islands. 
“ Dec. 2, 1621.” 


Butler’s gift consisted of two large cedar-wood cases, 
one for Yardley, whose term of office had recently ex- 
pired, “ Sir George retiring himself, as a private man, to 
live upon certain land of his own in a handsome house 
which he had built during the time of his government.” 
The second chest was consigned to Sir Francis Wyatt, the 
new Governor. Both chests contained plants and fruits 
from Bermuda, including figs, pomegranates, oranges, 
lemons, plantains, sugar cane, potatoes, cassava roots, 
pawpaws, red pepper, prickly pears and other sub-tropical 
fruits. 

In spite of this friendly overture, Nathaniel Butler was 
not so affectionately disposed to either of those Virginian 
Knights as might have been thought. On the contrary, 
he was one of Sir Thomas Smyth’s spies. A year later, 
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his own term of office in the Somers Isles having come to 
an end, Butler found occasion to visit Virginia on his way 
home to England. Wyatt received him hospitably, and 
entertained him for a fortnight at Jamestown. He next 
joined with Captain William Powell in a small expedi- 
tion against the Chickahominies, who fled before their 
force of eighty men. Butler then returned to James- 
town, where he stayed another month and, after a visit 
of about the same length to Kiccowtan, he sailed for 
home. 

The result of this brief visit and the friendly reception 
he received, was the sensational document which Alder- 
man Johnson laid before the London Council. In his 
“Unmasking of Virginia,” as he called the pamphlet, 
Butler made a furious attack upon everything and every- 
body in the Colony. Immediately the news of his lying 
description (for lying it most certainly was, from start to 
finish) reached Virginia, the settlers rose in their fury toa 
man, and in the storm of anger which followed, several 
critical denials were issued and published. 

The most important of these, if not the most interesting, 
was addressed by all the most influential men in the 
Colony, including Sir Francis Wyatt, the Governor, 
Francis West, George Yardley, George Sandys, Ralph 
Hamor, Roger Smyth and a number of others whose signa- 
tures alone cover half a large page. They protested and 
appealed to the fountain-head, and the document is so 
important that it deserves to be reproduced in full. Ignor- 
ing the London Council, and even the Privy Council itself, 
they addressed their Sovereign personally in the following 
terms:— 
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“To the King’s most excelent Majesty. 
“Most Gracious Sovereign 

“Whereas the copy of an information presented unto 
your Majesty by Captain Nathaniel Butler, intitled, ‘ The 
unmasking of Virginia,’ full of slanders and notorious 
untruths, is come into our hands: proceeding from the 
malice of his corrupted heart, abetted by private enemy 
and public division, which only aim at the satisfaction of 
their particular spleens, although it be to the subversion 
of this whole Colony; we the Governor, Council and 
Colony of Virginia in our General Assembly, out of a 
zealous respect to your Majesty and this our country, not 
to suffer your sacred ears to be profaned by untrue sug- 
gestions, nor your royal thoughts to be diverted from so 
hopeful a plantation, which may add in time a principal 
flower unto your royal diadem, do in all humbleness 
submit this our true answer, to your princely survey, 
adjoined to the several untruths of the Informer. 

“1, I found the plantation generally seated upon mere 
salt marshes, full of muddy creeks and infectious 
bogs and lakes, and thereby subjected to all those 
indispositions and diseases, which are so com- 
monly found in the most unsound, and most 
unhealthy parts of England whereof every coun- 
try and climate have some. 

“ The plantations for the most part are high and pleas- 
antly seated; the others not low, not infested with marshes, 
which we wish were more frequent; the creeks rather 
useful than noisesome; no bogs here seen by any that 
have lived twice so many years that he hath done weeks 
in the country; those that he so miscalls being the richest 
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part of the earth if our labourers were able to clear their 
woods, and give the fresh springs that run through them 
a free passage: the soil generally rich and restoring our 
trust with abundance, where it is not prevented by the 
malice of the winter; the air sweet and the climate health- 
ful (all circumstances considered) to men of sound bodies 
and good government. 

“2. I found the shores and sides of that part of the 
main river, where our plantations are seated over 
were so shallow as no boats can approach the 
shores, so that besides the difficulty, danger and 
Spoil of the goods, in the landing of them, the 
poor people are forced to a continual wading and 
wetting of themselves, and that in the prime of 
winter when the ships cammonly arrive, and 
thereby get such violent surfits of cold upon 
cold as seldom leave them till they leave to live. 

“In this he traduceth one of the goodliest rivers in the 
habitable world; which runneth for many miles together 
within upright banks, till at length enlarged with the 
receipt of others, it beats on a sandy shore and imitates 
the sea in greatness and bounders; approachable on both 
sides from half flood, to half ebb, for boats of good burthen, 
neither is there any river in the world of this vastness 
without cranes or bridges more commodious for landing. 
As this is true, so is it contrary to truth that by wading 
we get violent surfits, which leave us not until we leave 
to live. 

“3. The new people that are yearly sent over, which 
arrive here for the most part very unseasonably 
in winter, find neither guest house, inn or any 
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like places to shrowd themselves in at their 
arrival, no not so much as a stroke given to- 
wards any charitable work; so that many of 
them, by want hereof, are not only seen dying 
under hedges and in the woods, but being dead 
lie some of them for many days unregarded and 
unburied. 

“ We affirm that the winter is the only proper time for 
the arrival of newcomers; whereof the Governor and 
Council have often by their letters informed the Company: 
the like from time to time the private planters have given 
to their particular friends for their supply of servants: 
concerning houses of entertainment, there was a general 
subscription amounting to an unexpected sum, and work- 
men already hired for the building of a fair inn in James 
City. Moreover, every plantation had resolved of the like 
for the entertainment of their supplies; when it pleased 
God to punish our sins by the bloody hands of the treach- 
erous Indians, so that we were enforced to divert that care 
to the housing of ourselves who were unfurnished by that 
disaster. But buildings of late have everywhere increased 
exceedingly: neither have the newcomers any reason to 
complain when every man’s house is open to a stranger, 
even to the disaccommodating of ourselves, and that with- 
out recompense: so that we may boast with modesty that 
no people in the world do exercise the like hospitality. 
As for dying under hedges (whereof there are none in 
Virginia) or lying unburied in the woods by reason of this 
alleged defect, it is utterly untrue: howsoever, if some 
time accidentally here the like may, and doth often happen 
in most flourishing kingdoms. 
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“4. The Colony was this winter in much distress of 
victuals; so that English meal was sold at the 
rate of thirty shillings a bushel, their own native 
corn called maize at ten and fifteen shillings the 
bushel; which howsoever it lay heavy upon the 
generality, it may be suspected not to be un- 
affected by some of the chief; for they only 
having the means in these extremities to trade 
for corn with the natives, do hereby engross all 
into their hands, and so sell it abroad at their 
own prices. And myself have heard from the 
mouth of a great one amongst them, that he 
would never wish that their corn should be 
cheaper amongst them than eight shillings the 
bushel. ; 

“The Colony was in that winter in no distress of vic- 
tuals, which the accuser well knows, who bought corn him- 
self for eight shillings the bushel; a cheaper rate than, as 
we hear, it was at that time sold for in England: howsoever 
a succeeding scarcity was feared: and what could be less 
expected after such a massacre: when almost half the 
colony were put from their plantations, and that in the 
time of planting: others straightened in their grounds by 
receiving of them, and all interrupted by supporting of 
a sudden war. English meal sold, as he affirmeth at 
thirty shillings the bushel, was sold for no more than ten 
pounds of tobacco; for which in truck we ordinarily 
receive under twelve pence the pound. We acquit those 
suspected great ones of affecting scarcity to enrich them- 
selves by their means for trading: in that trade hath been 
free for us all; neither had they sold it who brought in the 
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most, at unconscionable rates, but freely imparted it to 
the necessity of others, without any other advantage than 
repayment. We consent with that prime one, whom we 
know not, and he is ashamed to name, who wished that 
corn might never be sold for less than eight shillings the 
bushel (meaning in tobacco at three shillings the. pound) 
whereby there may be found correspondency between the 
profit of the one and the other, that corn might be planted 
in great abundance. 

“5. Their houses are generally the worst that ever I 
saw; the meanest cottages in England being 
every way equal (if not superior) with the most 
of the best, and besides, so improvidently and 
scatteringly seated one from another, as partly 
by their distance but especially by their inter- 
position of creeks and swamps, as they call them, 
they offer all advantages to their savage enemies, 
and are utterly deprived of all sudden recollec- 
tion of themselves upon any terms whatsoever. 

“ Our houses for the most part are rather built for use 
than ornament, yet not a few for both, and fit to give 
entertainment to men of good quality. And if we may 
give credit to those who are accounted the most faithful 
relators of the West Indies, many cities of great rumour 
after three score years progression, were not to be com- 
pared to these: and so far they are far from the meanest 
of the cottages in England, that a number of towns there 
have hardly one house in them that exceedeth ours in 
conveniency and structure. The greatest disparagement 
that some of them receive hath proceeded from his riot 
and lascivious filthiness with infamous women purchased 
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with his Royals of eight, and wedges of gold, to spoil of 
the distressed Spaniards in the Bermudas which we are 
informed with other treasures to amount to divers thou- 
sands by a gentleman of good credit who casually sur- 
veyed his inventory; as for the interposition of creeks 
(which men are most desirous to seat upon) where we 
cannot go by land we have boats and canoes for our 
sudden transport upon any occasion. 

“6. I found not the least piece of fortification, three 
pieces of ordinance only mounted at James City 
and one at Flowerdew Hundred, but never a one 
of them serviceable, so that it is most certain 
that a small bark of one hundred tons may take 
its time to pass up the river in spite of them, 
and coming to an anchor. before James City 
may beat all their houses down about their ears, 
and so forcing them to retreat into the woods 
may land under the favour of their ordinance 
and rifle the town at pleasure. 

“We have as yet no fortification against a foreign 
enemy, though it hath been endeavoured by the Company 
with success answerable to their care and expenses: as 
also lately by us but interrupted by the scarcity of the 
last summer, which work shall proceed (God willing) 
with all convenient expedition: that almost all our houses 
are sufficiently fortified against the Indians with strong 
pallisadoes. His envy would not suffer him to number 
truly the ordinance of James City four demi-culverin 
being there mounted and all serviceable: at Flowerdew 
Hundred he maketh one of six, neither was he ever there, 
but according to his custom reporteth the unseen as 
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seen, neither would the same envy let him see the 
three pieces that were mounted at Newport News, two at 
Elizabeth City, two great pieces at Charles Hundred and 
seven at Henrico, besides divers private planters had 
since furnished themselves with great ordinance, so that it 
were a desperate enterprise and unlike to be attempted 
by a man of his spirit, to beat down our. houses about 
our ears with a bark of that burthen. 

“_. Expecting according to their printed books a great 
forwardness of divers and sundry commodities, 
at mine arrival I found not any. one of them so 
much as in any forwardness of a being, for the 
tron works were utterly wasted, and the men 
dead, the furnaces of glass and pots at a stay 
and in small hope, as for the rest they were had 
in a general division even among themselves. 
And the pamphlet that had published their being 
sent thither by hundreds were laughed to scorn 
and every base fellow boldly gave them the lie 
in divers particulars; so that tobacco only was 
the business for ought I hear every man madded 
upon that little thought or looked for anything 
else. 

“The time that this informer came over, was in the 
winter after the massacre, when those wounds were scarce 
cured, and the earth was deprived of her beauty, yet he 
could not but hear (if his ears had been open to anything 
but detraction, who only enquired after the factions which 
were not amongst us, and how he might gather accusations, 
against those that managed the state, being as it should 
seem sent over to that purpose) of our Proclamations 
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set forth to the advancing of those staple commodities, 
and with what alacrity and good success they proceeded: 
vines and mulberry trees being planted throughout 
the whole country, the Iron works in a great forward- 
ness and shortly to receive perfection: the Glass works 
endeavoured by all possible care till our slaughter by the 
Indians and succeeding mortality gave a rein to some 
and interruption to all. So that he had nothing but our 
misfortunes to accuse us with: since which time our con- 
tinual wars, and death of the workmen, hath not suffered 
us to reerect them, so that we are forced to follow that 
contemptible weed to sustain the one and enable us to 
the other. As for the dividing of the books that were 
sent over by the Company it was done by himself and no 
other that we know of. : 

“8. I found the ancient plantation of Henrico and 
Charles City wholly quitted and left to the spoil 
of the Indians who not only burned the houses 
said to be once the best of all others; but fell 
upon the poultry, hogs, cows, goats and horses, 
whereof they killed great numbers to the great 
grief as well as ruin of the old inhabitants who 
stick out to affirm that these were not only the 
best, but might also by their natural situation 
have been the most easily preserved of all the 
rest. 

“ Still he abuseth your Majesty with this word I found 
in places he never was by some score of miles, having never 
been higher up the river, than the territories of James 
City. Henrico was quitted in the time of Sir Thomas 
Smythe’s Government, only a small church and one house 
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remaining. Charles City (so much spoken of) had never 
but six houses: the soil of both barren, worn out and not 
fit for culture. The loss of poultry, hogs, cattle, etc., the 
Informer hath least reason to urge, who joined with the 
Indians in killing our cows and carried the beef aboard 
his ship which would have cost him his life if he had had 
his deserving. 

“9. Whereas according to His Majesty’s gracious 
Letters Patent his people in Virginia are as near 
as possible may be governed after the excellent 
laws and customs of England, I found in the 
government there not only ignorant and enforced 
straining in divers particulars, but willful and 
intended ones, in so much as some who urged 
due conformity, have in contempt been turned 
men of law, and were excluded from those rights 
which by orderly proceedings they were elected 
and sworn unto there. 

“The Governor and Council who it only concerns reply 
unto this, that they have followed the laws and customs of 
England to their uttermost skill: neither can he or any 
other produce any particular wherein they have failed. 
As for their ignorance we hold him for no competent judge 
of those who so far transcend him in sufficiency: having 
never been bred up in the law (as is not unknown to some 
of us, nor yet in any of the liberal sciences) but his prin- 
cipal spleen appeareth to . . . for his not being admitted 
to the Council; whose acceptance they could not justify, 
in that none by express command were to be added to that 
number, who were not nominated in their commission. 

“10. There having been as it is thought not fewer 
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than ten thousand souls transported thither, 
there are not through the afore-noted abuses 
and neglects above two thousand of them at 
present to be found alive, many of them also in 
a sick and desperate estate, so that it may un- 
doubtedly be expected unless the confusions 
and private ends of some of the Company here, 
and the bad execution in seconding them by their 
agents be redressed with speed by some divine 
and supreme hand, that instead of a plantation 
it will shortly get the name of a slaughter house, 
and so justly become. odious to ourselves, end 
contemptible to all the world. 

“ His computation of ten thousand falleth short of four; 
and these for the most part wasted hy more than Egyptian 
slavery and Scithian cruelty which was exercised upon us 
as your poor and miserable subjects by laws written in 
blood, and exercised with all sorts of tyranny in the time 
of Sir Thomas Smythe’s government, whereof we send 
your Majesty the true and tragical relation, by which it 
may easily appear that the alleged confusions and private 
ends will strongly reflect upon him and his instructors. 
And how unfit they are to restore that plantation which 
suffered so much by government we humbly refer unto 
your Princely consideration. Invoking with him that 
divine and supreme hand to protect us from such gover- 
nors and their ministers, who have poured our blood on the 
earth like water, and fatted themselves with our famine 
in that miserable bondage but to support us in this just and 
gentle authority which hath cherished us of late by more 

* worthy magistrates. And we our wives and poor children 
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shall ever pray to God as our bounden duty is to give you 
in this world all increase of happiness, and to crown you 
in the world to come with immortal glory.” 


In addition to that outburst of the Virginian planters 
in their capacity as private gentlemen, and loyal subjects 
to King James, there was also the official reply of the 
General Assembly, which was forwarded at the same 
time. In unrestrained terms, the Governor and his Coun- 
cil, together with the members of the Assembly, gave the. 
lie to Captain Nathaniel Butler, and vividly pointed to 
the degree of hatred with which the good people of Vir- 
ginia regarded Sir Thomas Smyth, whose tool he was. 

This document is too graphically interesting to be shorn 
of a single phrase, and must be inserted in full. It runs 
thus:— 


“ Answer of the General Assembly in Virginia to the 
declaration of the state of the Colony in the 12 years of 
Sir Thomas Smythe’s Government, exhibited by Alderman 
Johnson and others. 

“ Holding it a sin against God and our own sufferings 
to suffer the world to be abused with untrue reports, and 
to give unto vice the reward of virtue; we in the name of 
the whole Colony in Virginia in our general assembly, 
many of us having been eye witnesses, and patients of 
those times have framed out of our duty to this country 
and love unto truth, this dismasking of those praises, 
which are contained in the foresaid declaration. In those 
12 years of Sir Thomas Smythe’s government we aver that 
the Colony for the most part remained in great want and 
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misery under most severe and cruel laws sent over in 
print and contrary to the express letter of the King’s most 
gracious Charter, and as mercilessly executed, often times 
without trial or judgment. The allowance in those times 
for a man was only 8 ounces of meal and half a pint of 
pease for a day; the one and the other mouldy, rotten and 
full of cobwebs and maggots loathsome to man, and not 
fit for beasts; which forced many to fly for relief to the 
savage enemy; who being taken again, were put to sundry 
deaths as hanging, shooting, breaking upon the wheel, etc., 
others were forced by famine to filch for their bellies; of 
whom, one for stealing two or three pints of oatmeal had 
a bodkin thrust through his tongue, and was tied with a 
chain to a tree until he starved. If a man through his 
sickness had not been able to work, he had no allowance 
at all, and so consequently perished. Many through 
these extremities being weary of life digged holes in the 
earth and therein hid themselves till they famished. We 
cannot for this our scarcity blame our commanders here, 
in that our substance was to come from England, for had 
they not at that time given us better allowance we had 
perished in general. 

“So lamentable was our scarcity that we were con- 
strained to eat cats, rats, snakes, toadstools, horsehides 
and what not: one man out of the misery he endured 
killing his wife powdered her up to eat; for which he was 
burned. Many besides fed on the corpses of dead men: 
and one that had gotten an indefatigable desire out of 
custom to that food, could not be restrained until such 
time as he was executed for it: And indeed so miserable 
was our estate that the happiest day that ever some hoped 
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to see was when the Indians had killed a mare, then wish- 
ing, whilst she was aboiling, that Sir Thomas Smythe was 
upon her back in the kettle. And whereas it is affirmed 
that there were very few of his Majesty’s subjects lost in 
those days, and those of the meanest rank; we answer, 
that for one that now dies there then perished five, many 
being of ancient houses and born to estates of a thousand 
pounds by the year, some more some less who likewise 
perished by famine. Those which survived who had both 
adventured their estates and persons, were constrained to 
serve the Colony (as if they had been slaves) seven or 
eight years for their freedoms who underwent as hard 
and as servile labours as the basest fellow that was brought 
out of Newgate. As for discovery, we say, that much was 
discovered in those 12 years, and in those four or five last 
past much more than formerly. 

“For our houses and churches built in those times they 
were so mean and poor, by reason of those calamities that 
they could not stand above two or three years; the people 
never going to work, but out of bitterness of their spirits 
breathing execrable curses upon Sir Thomas Smythe; 
neither could a blesing from God be hoped for, in those 
buildings which were founded upon the blood of. so many 
Christians. The towns were only James City, Henrico, 
Charles Hundred, West and Shirley Hundred and 
Kicoughton: all which in those times were ruined also 
unless some ten or twelve houses in the Corporation of 
James City; at this present there are four to every one 
that were then and forty times exceeding in goodness. 
Fortifications there were none at all against a foreign 
enemy: and those that were against the domestic very few 
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and contemptible. Bridges, there was only one which also 
decayed in that time. If through the aforesaid calamities 
many had not perished, we doubt not but that there might 
have been many more than a thousand people in the land 
when Sir Thomas Smythe left the government; but we 
conceive when Sir George Yardley arrived Governor he 
found not above four hundred, most of those in want of 
corn, utterly destitute of cattle, swine, poultry, and other 
necessary provisions to nourish them. Ministers there 
were to instruct the people there were some whose suffi- 
ciency and ability we will not tax: yet divers of them had 
not orders. 

“We know not at any time that we exceeded in store 
of arms, powder and munition; yet that, in quality almost 
useless. We acknowledge, in those times, there was a 
trial made of divers staple commodities, the Colony as 
then not having means to proceed therein: we hope in 
time there may some better progression be made therein: 
and had it not been for the massacre, many by this time 
had been brought to perfection. As for the boats in the 
time of that government there was only four left in the 
Colony that was serviceable; for which four besides four 
or five ships and pinnaces, there are now not so few as 
forty. The barks and barges that then were built, were 

_in number few, so unwillingly and weakly by the people 
effected that in the same time they also perished. We 
never perceived that the natives of the country did volun- 
tarily yield themselves subjects to our gracious Sovereign 
neither that they took any pride in that title, nor paid at 
any time contribution of corn for sustenation of the 
Colony; nor could we at any time keep them in such good 
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respect of correspondency as we became mutually helpful 
to each other but contrarily what at any time was done, 
proceeded from fear not love; and their Corn procured 
by trade or the sword. 

“To what growth of perfection the Colony attained at 
the end of those twelve years, we conceive may easily be 
judged by what we have formerly said. And rather than 
to be reduced to live under the like government; we desire 
his Majesty that Commissioners may be sent over with 
authority to hang us. 

“ Alderman Johnson one of the authors of this declara- 
tion hath reason to commend him, to whose offences, and 
infamies he is so inseparably chained. 

“ By the general report of the country which we never 
heard contradicted we affirm this to be true. 


Signed “ FRANCIS WYATT ” 
“GEORGE SANDys. Jo. Pountes. Sam MAaTTHEWs” 
and ors. 


As if to emphasise the veracity and personal knowledge 
of its compilers, this valuable document is endorsed as 
follows:— 

“ Whereof all (or the most part) were eye witnesses or 
resident in the country when every particular within 
written were effected. 

“ Rocer SMyTHE. Witt Perrce. Frans West. Wm. 

Tucker. GrorcE YARDLEY. RALPHE Hamor” 
and ors, 
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CHAPTER XXXII 
YARDLEY DIES IN HARNESS 


By October, in the year 1623, the King’s patience was 
exhausted, and he determined to make a definite stand to 
stop the drift of Virginian affairs towards the breakers 
which lay ahead. The Colony was being neglected while 
the soiled linen of its officers, past and present, was being 
washed in public. James was perfectly frank about his 
motives and intentions. He declared that, in view of the 
prevalent distress in Virginia, he intended the Company 
should hand over its existing Charter in exchange for a 
new one. Should they decline this offer, he threatened 
to revoke all earlier Charters. The new. constitution 
would provide for a Governor and twelve Assistants, resi- 
dent in London, responsible to the Privy Council, in the 
hands of which supreme body the government of the 
Colony and the Company would be vested. His reasons, 
so he declared, were to remedy the evil state of affairs 
then prevailing, and especially to safeguard his subjects in 
Virginia so that every man’s estate should be fully secured 
and preserved to its owner in future. He commanded the 
immediate despatch of relief ships, and entrusted his order 
to John Pory, now released from prison, to publish 
throughout the length and breadth of the Colony. 

The London Council, having debated upon the proposal, 
the matter was put to the vote, and nine were found to be 
in favour, against sixty opposed to the surrender of the 
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Charter. Amongst those who voted for the measure were 
Sir Samuel Argall, recently knighted, Sir Thomas Wroth, 
Captain John Martin and other lesser lights, including 
two aliens. The Governor and Council in Virginia were 
deeply aggrieved at the new order, which they not un- 
naturally accepted as a reflection on their own conduct of 
affairs. They protested that, if their suspicion were 
correct, the King must most certainly have been misin- 
formed, and they trusted His Majesty would attach the 
fullest credence to their reports. 

Early in 1624 Captain John Bargrave petitioned the 
House of Commons, on behalf of the settlers in America, 
praying that Sir Thomas Smythe should be made to refund 
all the moneys taken from the Company’s treasury for 
which he could not properly account. They further re- 
quested that he should be compelled to give full satisfac- 
tion for past injustices. On the very same day that Bar- 
grave presented his petition to the Commons, Sir Thomas 
Smythe wrote to Secretary Conway, entreating him to 
attend the Committee and stop Bargrave’s clamorous 
tongue. But James had had enough of the scandal, and 
abruptly intervened to stop it all. He wrote to Sir Thomas 
Crew, Speaker of the House of Commons, desiring 
Members not to trouble themselves with the matter, as 
it would renew the quarrel of the “ thorny business ” of 
the Company which he and his Privy Council were at the 
moment settling. The House assented to this in a general 
silence, followed by some muttering, expressing fear that 
any other of the nation’s business might be taken out of 
the hands of Parliament in a similar fashion. How little 
can James, generally a stickler for the etiquette of the 
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Constitution, have dreamed that his “sweet boy” Charles 
would one day lose his head for trying to override Parlia- 
ment in a similar manner. 

Yet ‘no one can blame James for the strong line he took. 
The prestige of England was at stake, and exaggerated 
tales of the ruin of the English Colony were being bandied 
about for the personal gratification of a handful of self- 
seekers. His warnings had fallen on unheeding ears, his 
attempts to bring together the quarrelsome factions had 
failed, and the only thing which could be done was for the 
Crown, as representing the Nation, to take over the control 
of such an important undertaking. 

Buckingham, at the height of his power, was so steeped 
in foreign intrigue at this time that he must have been 
sorely tried to remember which of his policies was in force 
at any given moment. The ghastly failure of the English 
Army under Mansfield, which the Duke persuaded the 
King to send to the Low Countries to help the Dutch 
Protestants, and rescue the unfortunate Frederic, Elector 
Palatine, was one of the most staggering blows James 
ever received. King James was really fond of his 
daughter, and the sufferings of her unfortunate husband, 
Frederic, caused him great sorrow. When Count Ernst 
von Mansfield, the illegitimate son of a German Prince, 
and a most capable general, arrived in England to pay 
court to the Duke of Buckingham, and obtain support for 
the Elector Frederic, he met with a cordial reception. 

An Army was immediately pressed into being, and 
hurried to Dover to embark in the fleet assembled there 
by Buckingham in his capacity as Lord High Admiral of 
England. The ships were thoroughly rotten, and the 
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soldiers who sailed in them were even more so. Although 
they were officered by men of rank, experience and cour- 
age, it represents the worst English force ever sent into 
action at any time in our history, Discipline was un- 
known, and even before the soldiers left England their 
conduct was so lawless, and their looting and excesses 
among their fellow-countrymen so unbridled, that the 
populace rejoiced to see the last of them. 

Among the great officers who accompanied this wretched 
rabble was Henry Wriothesley, Earl of Southampton. 
Disappointed by the state of affairs in the Virginia Com- 
pany, this restless nobleman sought some other outlet for 
his great gifts, and seized upon the campaign which was to 
succour the son-in-law and daughter of his royal friend 
and master. It was Southampton’s last voyage He fell, 
mortally stricken, in the fighting at Bergen-op-Zoom, hard 
by the spot where his friend and supporter, Lord Caven- 
dish, had intended to fight his duel with the Earl of 
Warwick. 

The shock of the failure of his English armies to give a 
good account of themselves was one from which James 
never recovered. He was an old man, crippled with rheu- 
matism and gout, and almost in his dotage. Southampton’s 
death was a real personal blow to the King, who had also 
suffered another bereavement by the death of the Mar- 
quess of Hamilton, one of his most intimate personal 
friends, and a member of that merry picnic party at New- 
market just over six years before. Even his beloved 
Buckingham was under a cloud of suspicion, which only 
his master’s doting eyes could have failed to recognise as 
a cruel betrayal of the man to whom he literally owed 
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everything he possessed, his vast wealth, titles, honours, 
offices and position at Court. . 

It would be idle to suppose that those changes made 
any real difference in Virginia beyond guaranteeing the 
faithful performance of the conditions under which men 
lived there. In 1625 Sir Francis Wyatt received the 
news of his father’s death in Ireland, and immediately 
set about getting leave to go home. Some time elapsed 
before he was able to sail, and in June he, together with 
all his Council, prepared and signed a petition to the King, 
in which they very strongly protested against the malicious 
reports which had been broadcast throughout England 
regarding the Colony. The petition is addressed per- 
sonally to King James and is prefaced by an expression of 
doubt as to whether His Majesty had received a similar 
document which they had prepared the previous year, and 
entrusted to Master John Pountis to deliver, for Pountis 
had died in February, 1624 

The Governor and Council therefore prayed the King 
to receive this new petition from the hands of Sir George 
Yardley, declaring how: “urged by our duties to your 
Majestie, our zeal to the Colony, and the discharge of our 
own consciences (we) have, with an unanimous consent, 
made choice of Sir George Yardley, Knight (the import- 
ance of the Cause requiring no less than one, who having 
formerly commanded here in chief, and by immediate 
Commission from Your Majestie, hath again been nomi- 
nated to succession in the government) to prefer the said 
petition and relations to your gracious survey ... We 
humbly therefore beseech Your Majestie to afford a 
gracious hearing to the said Sir George Yardley and to 
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refer the examination of our cause to the Rt. Honble. 
William Lord Paget . . .” etc., etc., etc The petition 
was signed by Sir Francis Wyatt, Captain Francis West, 
George Sandys, Abraham Piercey, Ralph Hamor, William 
Claybourne, and many others, bearing thirty-two signa- 
tures in all. 

This document contains a most poignant and logical 
plea for the liberation of the lives of the settlers from the 
tyranny and misrule of the Warwick faction in London. 
They besought His Majesty that he “ would not suffer 
your poor subjects to fall again into the hands of Sir 
Thomas Smyth and his confidents, but that you would 
graciously protect us from those growing Storms, ingen- 
dered by faction, which presaged the ruin of some whose 
endeavours have deserved a better reward, and in general 
of the whole plantation.” 

The King, who had done so much for Virginia and 
worked so steadfastly to secure his North American 
possessions on a sound basis, was never to read those 
stirring appeals. Sir George Yardley sailed for England 
to present the petition, but before he arrived there, and 
indeed before the lines had been written, King James had 
passed away, and Charles the First reigned in his stead. 

Wyatt’s application for leave to resign was already 
before the Privy Council when Yardley presented the 
petition to the new King. His mind must have gone back 
to the day when he received his first appointment at New- 
market, as well as his knighthood, and the strange picnic 
at Gamidge’s which was held in honour of the birthday of 
Prince Charles, as he had then been. 

Once again the London Council advised their Sovereign 
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to entrust the government of Virginia to George Yardley, 
and King Charles saw fit to approve the appointment of 
the man in whom his royal father had believed. So, for 
the third time, the administration of Virginia passed to 
Temperance Flowerdew’s husband, and after making 
their preparations, they returned to the Colony which was 
their real home. 

By this time Sir George was by far the biggest land- 
owner in Virginia. In addition to his plantations, he 
owned a fine house in Jamestown, standing in its own 
grounds of over seven acres, which on the North side 
abutted on the river. To the South of his place lay the 
home of Captain Roger Smith, the second son of John 
Smith of Nibley, genealogist and antiquary, who was the 
most intimate friend of Henry, Lord. Berkeley. Old John 
Smith had acted as Steward of the household to the Berke- 
leys, until he exchanged that position for the stewardship 
of the Hundred and liberty of Berkeley, where he acquired 
two manors, and prospered generally. So lavishly did the 
Berkeleys treat him that the family jester is said to have 
tied Berkeley Castle to the Church with twine “ to prevent 
the former from going over to Nibley.” Captain Smith 
of Virginia had an elder brother, John, who married Anne, 
daughter of Edward Bromfield, Lord Mayor of London, 
who was related to Sir George Yardley. 

The death of James, and accession of Charles, altered 
the life of the English Court considerably. The old King 
had permitted a great deal of licence and coarseness, 
which his son abhorred, and one of the earliest effects of 
the new reign was revealed by a thorough cleansing and 
purification of the royal entourage. The Spanish match 
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having come to nought, James had arranged for the mar- 
riage of the Prince of Wales to Henrietta Maria, sister of 
King Louis XIII of France. Paradoxical as it might 
appear, much of the success of the late King’s foreign 
policy had lain in his extraordinary adaptability, and the 
unblushing way in which he changed his mind, rushing 
from one scheme to another as events or expediency 
demanded. Charles the First was the exact antithesis of 
his father in that way, for, having once set his hand to the 
plough, he absolutely refused to look back, or even aside. 

But these changes had no real effect on life in Virginia. 
With the colonists it was a case of “ Le roy est mort, vive 
le roy.” Whether Charles had married Henrietta Maria of 
France or the Infanta Maria of Spain made little differ- 
ence in North America, for English ships would still as lief 
capture a Frenchman as a Spaniard or a Dutchman, pro- 
vided the cargo in the holds made her worth fighting for. 
The actual government by the London Council remained 
very much the same as it had been. If anything, quarrels 
increased rather than diminished, for Charles was too 
engrossed in his matrimonial difficulties, his defence of the 
favourite, Buckingham, from defamation and disgrace, 
and trying to avoid unpleasant consequences from foreign 
intrigues, and his everlasting lack of money, to spare much 
time over the squabbles of the Adventurers to Virginia. 

Sir George Yardley’s third tenure of office (for he had 
been once Deputy, and twice Governor and Captain- 
General of Virginia) was not destined to run its full course, 
for early in November, 1627, he died in harness. 

Sir Francis West, that younger brother of the former 
Lord De La Warr, who had watched all the ups and downs, 
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the comings and goings and intrigues, from the murky 
days of “ grudges and discontents ” down to orderly and 
prosperous times, took over the government from his dead 
colleague. On the 2oth of December, 1627, he and his 
Council directed the following letter to the Privy Council 
in London:— 


“ Right Honourable: 

“Upon so great an alteration happening in this Colony, 
as the death of our Governor Sir George Yardley, we 
thought it the part of our humble duty in our service to 
His Majesty by the first departure of these ships to certify 
the same unto your Lordships, by whose immediate cares 
and extraordinary favours we other old Planters receive 
our supportation and subsistance. And therefore we hope 
that the loss sustained by his decéase, as being a main 
pillar of this our building and thereby a weakening to the 
whole body, will in good time be repaired, both in the full 
settling of our affairs in many points uncertain and am- 
biguous, and by a supply of soldiers or some other means 
from His Majesty’s Royal hand, moved and inclined 
towards us by your mediations and counsels. We have 
according to our instructions in His Majesty’s Commis- 
sion, by the major part of the Council Elected and chosen 
Captain Francis West to succeed in the place of the de- 
ceased.” 

The signatories in this document are Francis West, John 
Pott, Roger Smyth, Samuel Matthews, Wm. Claybourne 
and Wm. Tucker. 


Sir George Yardley, whatever else may be said of him, 
was a man whose integrity and popularity cannot be 
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denied. He was twice chosen by the London Council to 
perform a difficult and thankless task, and confirmed in 
his position by both King James and King Charles.* The 
people of Virginia elected him as their spokesman, when 
they had need of someone to air their grievances before the 
King in person, whereby they constituted the first High 
Commissioner to the Home Government in all our long 
Colonial history. Bancroft, in his History of North 
America, paid a tribute to Sir George Yardley’s memory 
when he wrote: “ Posterity retains a grateful recollection 
of the man who first convened a representative Assembly 
in the Western Hemisphere: the colonists in a letter to 
the Privy Council, pronounced an eulogy on his virtues.” 
They buried the dead Governor in the Church at James- 
town, where he himself had laid the foundation of the 
American Constitution. 

The government of Virginia was not the only legacy 
which came to Francis West upon the decease of his friend 
and colleague, for he stepped into Yardley’s shoes in quite 
another sense as well. Within a remarkably short time 
after her husband’s death, Lady Yardley was married to 
Captain Francis West. She was a beautiful woman, a 
widow of about forty-two, and generously provided for. 
That such an attractive lady should remain unmarried for 
long was hardly to be expected, but she certainly did not 
allow the gossips undue suspense as to whom her choice 
would favour. Sir George had died a comparatively 
wealthy man for his age and day. His estate was said 
to be worth well over ten thousand pounds. By his Will, 
which he made at Jamestown just before his death, he 
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bequeathed one-third of his estate to Temperance, and 
appointed his brother, Ralph Yardley, executor of his 
fortune and guardian of his three young children. 

Soon after her second marriage, Temperance West died, 
thus robbing the Virginian stage of yet another of the 
dwindling band of characters that had flitted across it 
from the very dawn of its existence. Ralph Yardley 
quite rightly administered the whole of Sir George’s estate 
for the benefit of his three children, Argall, Francis and 
Elizabeth, for Temperance had died intestate, and Letters 
of Administration were granted to Ralph as guardian. 
Francis West found himself so aggrieved by this loss of his 
wife’s estate that he actually petitioned the Privy Council, 
asking that one-third of Sir George’s property might be 
handed over to him. Ralph Yardley contested the claim, 
and, as was to be expected, won his case, and preserved 
for the lawful heirs of his late brother the fruits of their 
father’s labours in the land for which he had done so much. 


* * * * * * 


But the heavy hand of Death has taken such toll of the 
men and women who played their parts on that early 
stage, that it is time to ring down the curtain. 

King James, the divinely appointed Monarch, States- 
man, lover, and foolish patron of handsome courtiers, has 
gone to join a long line of distinguished ancestors. His 
comely Consort had pre-deceased him. Southampton, 
Smyth, Somers, Dale, like George Yardley and his Lady 
have gone to their graves in many different climes and 
countries, That variable werowance Powhattan, and his 
lovable daughter Pocohontas, however widely parted in 
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their respective faiths, are yet united in death. John 
Smith, Samuel Argall and the fiery Warwick are still 
survivors of those earliest days, but the scenes are shifting, 
and the old troupe, which acted so blithely and vigorously, 
already belongs to the past. 

To the unhappy victims of Cruatoan and Roanoake, 
the unnumbered souls who perished at sea, and the many 
sturdy pioneers who came to an untimely end through 
starvation, war, sickness, tyranny or massacre, the living 
races owe a profound debt. If their example fired others 
to endure, and ultimately to consolidate, that precarious 
foothold on the North American mainland, it must be 
entered to their eternal credit in the ledgers of time and 
history. 

No less should admiration and gratitude be accorded to 
those who, better favoured by fortune, weathered the 
storms of those cruel days of adversity, and devotedly 
maintained the Cross of Saint George at the mastheads 
which now fly the Stars and Stripes. There is bravery, 
courage of the rarest sort, to be found in the daily lives of 
those old pioneers. However diverse their motives, the 
one salient fact remains that they did endure until they 
had really triumphed. 

No monuments in stone or bronze are needed to record 
the sum of their doings, the vital achievements of their 
splendid hardihood, or the unadvertised result of their 
wonderful sacrifices. Why disturb the bones of some 
“ Unknown Warrior ” of those Jacobean days? Surely 
they have left their mark indelibly on our modern world. 
The safety of civilisation, the peace of the nations, and 
the whole structure of progress and general welfare lie in 
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the hands of the English-speaking races. 

It is not a gift to be squandered by profligate heirs, this 
great heritage, but a legacy held in trust by such executors 
as common sense and general goodwill, not merely for 
our benefit, but for humanity at large. In North America, 
the United States are themselves the monument to these 
old pioneers, and in every other continent on earth, the 
British Empire represents the heritage of their courageous 
excursion into the hitherto uncharted sea of colonisation, 
or “intermeddling with fertile, but hostile lan 


THE END 
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A LIST OF FAMILIES WHOSE CONNEC- 


TION WITH 


THE 


PEDIGREE OF SIR 


GEORGE AND LADY YARDLEY IS KNOWN 


Addison 
Ake 
Albert 
Ames 
Andrews 
Appleyard 
Archer 
Armistead 
Ashby 
Atkinson 
Auner 


Bagwell 
Baron 
Barrett 
Batte 
Bayard 
Bayley 
Beach 
Blair 
Blanding 
Blenkinsop 
Booker 
Borden 
Bordley 
Bowdoin 
Bromfield 
Brooks 
Brown 


Browne 
Buckner 
Bull 
Bundick 


Cabell 
Callahan 
Campbell 
Capehart 
Carrigan 
Chandler 
Chevall 
Chilton 
Chinn 
Chisman 
Christian 
Clark 
Corbin 
Core 
Coster 
Costin 
Coxe 
Coward 
Cowper 
Craighill 
Crawford 
Cropper 
Custis 
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Dana 
Dashill 
Davies 
Davis 
Decormis 
Demorest 
Dennis 
Dodge 
Donnell 
Doran 
Dorsey 
Dowdy 
Drisdale 
Dunlap 
Dunton 


Earby 
Eardley 
Egerton 
Elkington 
Erwin 
Evans 
Eyre 


Faldo 
Farson 
Faulcon 
Fawcett 
Fennell 


Finney 
Fitler 
Fletcher 
Flowerdew 
Floyd 
Franklin 
Frick 


Garnett 
Garrett 
Gilbert 
Gilmor 
Glenz 
Godwin 
Gookin 
Gore 
Graham 
Green 
Griffith 
Guest 
Guion 


Hack 
Haggoman 
Hall 

Haller 
Handy 
Harmanson 
Harris 
Harvard 
Harwood 
Haviland 
Haywood 
Heath 
Henderson 
Hereward 
Hevingham 
Himal 
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Hinde 
Hinman 
Hoffman 
Holland 
Hooton 
Hopkinson 
Horsey 
Howard 
Hudgins 
Hughes 
Hutchinson 


Irby 
Irving 


Jacob 
James 
Johnson 
Johnston 
Jones 
Joynes 
Justice 


Kemp 
Kendall 
Ker 
Kerr 
Key 
King 
Kreegar 


Lafferandry 
Leatherbury 
Levering 
Lewis 
Lindsay 
Love 

Luker 
Lurman 
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Maddox 
Mainwaring 
Marshall 
Marsham 
Marston 
Martin 
McLellan 
McHenry 
Mears 
Merker 
Michael 
Miller 
Moore 
Moseley 


Neale 
Neely 
Nicholas 
Nicholls 
Nock 
Nottingham 


Offiey 
Oldham 


Palmer 
Parker 
Patterson 
Peale 
Peed 
Perrie 
Pinner 
Pitts 
Pope 
Pory 
Powell 


Quinby 
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Rasseghem (van) Slaughter 
Smith 


Reisner 
Respress 
Riddick 
Riley 
Ringgold 
Robins 
Robinson 
Rogers 
Rookwood 
Rossingham 
Ryding 


Saris 
Savage 
Scott 
Segar 
Seymour 
Shaver 
Sheers 
Shelton 
Shield 
Sieker 
Simmons 
Simpson 
Sisom 
Skinner 


Smyth 
Sneath 
Stanley 
Stewart 
Stith 
Street 
Stringer 
Sturgis 
Swan 
Sweeney 
Swift 


Taylor 
Teakle 
Thornbury 
Thorowgood 
Tilgham 
Tomkins 
Topping 


’ Townsend 


Trower 
Tucker 


Twyford 
Tyson 
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Vandegrift 
Vandeventer 
Van Rasseghem 
Venables 
Versalane 

Von Kapff 


Walmesley 
Ward 
Warner 
Watts 
West 
White 
Whittaker 
Wilcox 
Wilkins 
Williams 
Wilson 
Winder 
Wingfold 
Wise 


Yardley 
Yeardley 
Yearwood 
Young 
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THE SECOND CHARTER OF JAMES I. 


23 May, 1609. 


Names of the Grantees. 


Sir Anthony Ashley, knt. 

Sir Anthony Aucher, knt. 

Anthony Aucher, esq. 

Gabriel Archer 

Nicholas Andrews 

John Andrews, the elder, 
Doctor of Cambridge 

John Allen, fishmonger 

John Andrews, the younger 
of Cambridge 

Thomas Alcocke 

Sir Roger Ashton, knt. 

Capt. John Ashley 

Charles Anthony, goldsmith 

William Atkinson 

James Askew 

Thomas Allen, grocer 


George Butler, gent. 

Sir Maurice Berkeley, knt. 
Miles Banks, cutler 

Sir John Brooke, knt. 

Sir Francis Bacon, knt. 
Capt. Brinsly 

Capt John Bingham 
Capt. Thos. Button 
Christopher Brooke, esq. 


Hugh Brooker, esq. 

Christopher Baron 

John Baker 

Robert Barker, shoemaker 

Francis Burley, minister 

Anthony Barnars, esq. 

Rich. ‘Banister, mercht. 

John Banks 

Wm. Bonham 

Robt. Bateman 

John Bree, gent. 

Peter Burgoyne 

Robert Burgoyne 

Rich. Brooke 

David Bourne 

Edward Barnes, mercer 

Sir Wm. Brown, knt. 

Wm. Berkeley 

Sir Calisthnes Brooke, knt. 

Sir Thos. Bludder, knt. 

Sir John Burlacie, knt. 

Capt. John Blundell 

Capt. Burray 

George Bools, esq., Sheriff 
of London 

John Bingley, esq. 

Edward Bishop, stationer 
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Peter Benson 

Wm. Brown, shoemaker 
Robert Bennington 
Robert Bowyer, esq. 
John Bullock, esq. 
Wm. Brewster 

Thos. Barber, mercht. 
Wm. Barnes 

Those. Britain 

Tos, Bathurst 

Thos. Burgoyne 

Jas. Brearley 

Wm, Bardwell 

Edmond Brudenell 
Edward Burwell 

John Badger 

John Bushridge 
Nicholas Benson 
George Bennet 

Matthew Brown 
Martin Bond, haberdasher 
George Burton 

Gabrial Beedal 

John Beedel 

Geo. Berkeley 

Wm. Berkeley 

Alex. Bents 

Edward Beale, grocer 
Ralph Bursley, grocer 
John Blunt, grocer 
Robt. Berrisford, grocer 
Timothy Bathurst, grocer 
Thos. Brocket, gent. 
Geo. Bache, fishmonger 
Thos. Bayley, vintner 
Edward Berkeley, gent. 
Wm. Bennet, fishmonger 
— Bishop. 

Saml. Burnham 


Edward Brewster, son of 
Wm. Brewster 


Grey, Lord Chandois 

Lord Compton 

Geo, Lord Carew 

Matt. Cooper 

Rowland Coitmore 

Rich. Clene, goldsmith 

Robt. Chening, yeoman 

Sir Edward Cecil, knt, 

Sir Oliver Cromwell, knt. 

Sir Thos. Challenor, knt. 

Sir Anthony Cope, knt. 

Sir Edward Conway, knt. 

Clement Chickeley 

Jas. Campell, ironmonger 

Christopher Clitheroe, iron- 
monger | 

Sir Henry Carey, knt. 

Sir Walter Cope, knt., 

Sir Wm. Coke, knt. 

Sir Herbert Crofte, knt. 

Sir Geo. Coppin, knt. 

Thos. Cullen, grocer 

Henry Colthurst, grocer 

John Cavady, grocer 

Sir Robt. Carey, knt. 

Sir Hatton Cheeke, knt. 

Sir Xtopher Cleave, knt. 

Sir Rowland Cotton, knt. 

Capt. Wm. Courtney, knt. 

Capt. Clarke 

Wm. Carpenter 

Robt. Cock, grocer 

Wm. Canning 

Paul Canning 

George Chandler 

Capt. John Coke 
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Capt. Thos. Conway 

Capt. Comock 

Wm, Crashaw, clerk, Bach. 
of Div. 

John Clapham, gent. 

Laurence Campe, draper 

Thos. Church, draper 

Geo. Calvert, esq. 

Rich. Chamberlayne, 
mercht. 

Francis Covel 

Wm. Coyse 

John Cason 

Rich. Cooper 

Abraham Cartwright 

Edward Carew 

Wm. Clauday, gent. 

Allen Casson 

Edward Cage, grocer 

Thos. Cannon, gent. 

Abraham Chamberlayne 

Thos. Carpenter 

Anthony Crew 

Wm. Crosby 

Rich. Caswell 

Jas, Chatfield 

Rich, Caswell 

Robt. Coppin 

Alex. Chiles 

John Carril 

Wm. Cater 

Henry Cromwell 

Robert Cooper 

John Cooper 

Wm. Cantrel, gent. 

John Cornelius 

Randall Carter 

Rich. Champion 

Raleigh Crashaw 


Thos. Culpepper of Wigsel, 
esq. 

John Culpepper, gent. 

Henry Collins 

Thos. Careles 


Earl of Dorset 

Jas. Duppa, brewer 
Lancelot Davis, gent. 

Sir Drue Drury, knt,. 
Sir Robt. Drury, knt. 
Sir Thomas Dennis, knt. 
Sir Daniel Dun, knt. 
Averie Dransfield, grocer 
Abraham Davies, gent. 
John Dike, fishmonger 
Sir Thos, Davis, knt. 

Sir John Digby, knt. 

Sir Dudley Digges, knt. 
Capt. Dewhurst 

Wm. Dunn 

Philip Druerdent 

Capt. Dexter 

John Davis 

Wm. Dodson, esq. 
Henry Danby 

Rich. Dean 

Edward Ditchfield 

Wm. Dun 

Matthew Dequester 
Jeffrey Duppa 

Henry Dawkes 

John Dingley 

Thos, Draper 

Philip Durette 


Thos. Earl of Exeter 
Ralph Lord Ewre 
John Ellis, grocer 
Nicholas Exton, draper 
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Capt. Michael Everard 
Ralph Ewens, esq. 
Robert Evelyn 

John Eldred, mercht. 
Wm. Evans 

Hugh Evans 

John Elkin, mercht. 
Geo. Etheridge, gent. 
Rich. Evans 


Sir Henry Fanshawe, knt. 


Geo. Farmer, gent. 

Rich. Farrington 

Sir Thos. Freake, knt. 

Sir Anthony Forest, knt. 

Capt. Fryer 

Thos. Fox 

Giles Francis, gent. 

Edward Facet 

John Franklyn, haber- 
dasher 

Rich. Frith, gent. 

John Fletcher, mercht. 

Nicholas Farrer 

John Farmer 

Martin Freeman 

Ralph Freeman 

Wm. Felgate 

Thos. Forest 

Edward Fleetwood, gent. 

Wm. Field 


Anthony Gosnold, the 
younger 
Sir Thos. Gates, knt. 


Sir Wm. Godolphin, knt. 


Peter Gates, grocer 

Thos, Gypes, clothworker 
Wm. Gibbs, mercht. 
Edward Gall 


John Googe 
Thos. Gerrard 
Laurence Green, grocer 
Thos. Godwin 
John Gearing 
John Gardiner 
Rich. Goddart 
John Gilbert 
John Gray 
Rich. Glanvil 
Nicholas Gryce 
Thos. Grave 


Theophilus, Lord Howard 
of Walden 

Geo, Hankinson 

John Hopkins, Alderman of 
Bristol 

Geo, Hooker, gent. 

Peter Higgons, grocer 

Sir John Holles, knt. 

Sir Thos, Holcroft, knt. 

Sir Warwick Heele, knt. 

Sir Henry Hobart, knt. 

Edward Hodges, grocer 

John Hide, grocer 

Rich. Hooker, grocer 

Tobias Hinson, grocer 

Sir Thos. Harwell, knt. 

Sir Baptist Hicks, knt. 

Sir Geo, Hayward, knt. 

Capt. Jeffrey Holcrofte 

Capt. Herbert 

Rich. Howle 

Jas. Haywood, mercht. 

Capt. Ralph Hamer 

Leonard Harwood, mercer 

Tristam Hill 

Capt. Hawley 
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Capt. Thos. Holcroft 

Capt. Holles 

Capt. Edward Harwood 

Thos, Hinshaw 

Christopher Hore 

Jeremy Haydon, iron- 
monger 

Francis Haselrigg, gent. 

Rich. Hakluit, minister 

Rich. Humble 

Edward Harrison 

Thos. Harris, gent. 

Wm. Hampson 

Thos. Hunt 

John Howard, clerk 

John Harper 

Geo. Holman 

Robert Hill 

Ralph Harrison 

Griffith Hinton 

John Hawkins 

Ralph Hamer 

Xtopher Holt 

John Hansford 

John Hodgson 

Chas. Hawkins 

Hugh Hamersley 

Peter Harloe 

Wm. Hancock 

Thos. Hamond 

John Holt 

Harman Harrison 

John Huntly 

Arnold Hulls 


Nicholas Issac, mercht. 


Rich. Ironside 


Thos, Juxon, mercht. 


John Jones, mercht. 
Philip Jacobson 

Peter Jacobson of Antwerp 
Henry John, gent. 

Thos. Jennings, grocer 
Rich. Johnson, grocer 
Wm, Johnson, vintner 
Robert Johnson 

George Johan, ironmonger 
Zachary Jones, esq. 

John Joshua, gent. 
Humphrey James, cooper 
Henry Jackson 

Thos. Johnson 

Robert Johnson 

John Johnson 

Thos. Johnson 


John Kettleby, gent. 

Sir Robt. Killigrew, knt. 
Sir Chas. Kelke, knt. 
Rich. Keneridgburg, gent. 
Thos. Keltey 

Thos. Knowles 

Rich. Kerril 

Ralph King 

Josias Kirton, gent. 

Capt. Wm. King 


Henry Earl of Lincoln 
Robt. Visct. Lisle 
Thos. Lord Lawarr 
John Level, mercht. 
Thos. Lawson, gent. 
Luke Lodge 

Vincent Low 

Capt. Edward Loyd 
Capt. Rich. Lindsey 
Capt. Wm. Lovelace 
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Edward Lewis, grocer 
Edward Lukin, gent. 
Rich, Let 

Maurice Lewillin 
Thos. Langton 

Wm. Lawson, Mercer 
Peter Latham 
Edward Littlefield 
Thos. Lever 


Philip Earl of Montgomery 

James Montague, Lord 
Bishop of Bath and Wells 

Wm. Lord Mounteagle 

Sir Peter Manwood, knt. 

Sir Robt. Mansel, knt. 

Sir Edward Michelborn, knt. 

Sir Geo. Moor, knt. 

Sir Thos. Monson, knt. 

Sir John Mallory, knt. 

Sir Henry Montague, knt. 

Laurance Munks, grocer 

Robt. Mildmay, grocer 

Rich. Martin 

Sir Thos. Middleton, knt. 

Sir Cavallero Meycot, knt. 

Sir Charles Morgan, knt. 

Dr. Meadows 

Bernard Mitchell 

Isaac Mitchell 

John Martin, gent. 

Jas. Mountaine 

Josia Mand 

Capt. Mason 

Capt. Thos. Mewtis 

Capt. Mills 

Capt. John Martin 

John Moore, esq. 

John Moore, esq. 


Otho Mawdet, gent. 
Thos. Mayle, gent. 
John March 

Arthur Mouse 

Thos. Montford 
Robt. Middleton 
Peter Mounsel 
Ralph Moreton, gent. 
Andrew Moore 

Thos. Morris 

John Moulsoe 
Francis Mapes 

Wm. More 

Jas. Monger 

Rich. Marplesden 
John Merrick, mercht, 


Thos. Nornicot, clothworker 
Sir Henry Nevil, knt. 
Joseph Newbridge, smith 
Capt. Christopher Newport 
Geo, Newce, gent. 

Thos. Nicholls, mercht. 
John Newhouse 

Henry Newce 

Xtopher Nicholls 

Henry Newce 


Sir John Ogle, knt. 
Sir Lewis Orwell, knt. 
Capt. Orme 

Wm. Oxenbridge, esq. 
Robt. Offley 


Wm. Earl of Pembroke 
John Lord Petre 

Thos, Plummer, mercht. 
George Percie, esq. 

Sir Amias Preston 

Sir Henry Peyton, knt. 
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Sir Xtopher Perkins, knt. 
Robt. Phips, grocer 
Edmond Pashall, grocer 
Giles Parslow, grocer 

Sir Thos. Panton, knt. 
Sir Stephen Pole, knt. 
Sir Robt. Payne, knt. 
Dr. Poe. 

Capt. Pagnam 

Edmond Pears, haberdasher 
Capt. Wm. Proude 

Capt. Pearse 

Capt. Pigot 

Rich. Percival, esq. 

Geo. Procter, minister 
Aden Perkins, grocer 
Peter Peate 

John Prat 

Wm. Powell, gent. 

Rich. Pomet, mercht. 
Thos, Pleydall 

Miles Palmer 

Henry Price 

Jeremye Pearsye. 
Xtopher Pickford 

Rich. Partridge 

Thos. Perkin, Cooper 
Michael Phettiplace, gent. 
Arthur Pet 

Wm. Phettiplace, gent. 
Ambrose Prusey, gent. 
Geo. Pretty 

Wm. Palmer, haberdasher 
Phineas Pet 

Edward Perkin 

George Pit 

Robt. Parkhurst 

John Pory, gent. 

Wm, Payne 


Wm. Quick, grocer 
John Quarles 


Sir John Ratcliffe, knt. 

Sir Thos. Ridgwine, knt. 

Sir Thos, Roe, knt. 

Robt. Rich 

Geo. Robins 

Sir Wm. Romney, knt. 

Sir Stephen Riddlesdon, 
knt. 

Capt. Romney 

John Robinson 

Millicent Ramsden, widow 

Henry Reynolds, esq. 

Jehu Robinson 

Wm Russel, mercht. 

Jas. Russel 

Henry Robinson 

John Russel 

Rich. Rogers 

Arthur Robinson 

Henry Roe 

Rich. Reynold 


Robt. Earl of Salisbury 

Thos. Earl of Suffolk 

Henry Earl of Southampton 

Edmond Lord Sheffield 

John Lord Stanhope 

Sir Thos. Smith 

Sir John Scot, knt. 

Sir Michael Sandys, knt. 

Urian Spencer 

John Scarpe, gent. 

John Stokeley, mercht. 
taylor 

John Stocken 

Wn, Strachey, gent. 

Sir Stephen Soame, knt. 
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Sir Wm. St. John, knt. 

Sir John Smith, knt. 

Sir Henry Seekford, knt. 

Sir Edwin Sandys, knt. 

Sir Samuel Sandys, knt. 

Sir George Somers, knt. 

Matthew Shepherd, grocer 

Ezekiel Smith 

Wm. Sharpe 

Wm. Stannard, innholder 

Henry Spranger 

Sir Thos. Sutton, knt. 

Dr. Matthew Sutcliffe 

Capt. Henry Spry 

Capt. Shelton 

Capt. Sparkes 

John Streate 

John St. John 

Saml. Smith 

Jas. Skelton 

Capt. Slingesby 

Capt. John Sicklemore also 
Ratcliffe 

Capt. John Smith 

Wm. Seabright, esq. 

John Swinhow, stationer 

Rich. Smith 

Wm. Sherley, haberdasher 

Joseph Soane 

Rich, Shepherd, preacher 

John Southwicke 

Henry Shelley 

Hugh Shipley, gent. 

Thos. Sandys, esq. 

Henry Sandys, esq. 

Rich. Sandys, son of Sir 
Edwin S. 

John Stoke 


Stephen Sparrow 

Nicholas Sutter 

Rich. Staper, mercht. 

Rich. Stafford 

Edmond Smith 

Robt. Smith, mercht. taylor 

Robt. Singleton 

Thos, Shipton 

Cleophas Smith 

Rich. Strongarm, iron- 
monger 

Robert Hildebrand Sprinson 

Xtopher Salmon 

Humphrey Stile, grocer 

Matthew Scrivener, gent. 

Wm. Stallinge, gent. 

Jas. Swifte 

Thos. Shipton 

Othowell Smith 

Wm. Sandbach 

Henry See 

Geo, Scot 

Matthew Springham 

Thos. Scot, gent. 

Thos. Sayer, gent. 

Wm. Southerne 


Sir John Trevor, knt. 
Sir John Townsend, knt. 
John Tanner, grocer 
Dr, Turner 

Robt. Thornton 

Wm. Taylor, haberdasher 
Octavian Thorne 

Thos. Truston 

Rich. Turner 

Edward Allen Tedder 
John Taverner, gent. 


Edward Smith, haberdasher Lewis Tate 
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Francis Tyrrell 
Daniel Tucker 
Chas, Towler 


Rich. Venn, haberdasher 
Xtopher Vertue, vintner 
Henry Vincent 

Arthur Venn, gent. 

Sir Horatio Vere, knt. 
Edward Vaughan 

John Vassal, gent. 


Sir Humphrey Weld, Lord 
Mayor of London 

Geo. Whitmore, haber- 
dasher 

Sir Geo. Whartin, knt. 

Francis West, esq. 

Sir Wm. Wade, knt. 

Sir Charles Wilmot, knt. 

Sir Hugh Wirral, knt. 

Sir Rich Williamson, knt. 

Sir Ferdinando Weynman, 
knt. 

Sir Rich. Wigmore, knt. 

Sir Francis Woolley, knt, 

Sir Edward Waterhouse, 
knt. 

Sir Thos. Waynam, knt. 

Sir Robt. Wroth, knt. 

Samuel Winch, grocer 

John Whittingham, grocer 

Thos, Wells, grocer 

Sir John Watts, knt. 

Capt. Thos. Wyat 

John Woodliffe, .gent. 

Rich. Webb 

Thos: Whittingham 

Geo. Webb, gent. 

Capt. Woodhouse 


Capt. Henry Woodhouse 

Capt. Wm. Winter 

Capt. Thomas Wynne 

Capt. Edward Maria Wing- 
field 

Capt. Peter Wynne 

Capt. Waldoe 

Capt. Thos. Wood 

Thos. Watson, esq. 

David Woodhouse, esq. 

John West 

Jas. White, gent. 

Edmond Wynne 

Edward Webb 

Geo. Walker, sadler 

Leonard White, gent. 

Capt. Thomas Wood 

Thos, Wheeler, draper 

Francis Whistler, gent. 

Thos. Walker, esq. 

Thos. Wilson, .esq. 

John Waller, esq. 

Thos. Webb 

John Wolstenholme 

John Westrow 

Edward Welch 

Felix Wilson 

Geo. Wilmer 

Andrew Wilmer 

Wm. Welby, stationer 

Clement Wilmer, gent. 

Sandys Webb, gent. 

Thos. Wood 

John Wright, mercer 

Katherine West 

Thos. Web 

Rich. Widdowes, goldsmith 

Edward Wooller 

Nathaniel Wade 
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Company of Armorers 


Randal Wetwood 
Edward Wilkes 

Rich Wiffen, gent. 
Thos, White 

Thos. Whitley 

John Woodal 
Humphrey Westwood 
Hugh Willeston 

Wm. Watey 

Wm. Webster 


Simon Yeomans, fishmonger 
Wm. Young 
George Yeardley, gent. 


Edward, Lord Zouche 


Company of Mercers 

3 », Drapers 
, Fishmongers 
3 », Goldsmiths 
9 », okinners 
% » Merchant 

Taylors 

a », Haberdashers 
i », Salters 
" », Ironmongers 
9 », Vintners 
5 ,, Clothworkers 
” ” Dyers 
3 », Brewers 
e ,, Leather- 


~ 
~~ 
~ 


sellers 
3 », Pewterers 
‘9 », Cutlers 


. », Whitebakers 

_ », Wax Chand- 
lers 

5 » Tallow 
Chandlers 
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,» Girdlers 

», Butchers 

» sadlers 

, Carpenters 

,, Cordwainers 

» Barber Chirur- 
geons 

,, Paint Stainers 

,, Curriers 

,, Masons 

»» Plumbers 

» Innholders 

,», Founders 

» Poulterers 

» Cooks — 

,» Coopers 

» Lylers and 
Bricklayers 

», Bowyers 

», Fletchers 

,», Blacksmiths 

», joiners 

», Weavers 

» Woolmen 

,, Woodmongers 

» Scriveners 

», Fruiterers 

» Plaisters 

», Brownbakers 

», Stationers 

», Imbroiderers 

» Upholsters 

,», Musicians 

» Lurners 

,, Gardeners 

», Basketmakers 

« Glaziers 


APPENDIX C 
AMY ROBSART’S LETTER 


“Mr. Flowerdewe. I understand by Gryse that you put 
“him in remembrance of that you spake to me of, con- 
“cerning the going of certain sheep at Siderstern; and 
“although I forgot to move my lord thereof before his 
“ departing, he being sore troubled with weighty affairs, 
“and I being not altogether in quiet for his sudden depart- 
“ing, yet, notwithstanding knowing your accustomed 
“friendship towards my lord and me, I neither may nor 
“ can deny you that request, in my lord’s absence, of mine 
“ own authority, yea and (if) it were a greater matter, 
“as if any good occasion may serve you to try me, desiring 
“you further that you will make sale of the wool so soon 
“as is possible, although you sell it for 6s. the stone, or 
“as you would sell for yourself; for my lord so justly 
“required me, at his departing, to see those poor men 
“ satisfied, as though it had been a matter depending upon 
“ life; wherefore I force not to sustain a little loss thereby 
“to satisfy my lord’s desire, and so to send that money 
“to Gryse’s house to London, by Bridwell, to whom my 
“lord hath given order for the payment hereof. And thus I 
“end, always troubling you, wishing that occasion may 
“serve me to requite you, until that time I must pay 
“you with thanks, and so to God I leave you. 

“ Your assured, during life, Amye Duddley. 

From Mr. Hyde’s, this 7 of August. 

“To my very friend, Mr. Flowerdew the elder give this. 
“ Norfolk.” 
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LORD ROBERT DUDLEY AND HIS WIFE’S 
DEATH 


DupLEY was in attendance on the Queen, on the day 
following his wife’s death, when a messenger arrived from 
Cumnor with the news. He was a man called Bowes, one 
of the household, at Cumnor Place, and the letter merely 
stated that Amy had died as the result of a fall down the 
stairs. Bowes, who probably had been at Abingdon fair 
with the other servants, had no further information on the 
subject, 

Dudley himself seems to have scouted the idea of an 
accident, and to have suggested violence and foul play. 
While he took the very proper course of sending word to 
Amy’s relations in Norfolk so that they might be present 
at the inquest, his main preoccupation was to clear him- 
self from the suspicions he realised would fall upon him. 
His eldest brother, Ambrose, Earl of Warwick had 
married, as his second wife, Elizabeth, daughter of Gilbert, 
Lord Talboys, who was a great-grand-daughter of Sir John 
Blount of Kynlett in the County of Salop, and thus the 
Dudleys and Blounts were related to each other. Lord 
Robert chose his kinsman, Thomas Blount, as his instru- 
ment to ascertain what the world was saying about Amy’s 
death, and their correspondence on the subject deserves 
to be reproduced in full. 


“ Cousin Blount, Immediately upon your departing from 
“ me there came to me Bowes, by whom I do understand 
“that my wife is dead, and, as he saith, by a fall from a 
“ pair of stairs, Little other understanding can I have of 
“him, The greatness and the suddenness of the misfor- 
“tune doth so perplex me, until I do hear from you how 
“the matter standeth, or how this evil should light upon 
“me, considering what the malicious world will bruit, as 
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“TI can take no rest. And, because I have no way to purge 
“myself of the malicious talk that I know the world will 
“use, but one which is the very plain truth to be knownen, 
“T do pray you, as you have loved me, and do tender me 
“and my quietness, and as now my special trust is in you, 
“that (you) will use all the devises and means you can 
“ possible for the bearing of the troth; wherein have no 
“respect to any living person. And, as by your own 
“travail and deligence, so likewise by order of law, I 
“mean by calling of the Coroner, and charging him to 
“the uttermost from me to have good regard to make 
“choice of no light or slight persons, but the discreetest 
“and (most) substantial men, for the juries, such as for 
“their knowledge may be able to search thoroughly and 
“ duly, by all manner of examinations, the bottom of the 
“matter, and for their uprightness will earnestly and 
“sincerely deal therein without respect; and that the body 
“be viewed and searched accordingly by them, and in 
“ every respect to proceed by order and law. In the mean- 
“time, Cousin Blount, let me be advertised from you by 
“this bearer with all speed how this matter doth stand. 
“ For, as the cause and the manner thereof doth marvel- 
“ously trouble me, considering my case, many ways, so 
“shall I not be at rest till I may be ascertained thereof, 
“praying you, even as my trust is in you, and as I have 
“ever loved you, do not dissemble with me, neither let 
“ anything be hid from me, but send me your true conceit 
“and opinion of the matter, whether it happened by evil 
“chance or by villainy. And fail not to let me hear con- 
“tinually from you. And thus fare you well in much 
“haste; from Windsor, this 9th of September in the even- 
“ing (1560). Your loving friend and kinsman, much per- 
“ plexed R.D. 

“T have sent for my brother Appleyard, because he is her 
“brother and other of her friends also to be there, that 
“ they may be privy to see how all things do proceed.” 
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T. Blount to Lord Robert Dudley 


“‘ May it please your Lordship to understand that I have 
“ received your letter by Bristo, the contents whereof I do 
“ well perceive; and that your Lordship was advertised by 
“ Bowes upon my departing that my Lady was dead; and 
“also your strait charge givin unto me that I should use 
“ all the devises and policies that I can for the true under- 
“standing of the matter, as well by mine own travail as 
“ by the order of the law, as in calling the Coroner, giving 
“him charge that he choose a discreet and substantial jury 
“ for the view of the body and that no corruption should 
“be used or person respected. Your Lordship’s great 
“reasons, that maketh you so earnestly search to learn 
“the troth, the same with your earnest commandment 
“doth make me to do my best therein. The present 
“ advertisement I can give to your Lordship at this time 
“ is, too true it is that my Lady is dead, and, as it seemeth, 
“with a fall; but yet how or which way I cannot learn. 
“ Your Lordship shall hear the manner of my proceeding 
“since I cam from you. The same night I cam from 
“Windsor I lay at Abingdon all that night, and because 
“T was desirous to hear what news went abroad in the 
“ country, at my supper I called for mine host, and asked 
“him what news was thereabout, taking upon me I was 
“ going into Gloucestershire. He said, there was fallen a 
“great misfortune within three or four miles of the town, 
“he said, my lord Robert Dudley’s wife was dead; and I 
“axed how; and he said by a misfortune, as he heard, 
“from a fall from a pair of stairs; I asked him by what 
“ chance; he said, he knew not: I axed him what was his 
“ judgment, and the judgment of the people; he said, some 
“were disposed to say well, and some evil. What is your 
‘judgment? said I. By my troth, said he, I judge it a 
“ misfortune because it chanced in that honest gentleman’s 
“house, his great honesty, said he, doth much curb the 
“evil thoughts of the people. 

“ My thinks, said I, that some of her people that waited 
“upon her should somewhat say to this. No sir, said he, 
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“ but little; for it was said that they were all here at the 
“ fair, and none left with her. How might that chance? 
“said I. Then said he, It is said how that she rose that 
“ day very early and commanded all her sort to go (to) 
“the fair, and would suffer none to tarry at home; and 
“ therefore is much judged. 

“ And truly, my lord, I did first learn of Bowes, as I 
“met with him coming towards your lordship, of his 
“ own being that day and of all the rest of them being, 
“‘ who affirmed that she would not that day suffer one of 
“her own sort to tarry at home, and was so earnest to 
“have them gone to the fair, that with any of her own 
“ sort that made reason of tarrying at home she was very 
“angry, and cam to Mrs Odingsell’s (Sister of Oliver 
“ Hyde and of Wm. Hyde at whose house Amy’s letter was 
“ written), the widow that liveth with Anthony Forster, 
“who refused that day to go to the fair, and was very 
“angry with her also, because she said it was no day for 
“ gentlewomen to go in, but said: the morrow was much 
“ better, and then she would go. Whereunto my lady 
“ answered and said that she might choose and go at her 
“ pleasure, but all hers should go; and was very angry. 
“They asked her who should keep her company if they 
“all went. She said Mrs Owen (wife of George Owen) 
“ should keep her company at dinner. The same tale doth 
“ Pirto (?) who doth dearly love her, confirm. Certainly, 
“ my Lord, as little while as I have been here, I have heard 
“ divers tales of her that maketh me to judge her to be a 
“strange woman of mind. In asking of Pirto what she 
“might think of this matter, either chance or villainy, she 
“ said by her father she doth judge by chance, and neither 
“done by man nor by herself. For herself, she said, she 
“was a good virtuous gentlewoman, and daily would pray 
“ upon her knees; and divers times she saith that she hath 
“heard her pray to God to deliver her from desperation. 
“Then, said I, she might have an evil toy in her mind. 
“No, good Mr. Blount, said Pirto, do not judge so of my 
“words; if you should so gather, I am sorry I said so 
“much, My Lord, it is most strange that this chance 
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“should fall upon you. It passeth the judgment of any 
‘man to say how it is; but truly the tales I do hear of 
“her maketh me to think she had a strange mind in her; 
“as I will tell you at my coming. But to the inquest you 
“would have so very circumspectly chosen by the Coroner 
“for the understanding of the troth, your Lordship 
“ needeth not to doubt of their well choosing. Before my 
“ coming the most were chosen, and part of them at the 
“house. If I be able to judge of men and of their able- 
“ness, I judge them, and specially some of them, to be as 
“wise and as able men to be chosen upon such a matter 
“as any men, being but county men, as ever I saw, and 
“as well able to answer to their doing before whosoever 
“they shall be called. And for their true search, without 
“respect of person, I have done your message unto them. 
“T have good hope they will conceal no fault, if any be; 
“ for, as they are wise, so are they, as I hear pent of them, 
“very enemies to Anthony Forster. Forgive them, with 
“ their wisdom, indifferently, and then be they well chosen 
“men. More advertisement, at this time, I cannot give 
“your Lordship; but as I can learn so will I advertise, 
“ wishing your Lordship to put away sorrow and rejoice, 
“whatsoever fali out, of your own innocency; by the 
“ which in time, doubt not but that malicious reports shall 
“turn upon their backs that can be glad to wish or say 
“against you. And thus I humbly take my leave; from 
“ Cumner, the XIth of September. Your Lordship’s life 
“ and loving. T.B. 

“Your Lordship hath done very well in sending for Mrs. 
“ Appleyard ——” 


Lord Robert Dudley to T. Blount 


“Cousin Blount—Until I hear from you again how the 
“matter falleth out in very troth, I cannot be in quiet; 
“ and yet you do well to satisfye me with the discreet jury 
“you say are chosen already; unto whom I pray you say 
“from me, that I require them, as ever as I shall think 
“ good of them, that they will, according to their duties, 
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“ earnestly, carefully, and truly deal in this matter, and 
“ find it as they shall see it fall out, and, if it fall out a 
“chance or misfortune, then so to say; and, if it appear 
“a villainy (as God forbid so mischievous or wicked a 
“body should live), then to find it so. And, God willing, 
“T have never fear (of) the due prosecution accordingly, 
“ what person so ever it may appear any way to touch; as 
“well for the just punishment of the act as for mine own 
“true justification; for, as I would be sorry in my heart 
“any such evil should be committed, so shall it well appear 
“ to the world my innocence, by my dealing in the matter, 
“ if it shall so fall out. And therefore, Cousin Blount, I 
“ seek chiefly troth in this case, which I pray you still to 
“have regard unto, without any favour to be showed 
“ either one way or other. When you have done my mes- 
“ sage to them, I require you not to stay to search through 
“by yourself all ways that I may be satisfied. And that 
“ with such convenient speed as you may. Thus fare you 
“well, in haste; at Kew, this XIIth day of September. 
“Yours assured. R.D.” 

(Note: In 1559 Lord Robert had a grant from the 
Queen of a capital mansion called the “ Dairy House ” 
at Kew.) 


T. Blount to Lord Robert Dudley 


“T have done your Lordships message unto the jury. 
“You need not bid them to be careful; whether equity of 
“the cause or malice to Forster do forbid (?) it, I know 
“ not, they take great pains to learn the troth. To-morrow 
“T will wait upon your Lordship; and, as I come, I will 
“break my fast at Abingdon; and then I shall meet with . 
“ one or two of the jury; and what I can I will bring. 
“They be very secret: and yet do I hear a whispering 
“that they can find no presumptions of evil. And if I 
“may say to your Lordship my conscience, I think some 
“ of them may be sorry for it, God forgive me. And, if I 
“judge aught, mine own opinion is much quieted; the 
“more I search of it, the more free it doth appear unto 
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“me. I have almost nothing that can make me so much 
“to think that any man should be the doer thereof as, 
“when I think your Lordship’s wife before all other 
“women should have such a chance, the circumstances 
“and as many things as I can learn doth persuade me 
“that only misfortune hath done it, and nothing else. 
“ Myself will wait upon your Lordship tomorrow, and say 
“ what I know. In the meantime I humbly take leave; 
“from Cumnor, the XIIIth of September. Your Lord- 
“ ship’s life and loving (?) T.B.” 


Dudley to Blount 


“ T have received a letter from one Smith, one that seemeth 
“to be the foreman of the jury. I perceive by his letters 
“that he and the rest have and do travail very diligently 
“and circumspectly for the trial of the matter which they 
“have charge of, and for anything that he or they by any 
“search or examination can make in the world hitherto, 
“ doth plainly appear, he saith, a very misfortune; which, 
“for mine own part, Cousin Blount, doth much satisfy 
“and quiet me. Nevertheless, because of my thorough 
“ quietness and all others’ hereafter, my desire is that they 
“may continue in their enquiry and examination to the 
“ uttermost, as long as they lawfully may, yea, and when 
“these have given their verdict, though it be never so 
“plainly found, assuredly I do wish that another sub- 
* stantial company of honest men might try again for the 
“more knowledge of troth. I have also requested to Sir 
“ Richard Blount, who is a perfect honest gentleman, to 
“help to the furtherance thereof. I trust he be with you, 
“ or thing long (?), and Mr. Norris likewise. Appleyard, 
“TJ hear, hath been there, as I appointed, and Arthur Rob- 
“ sart her brother. If any more of her friends had been to 
“ be had, I would also have caused them to have seen and 
“been privy to all the dealings there. Well, Cousin, God’s 
“will be done, and I wish he had made me the poorest 
“that creepeth on the ground, so that mischance had not 
“happened home. But, good Cousin, according to my 
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“trust have care about all things, that there be plain, 
“sincere and direct dealing for the full trial of this 
“matter. Touching Smith and the rest, I mean no more 
“to deal with them, but let them proceed in the name 
“of God accordingly; and I am right glad they be all 
“strangers to me. Thus fare you well, in much haste; 
“ from Windsor. Your loving friend and kinsman. R.D.” 


Amy Rossart’s Toms.—Mr. L. P. Earwaker, B.A., 
Hon. Secretary to the Oxford Architectural and Historical 
Society, has forwarded the following interesting account 
“to the Oxford Undergraduates’ Journal: —“ The Rev. J. 
Burgon, the Vicar of St. Mary’s has caused an inscription 
to be cut on the top step of the three steps leading to the 
chancel of St. Mary’s Church, commemorating the site 
of the interment of the ill-fated Amy Robsart, The in- 
scription is as follows:—‘ in a vault of brick, at the upper 
end of this quire, was buried Amy Robsart, wife of Lord 
Robert Dudley, K.G., Sunday, 22d September, A.D. 1560.’ 
We have often wondered why no stone was ever placed 
to mark the site of Lady Dudley’s tomb, for it has long 
been known that she was buried with great pomp ‘in the 
Church of our Lady in the towne of Oxforde.’ The full 
account of the funeral ceremony is given in a very illeg- 
ible manuscript among the Dugdale MSS. in the Bodleian, 
but it is unfortunately far too long to quote here. It con- 
tains numerous interesting passages as showing the great 
pomp and ceremony with which the body was brought 
from ‘Glocester College a lytell without the towne of 
Oxford’ to St. Mary’s Church, where ‘ in the mydell eyle 
in the upper ende was made a hersse’ with all due appur- 
tenances. The procession to the church must have been 
on that Sunday morning, now over 300 years ago, a very 
imposing sight, for ‘after the pore men and women in 
gownes’ came the ‘ Universities, 2 and 2 together accord- 
to the degres of the Colleges, and before every house ther 
officers with ther staves,’ then ‘the quere in surplesses 
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singenge and after them the minestar.’ After them fol- 
lowed the officials from the Heralds’ College all in their 
mourning habits, and ‘ the corpes borne by 8 talle yeomen 
for the way was farre,’ then the chief mourners and others, 
and lastly ‘ The Mayor of Oxford and his brethren.’ They 
entered in at the west door of the church and the body 
was placed on the hearse, and on ‘ eche syde of the hersse 
stod 2 gentlemen holdinge the bannerroles and at the feet 
stood he that held the great banner,’ and then the service 
began, first ‘ sarteyne prayers, then the 10 comandments, 
the quire answering in Peykesonge, then the Pystle and 
the Gospell began, and after the Gospell, the offeringe,’ 
and when this was finished, ‘the sermon began, made by 
Doctor Babyngton, whose antheme was Beati mortui qui 
in Domino moriuntur. The more the death of Lady Amy 
Dudley is investigated the clearer does it appear that the 
traditional accounts are almost entirely wrong. An inquest 
was held with all due formalities immediately after the 
event, and after a long inquiry a verdict of accidental 
death was returned. It is a source of great regret to all 
lovers of historical truth that Mickle’s well-known ballad 
of Cumnor-hall, and Sir Walter Scott’s still more famous 
novel of Kenilworth should serve to perpetrate historical 
fallacies long since proved to be false.” 
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Virginia: Linne Haven this 8th of May, 1654 


Sr. My brother Argoll Yardley hath received many 
Letters from you with animadversions and instructions to 
encourage him in the prosecution of better designes then 
that of Tobacco, but my selfe never any; yet the honour 
I beare you for your fervent affections to this my Native 
Country, commands me in some measure to give you an 
account of what the Lord hath in short tyme brought to 
Light by the meanes of so weake a minister as my selfe, 
namely, an ample discovery of South Virginia, or Caro- 
lana: the which wee finde a most fertile, gallant, Rich 
soyle, flourishing in all the aboundance of nature, especi- 
ally in the Rich Mulberry and Vine, a serene Aire and 
temperate Clyme, and experimentally Rich in pretiouse 
Mineralls, and lastly I may say parallel with any place 
for Rich Land, and stately Tymber, of all sorts; a place 
indeed unaccquainted with our Virginias nipping frosts, 
no Winter, or very little Cold to be found there; Thus 
much for the Country; The manner, and meanes used in 
the discovery, followes: In September last, a younge man 
a trader for Beavers, being bound out to the adjacent 
parts, to trade, by accident his Sloope left him, and he 
supposing shee had beene gone to Rhoanoke, hired a small 
Boate, and with one of his Company left with him, came 
to crave my licence to goe to looke after his Sloope, and 
sought some releife of provisions of me, the which graunt- 
ing, he sett forth, with 3 more in Company, one being. 
of my Family, the others were my Neighbours: They 
entered in att Caratoke 10 leauges to the southerne of 
Cape Henery, and so went to Rhoanoke Island; where or 
neere there abouts they found the great Commander of 
those parts with his Indians a hunting, who received them 
civily, and shewed them the Ruines of Sr. Walter Raw- 
leigh his Fort, from whence I receaved a sure Token of 
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their being there; After some dayes spent to and fro in 
the Country, the young man the Interpreter, prevailed 
with the great man and his Warre Captaines, and a great 
man of another Province, and some other Indians to come 
in and make their Peace with the English which they 
willingly condiscended unto, and for the favour and the 
Releife I extended to the Interpreter in his necessity, in 
gratitude he brought them to me att my house; where 
they abode a weeke, and shewed much civility of be- 
havior; in the Interim of which tyme, hearing and seeing 
the Children read and write, of his owne voluntary motion 
he asked me, (after a most solid pause wee 2 being alone) 
whether I would take his onely sonne, having but one, 
and teach him to doe as our Children, namely, in his 
termes to speake out of the Booke, and to make a writing, 
which motion I most hartily embraced, and with expres- 
sion of Love, and many presents, crediting him with 
cloaths, dismissed him; Att his departure he expressed 
himselfe desirouse to serve that God the English men 
served, and that his Child might be so brought up, promis- 
ing to bring him to me in 4 moones: in which space my 
occasions calling me to Mary Land; he came once him- 
selfe and sent twice to know if I was returned that he 
might bring his Childe; but in my absence some people 
supposing I had had great gaines by commerce with him, 
murmured and carried themselves uncivilly towards them, 
forbidding their comming in any more, and by some over- 
busy Justices of this place (my wife having brought him 
to Church in the Congregation) after sermon, threatened 
to whipp him, and send him awaye; the great man was 
very much affraid, and much appaled, but my wife kept 
him in her hand by her side, and confidently, and con- 
stantly, on my behalfe resisted their threatnings, till 
they publickly protested against me for bringing them in; 
But shee worthyly engaged my whole fortunes, for any 
dammage should arrise by, or from them till my returne; 
which falling out presently after I having by the way 
taken my Brother in with me for the better prosecution 
of so noble a designe, immediately I dispatched awaye a 
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Boate with 6 hands, one being a Carpenter to build the 
king an english house, my promise att his comming first, 
being to comply in that matter: I sent 2ooll sterling in 
trucks to purchase and pay for what Land they should 
like, the which in litle they effected, and purchased and 
paied for 3 great Rivers, and also all such others as they 
should like of southerly, and in solemne manner tooke 
possesion of the Country in the Name and on the behalfe 
of the Commonwealth of England, and actuall posession 
was solemnely given them by the great Commander, and 
all the great men of the Rest of the Provinces, in delivir- 
ing them a Turfe of the earth with an Arrow shott into 
it, and so the Indians totally left the lands and Rivers 
soly to us, retireing to a new habitation where our people 
built the great Commander a faire house the which I am 
to furnish with English Utencills, and Chatells: In the 
Interim, whiles the house was building for the Emperour 
of Roanoke, he undertooke with some of his Indians to 
bring some of our men to the great Emperour of the Tusk- 
arorawes, and to that purpose sent Embassadors before, 
and with 2 of our company sett forth, and travelled within 
2 dayes Journey of the place, where att a hunting quarter 
the Tuskarorawes emperor with 250 of his men mett our 
Company and received them courtiosly and after some 
dayes spent desired them to go to his chiefe Towne, where 
he told them was one Spaniard residing, who had beene 
7 yeares with them, a man very Rich, having about 30 
in family, 7 whereof are Negroes, and he hath one more 
Negro, leiger with a great Nation called the Newxes; he 
is somtymes they say gone from thence a pretty while; 
our people had gone but that the Interpreter with over 
travelling himselfe fell sicke, yet the Tuskarorawaye prof- 
ferd him if he would goe, he would in 3 dayes Journey 
bring him to a great salt sea and to places where they had 
Copper out of the ground, the art of Refining it which 
they have perfectly, for our people saw much amongst 
them and some plates of a foote square; there was one 
Indian had 2 beads of Gold in his eares, bigge as Round- 
cevall pease, and they sayed there was much of that not 
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farre off; These allurements had drawne them thither but 
for the Interpreters weaknesse, and the warre that was 
betweene a great Nation called the Cacores, a very litle 
people in stature not exceeding youths of 13 or 14 yeares, 
but extreamly valiant and firee in fight, and above beleife 
swift in retirement and flight whereby they resiste the 
puissance of this potent Rich and numerous people: There 
is another great Nation by theise called the Haynokes, 
who valiantly resist the Spaniards, farther Northerne 
attempts; the Tuskarorawaye told them the way to the 
sea was a plaine road, much travelled for Salt and Copper, 
the Salt is made by the sea itselfe, and some of it brought 
in to me; after the Tuskarorawaye could not prevaile, 
but our people would returne, he sent his onely sonne with 
a great man his Tutor, and another great man, and some 
other attendance with ym, and when they came to the rest 
of our Company, the house being done and finished, the 
Rowanoke with Tuskarorawaye prince and sundry other 
kings of the provinces in all some 45 in company, together 
with our 6 men, on May day last arrived att my house, 
the Roanoke brought his wife with him, and his sonne 
to be baptized, it fell out happily that my Brother and 
many other freinds were mett att my house; The onely 
present brought us was the Turfe of earth with the Arrow 
shott into it, which was againe solemnely delivered unto 
me, and received by me in the name and on the behalfe 
of the Commonwealth of England; to whome wee really 
tender the sure possession of this Rich and flourishing 
place, hopeing onely that our owne proprietys and our 
paines will not be forgotten; There is no man hath beene 
att a penny charge but my selfe, and it hath allready cost 
me 300ll and upwards, and were my estate able I should 
hope to give a better account of my well wishes to a 
generall good. My hopes are I shall not want assistance 
from good Patriots, either by their good words or Purses. 
Tuesday the 3 of May the Roanoke presented his Childe 
to the minister before the Congregation to be baptized, 
which was solemnely performed in prescence of all the 
Indians and the Childe left with me to be bred up a Chris- 
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tian, which god graunt him grace to become. Att their 
departure wee appointed a farther discovery by sea and 
land to beginne the first July next,.God guide us to his 
glory and Englands and Virginias honour. 

Sir, if you thinke good to accquaint the states with 
what is done by two Virginians borne, you will honnour 
our Country: I have att this instant no present worthy 
your acceptance but an Arrow that came from the Indians 
inhabiting on the South Sea: The which wee purpose God 
willing to see this Summer, Non obstanté periculé: I am 
lastly Sr, a suitor to you for some silke wormes Eggs and 
materialles for the making of Silke, and what other good 
Fruits or Roots or Plants may be proper for such a 
Country; above all my desire is to the olive, some Trees 
of which could wee procure, would rejoyce me; for wine 
wee cannot want with industry; Thus desiring to kisse 
your hands with the faire hands of my Vertuose Country- 
woman, the worthyly to be honoured Mrs. Virginia Farrar, 
I humbly take leave and ever remaine, 

(Sr) 
Your true honourer and affectionate 
servant to be commanded 


Francis Yardley 
For the Worshipfull John 
Farrar Esquire att his Mannor 
of Litle Gidding in 
Huntingdonsheire. 
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Sir George Yardley’s Commission. 
4 March 1626 
Westminster. 


CHARLES by the Grace of God King of England Scot- 
land France and Ireland Defender of the Faith, etc. to 
our trusty and well beloved Sir George Yardley knight 
Francis West Esq., George Sandis Esq., William Whitaker 
Esq., Edward Blayney Esq., and William Farrar greet- 
ing . . . whereas our late royal late father King James 
of happy memory deceased . . . did nominate .. . Sir 
Francis Wyatt knight to be then present Governor and 
the said Sir George Yardley, Francis West and divers 
others in the said commission to be then present Council 
of and for the said Colony and Plantation in Virginia 
and ... whereas Sir Francis Wyatt might desire to 
return to England about his own private occasions 
(George Wyatt Esq. his father being lately deceased) 
. . - he did nominate and appoint the said Sir George 
Yardley in the absence of the said Sir Francis Wyatt .. . 
and reposing assured trust and confidence in the under- 
standing, care, fedelity, experience and circumspection 
of the sd. Sir George Yardley, Francis West, John Harvey, 
George Sandis, John Pott, Roger Smith, Ralph Hamor, 
Samuel Matthews, Abraham Peircy, William Claybourne, 
William Tucker, Jabez Whitakers, Edward Blayney and 
William Farrar . . . do nominate and assign you the 
said Sir George Yardley to be the present Governor and 
the rest before mentioned to be the present Council and 
full power and authority to perform and execute the places 
powers and authorities incident to a Governor and Council 
of Virginia respectively, and to direct and Govern and 
punish our subjects . . . in Virginia with power to grant 
Commissions unto any our subjects for the discovery of 
the said countrv and ports, bounds limits and extents 
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thereof and also for the finding out what Trades shall be 
most necessary for the benefit of the said Colony . . . to 
send out forces for the subduing of the Indians and to 
make war and peace in all such cases... keeping 
always sufficient forces for the holding the places there 
now enjoyed. And it shall happen the said Sir George 
Yardley to die . . . we do nominate the said John Harvey 
to be our present Governor and if it shall happen the said 
John Harvey to die or in case Sir George Yardley his 
urgent occasions allowed by four or more of our Council 
there shall call him hence at any time then we do give 
the said Francis West and the rest of the Commissioners 
full power and authority in absence of the said John 
Harvey to elect one of our Council to be the present 
Governor. 

We do by these presents nominate the said William 
Claybourne to be our Secretary of State. 


Witness ourself at Westminster the 4 March in the first 
year of our reign (1625/6) 


Instructions from the Privy Council to Sir George Yardley 
the 19 April 1626. 


1. To be ready to put to sea upon occasion of the first 
fair wind and to sail directly for Virginia unless necessary 
to touch at Somers Isles for healths sake. 


2. God to be daily served by yourself and all people. 


3. That ye fail not by the first ship to send us a list 
of the several plantations number of people their sexes, 
ages professions and conditions and also by the place of 
everyones birth and the manner of their patents here in 
England—what arms, ammunition boats or ships, dwelling 
houses and other buildings? What impaled ground, pro- 
vision of food or store of tame cattle are in every of the 
said plantations. 


4. That you enquire by oath what lands goods servants 
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tennants houses boats ships were in November 1623 be- 
longing to the late Company how and to whom they have 
been disposed and by what authority. 


5. That all newcomers be well entertained and lodged 
in houses by the old Planters till they can house them- 
selves and “ be not suffered to sit down stragling.” 


6. That all new comers be exempted the first year from 
going in person or contributing to the war save only in 
defence of the place they inhabit. No man be privileged 
from not going to the Wars that is above seventeen years 
old and under sixty—respect being had to quality of the 
persons—that officers be not forced to go as private 
soldiers unless in case of extreme necessity. 


7. That the Merchant be not constrained to take 
tobacco at three shillings per pound in exchange for his 
wares but to make his own bargain for his goods. 


8. That you call for the Charter parties that the 
Masters of ships bring along with them and examine 
whether they have truly performed their contracts, to 
enquire whether they have not pestered their ships with 
passengers and whether they have given sufficient and 
wholesome food and drink during the voyage. 


g. That you be careful that the good ship the Anne 
wherein you are to embark yourself, and the James that 
goeth in consort with you be not pestered with passengers 
and the Masters give sufficient and wholesome food. 


to. That in regard you may daily expect the coming 
of a foreign enemy—to publish a proclamation that ne 
person what soever upon arrival of any ship shall dare 
go aboard without express word from the Governor and 
Council lest they be surprised. 


11. To avoid that intolerable abuse of ingrossing com- 
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modities and forestalling the market—all Masters of 
ships not to break bulk till their arrival at James City 
without special order from the Governor and Council. 


12. To endeavour by severe punishment to suppress 
drunkeness and be careful that great quantities of wine 
and strong drink be not sold into the hands of those who 
are likely to abuse it but that it may be equally disposed 
for the comfort and relief of the whole plantation and 
any merchant or other shall bring in any rotten wines or 
strong drink that you suffer it not to be sold there but 
lo cause them to ship it back again. 


13. That whereas tobacco falleth everyday more and 
more to a baser price that the people apply them selves 
to the raising of more staple commodities and to impaling 
the gardens and orchards and enclosing of grounds for 
all manner of cattle. 


14. That the people plant such store of corn as there 
may be a whole year’s provision beforehand in the colony. 


15. That you may better avoid the treachery of the 
Savages that you strictly forbid all persons to receive 
into their houses any of the Indians or to parley, con- 
verse or trade with them without special licence or 
warrant. 


16. The Governor to make choice of such as are most 
fit for the Council and to administer to them an oath so 
they may not be wanting a sufficient Chamber to assist 
in Government. 


17. And to conclude that in all things according to 
your best endeavours you endeavour the exturpating of 
vice and the encouragement of vertue and goodness. 


Colonial Entry Book C.O. 5/1354, p. 248. 
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Abbott, George, Abp. of Canter- 
bury, 109 

Abbott, Sir Morris, 109 

Adams, Captain, 62 

Addison, family connected with 
pedigree of Sir George and Lady 
Yardley, 339 

Adventurers and Planters of the 
City of London for the first 
Colony in Virginia, see under 
London Adventurers and Vir- 
ginia Company 

Ake, family connected with pedi- 
gree of Sir George and Lady 
Yardley, 339 

Albert, family connected with 
pedigree of Sir George and Lady 
Yardley, 339 

Alcocke, Thomas, grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 342 

Allen, John, grantee under Second 
Charter of James I, 342 

Allen, Thomas, grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 342 

American Colonies, Charters for 
settlement of, 12 et seq. 

American Walnut, timber sent to 
Sir Edwin Sandys, 280-281 

Ames, family connected with 
pedigree of Sir George and Lady 
Yardley, 339 

Andrews, family connected with 
pedigree of Sir George and Lady 
Yardley, 339 

Andrews, John (senior), grantee 
under Second Charter of James 
I, 342 

Andrews, John 
under Second Charter of James 
I, 342 

Andrews, Nicholas, grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 342 

Anne, Queen-Consort of James I, 
love affairs of, 57; reception of 
Pocohontas by, 160; death of, 
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Anne, ship, 369 

Anne Auger, sailing ship, 4 

Anthony, Charles, grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 342 
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(junr.), grantee . 


Anthony, Dr. Francis, 109 

Apothecaries Company incorpor- 
ated, 206 

Appleyard, family connected with 
pedigree of Sir George and Lady 
Yardley, 339 

Appleyard, Lady Elizabeth, after- 
wards Lady Robsart (g.v.), 100 

Appleyard, Frances, married Wm. 
Flowerdew, 91-92 ; grandmother 
of Temperance Flowerdew, 92, 


93 

Appleyard, John, reckless char- 
acter of, 92; his relations with 
Dudley (Earl of Leicester), 97, 
99. 354, 359; inherits Stanfield 
Hall, 100 

Appleyard, Sir Nicholas, of Stan- 
field, 100 

Appleyard, Roger, connexion of, 
with the Flowerdews, 91-92; 
estates of, 100 

Appleyard, William, of Stanfield, 


100 
Archangell, ship, expedition to 
Virginia by, 59 
Archer, family connected with 
pedigree of Sir George and Lady 
Yardley, 339 
Archer, Gabriel, 62; grantee 
under Second Charter of James 
I, 342 
Argall, Sir Samuel, at Jamestown, 
68, 114; accompanies Somers, 
127; trades with the Palo- 
womekes, 130; character of, 
131, 167-168; official position 
of, under Sir Thomas Dale, 151 ; 
capture of Pochontas by, 151 et 
seq.; takes Pocohontas for re- 
turn from England, 163-164, 
165; career of, 167-168; re- 
lations with Sir Robert Rich 
(Earl of Warwick), 167, 169, 
171, 266, 304; appointed De- 
puty-Governor of Virginia, 171~ 
172, 176, 180, 181, 194-195; 
dishonest and cruel administra- 
tion of, 195 et seg., 209; piracy 
of, in the Treasurer, 197~198, 
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234-235, 304; action of the 
Company to, and his reply, 198 
et seg., 203 et seg., 262; his 
relations with Yardley, 217- 
218; leaves Virginia, 218; 
Yardley’s reports on, 274 et seq., 
278-279; votes for new con- 
stitution for Virginia Company, 


327 
Armada, the Spanish, 8, 37, 103- 


104 

Armistead, family connected with 
pedigree of Sir George and Lady 
Yardley, 339 

Armorers Company, grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 351 

Arundel, Earl of, 210 

Ashby, family connected with 
pedigree of Sir George and Lady 
Yardley, 339 

Ashley, Sir Anthony, grantee 
under Second Charter of James 
I, 342 

Ashton, Sir Roger, grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 342 

Askew, James, grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 342 

Aszley, Capt. John, grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 342 

Atkinson, family connected with 
pedigree of Sir George and Lady 
Yardley, 339 

Atkinson, William, grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 342 

Aucher, Anthony, grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 342 

Aucher, Sir Anthony, grantee 
under Second Charter of James 
I, 342 

Auner, family connected with 
pedigree of Sir George and Lady 
Yardley, 339 

Azores, the, De la Warr at, 136, 
198-199 


Babyngton, Dr., sermon by, at 
Amy Robsart’s funeral, 361 
Bache, George, grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 343 
Bacon, Sir Francis, grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 342 
Badger, John, grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 343 
Bagwell, family connected with 
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pedigree of Sir George and Lady 
Yardley, 339 
Baker, John, grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 342 
Bancroft, on Sir George Yardley, 
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Banister, Richard, grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 342 


Banks, John, grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 342 
Banks, Miles, grantee under 


Second Charter of James I, 342 
Barker, Thomas, grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 343 
Barber, Chirugeons, grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 351 
Bardwell, Wm., grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 343 
Bargrave, Captain John, petition 
to House of Commons by, 
regarding Smyth’s accounts, 327 
Barker, Robert, grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 342 
Barnars, Anthony, grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 342 
Barnes, Edward, grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 342 
Barnes, William, grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 343 
Baron, Christopher, grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 342 
Baron, family connected with 
pedigree of Sir George and Lady 
Yardley, 339 
Barrett, family connected with 
pedigree of Sir George and Lady 
Yardley, 339 
Basketmakers Company, grantee 
Lpened Second Charter of James 
+351 
Bateman Robert, grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 342 
Bathurst, Timothy, grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 343 
Bathurst, Jos., grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 343 
pie family connected with 
ta igree of Sir George and Lady 
ardley, 339 
Bayard, family connected with 
pedigree of Sir George and Lady 
Yardley, 339 
Bayley, Thos., grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 343 
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Bayley, family connected with 
pedigree of Sir George and Lady 
Yardley, 339 

Beach, family connected with 
pedigree of Sir George and Lady 
Yardley, 339 

Beale, Edward, grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 343 

Bedford, Countess of, 264 

Bedford, Earl of, 264 

Beedal, Gabrial, genie under 
Second Charter of James I, 343 

Beedel, John, grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 343 

Bennett, George, grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 343 

Bennett, William, grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 343 

Bennington, Robert, grantee 
under Second Charter of James 


I, 343 

Benson, Nicholas, grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 343 

Benson, Peter, grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 343 

Bents, Alex, grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 343 

Bergen-op-Zoom, battle at, 329 

Berkeley, Lord, 332 

Berkeley, Edward, grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 343 

Berkeley, George, grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 343 

Berkeley, Sir Maurice, grantee 
under Second Charter of James 
I, 342 

Berkeley, William, grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 342 

Berkeley, William, grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 343 

Bermuda, wreck of the Sea 
Adventure on, 74 et seq.; origin 
of name, 75; in the Tempest, 
75-76; life of Sea Adventure 
survivors upon, 76 et seq., see 
also under Somers Isles 

Bermuda Nether oa 176 

Bermudas, wreck of, 

Berrisford, Robt., grantee under 
Second Charter o James I, 343 

Besant, Sir William, account of 
use of tobacco in Tudor times 
by, 189-190 

Bingham, Captain John, grantee 


under Second Charter of James 
I, 342 

Bingley, John, grantee under 
Second Charter of James, I, 342 

Bishop, grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 343 

Bishop, Edward, grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 342 

Blacksmiths’ Company, grantee 
aseted Second Charter of James 

2 351 

Blair, family connected witn 
pedigree of Sir George and Lady 
Yardley, 339 

Blanding, family connected with 
pedigree of Sir George and Lady 
Yardley, 339 

Blayney, Edward, 367 

Blenkinsop, family connected with 
pedigree of Sir George and Lady 
Yardley, 339 

Blessing, ship, voyage to Virginia, 
62, 63, 67 

Blount, Sir Richard, 359 

Blount, Thomas, Lord Dudley’s 
letters to, on Amy Robsart’s 
death, 98, 99, 353-354, 357-358, 
359-360, and replies, 355-357, 
358-359 

Bludder, Sir Thomas, grantee 
under Second Charter of James 
I, 342 

Blundell, Sir John, grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 342 

Blunt, John, grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 343 

Bohun, Dr., De la Warr’s phy- 
sician, 136; death of, 238 

Bond, Martin, grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 343 

Bonded Warehouses, establish- 
ment of, 191-192 

Bonham, William, grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 342 

Booker, family connected with 
pedigree of Sir George and Lady 
Yardley, 339 

Bools, George, Sheriff of London, 
grantee under Second Charter 
of James I, 342 

Boothe, Sergeant, 174 

Borden, family connected with 
pedigree of Sir George and Lady 
Yardley, 339 
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Bordley, family connected with 


edigree of Sir George and Lady 
ardley, 339 
Bourne, David, grantee under 


Second Charter of James I, 342 

Bowdoin, family connected with 
pedigree of Sir George and Lady 
Yardley, 339 

Bowes, news of Amy Robsart’s 
death brought to Dudley by, 
353, 355 

Bowyer, Robert, grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 343 

Bowyers Company, grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 351 

Boys, Mistress, 302 

Brearley, Jas., grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 343 

Bree, John, grantee under Second 
Charter of James I, 342 

Brewers’ Company, grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 351 

Brewster, Captain, 121, 132, 200 

Brewster, Edward, grantee of 
Second Charter of James I, 343 

Brewster, William, grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 343 

Brinsly, Captain, grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 342 

Bristol, grant for colonisation of 
America by, 2 

Britain, Those., grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 343 

Brocket, Thos., grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 343 

Bromfield, Edward, Lord Mayor 
of London, 332 

Bromfield, family connected with 
pedigree of Sir George and Lady 
Yardley, 339 

Brooke, Sir Calisthnes, grantee 
under Second Charter of James 
I, 342 

Brooke, Christopher, grantee 
under Second Charter of James 
ZL, 342 

Brooke, Sir John, grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 342 

Brooke, Richard, grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 


342 
Brooker, Hugh, grantee under 
_ Second Charter of James I, 
342 


Brooks, family connected with 
pedigree of Sir George and Lady 
Yardley, 339 

Brown, Matthew, grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 343 

Brown, William, grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 343 

Brown, Sir William, grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 342 

Brown, family connected with 
pedigree of Sir George and Lady 
Yardley, 339 

Brownbakers’ Company, grantee 
por Second Charter of James 
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Browne, family connected with 
pedigree of Sir George and Lady 
Yardley, 339 

Bruce, Edward, Lord Kinloss, 
death of, 271-272 

Bradenell, Edmond, grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 343 

Buckingham, Duke of, see under 
Villiers, George 

Buckner, family connected with 
pedigree of Sir George and Lady 
Yardley, 339 

Bull, family connected with the 
pedigree of Sir George and Lady 
Yardley, 339 

Bullock, John, grantee under 
Second Charter of James, 1, 343 

Bundick, family connected with 
the pedigree of Sir George and 
Lady Yardley, 339 

Burgon, Rev. J., Vicar of St. 
Mary’s Oxford, inscription on 
Amy Robsart’s tomb placed by, 
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Burgoyne, Robert, grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 342 

Burgoyne, Thos., grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 343 

Burlacie, Sir John, grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 342 

Burley, Francis, grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 342 

Burnham, Saml., grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 343 

Burray, Captain, grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 342 

Bursley, Ralph, grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 
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Burton, George, grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 343 
Burwell, Edward, grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 343 
Bushridge, John, grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 343 
Butchers’ Company, grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 351 
Butler, George, grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 342 
Butler, Captain Nathaniel, letter 
and gifts to Yardley from, 308- 
309; visits Virginia, 310; 
attacks the Colony in the ‘‘ Un- 
masking of Virginia,” 310-325 
Button, Capt., Thos., grantee 
under Second Charter of James 


I, 342 


Cabell, family connected with the 
pedigree of Sir George and Lady 
Yardley, 339 

Cabot, reason for voyages of, 1 

Cage, Edward, grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 344 

Callahan, family connected with 
the pedigree of Sir George and 
Lady Yardley, 339 

Calvert, Geo., grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 344 

Camden, cited on tobacco, 5 

Campbell, Jas., grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 343 

Campbell, family connected with 
pedigree of Sir George and Lady 
Yardley, 339 

Campe, Laurence, grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 344 

Canning, Mr., 266, 267 

Canning, Paul, grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 343 

Cannon, Thos., grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 344 

Cantrel, Wm., grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 344 

Cantrill, William, 174 . 

-Capehart, family connected with 
the pedigree of Sir George and 
Lady Yardley, 339 

Capp, William, in first Parliament 
at Jamestown, 225 

Careles, Thos., grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 


344 


Carew, Edward, grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 344 

Carew, Lord Geo., grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 343 

Carey, Sir Henry, grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 343 

Carey, Sir Robt., grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 343 

Carleton, Sir Dudley (later Lord 
Dorchester), John Pory’s letters 
to, 190, 213-214, 218-219; 
Chamberlain’s letters to, 263- 
264, 294 

Carolina (South Virginia), Francis 
Yardley’s description of, 362- 
366 

Carpenter, Thos., grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 344 

Carpenter, Wm., grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 343 

Carpenters’ Company, grantee 
under Second Charter of James 
I, 351 

Carrigan, family connected with 
pedigree of Sir George and Lady 
Yardilev, 339 

Carril, John, grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 344 

Carter, Christopher, 79 

Carter, Randall, grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 344 

Cartier, Jacques, references to 
tobacco by, 184-185 

Cartwright, Abraham, grantee 
under Second Charter of James 
I, 344 

Cason, John, grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 344 

Casson, Allen, grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 344 


Caswell, Rich., grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 344 

Catch, ship, 62 

Cater, Wm., grantee under 


Second Charter of James I, 344 
Cavady, John, grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 343 
Cavendish, Lady, friendship of 
Countess Warwick and, 304- 


305 

Cavendish, Lord, interest of, in 
the Virginia Company, 270, 
271; quarrels with Warwick, 
303-304, 329 
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Cecil, Sir Edward, grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 343 

Cecil, Robert (Earl of Salisbury), 
James I’s affection for, 56; 
interest of, in Virginia, 56, 57, 
59-60, 272; letter from Rat- 
cliffe to, on Virginian affairs, 
68-69 ; account of wreck of Sea 
Adventure addressed to, 124-125; 
letter from De la Warr to, 127; 
Southampton’s request for fly- 
ing squirrel to, 281 

Cecil, William, Lord Burghley, 51 

Challenor, Sir Thomas, grantee 
under Second Charter of James 
I, 343 

Chamberlain, on the Newmarket 
picnic, 21x; on Sir George 
Yardley, 216; on the Smyth- 
Rich wedding, 263-264; on 
Opechanachough’s plot, 294 

Chamberlayne, Abraham, grantee 
under Second Charter of James 


I, 344 

Chamberlayne, Rich. grantee 
under Second Charter of James 
I, 344 


Champion, Rich., grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 344 

Chandler, George, grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 343 

Chandler, family connected with 
pedigree of Sir George and Lady 
Yardley, 339 

Chandois, Lord Grey, grantee 
under Second Charter of James 


I, 343 
Charles City, 318, 319, 323 
Charles I., birthday picnic of, as 
Prince of Wales, at Newmarket, 
210-212; arrangement of 
Spanish marriage for, 305, 306; 
appoints Yardley as Governor 
of Virginia, 331-332, 367-370 
effect of his accession on the 
Court, 332-333; his marriage 
to Henrietta Maria, 333 
Charles, Fort, 151 
Charles Hundred, the, 176, 180 
Cheeke, Sir Hatton, grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 343 
Chening, Robt., grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 343 
Chester, Captain Anthony, 238 


Chesapeake Bay, exploration of, 
by John Smith, 25-26 

Chevall, (later Marston, Saris and 
Hyde), Catherine, 104-105 

Chevall, Henry, 104 j 

Chevall, family connected with 
pedigree of Sir George and Lady 
Yardley, 339 

Chickahomanies, agreement of 
Colonists with, 155, 177, and 
Yardley’s efforts to collect corn 
under terms of, 177-179; ex- 
pedition against, 310 

Chickahominy, River, Smith’s ex- 
pedition on, 19 

Chickeley, Clement, grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 343 

Chiles, Alex., grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 344 

Chilton, family connected with 
pedigree of Sir George and Lady 
Yardley, 339 

Chinn, family connected with 
pedigree of Sir George and Lady 
Yardley, 339 

Chisman, family connected with 
pedigree of Sir George and Lady 
Yardley, 339 

Christian, family connected with 
pedigree of Sir George and Lady 
Yardley, 339 

Church, Thos., grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 344 

Church of England in Virginia, 
251, 261 

Clapham, John, grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 344 

Clarendon, Earl of, on Edward 
Sackville, 272 

Clark, family connected with 
pedigree of Sir George and Lady 
Yardley, 339 

Clarke, Capt., grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 343 

Clauday, Wm., grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 
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Claybourne, William, signs 
petition of protest, 331; signs 
report of Yardley’s death, 334 ; 
references to, in Yardley’s 
commission, 367; appointed 
Secretary of State in Virginia, 
368 
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Cleave, Sir Xtopher, grantee 
under Second Charter of James 
I, 343 

Clene, Rich., tee under 
Second Charter of James I, 343 

Clitheroe, Christopher, grantee 
under Second Charter of James 


I, 343 
Clothworkers Company, grantee 
pie Second Charter of James 
I, 351 
Cock Robt., grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 343 
Coilmore, Rowland, grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 343 
Coke, Capt., John, grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 343 
Coke, Sir Wm., grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 343 
Collins, Henry, grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 344 
Collyer, Samuel, death of, 299 
Colthurst, Henry, grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 343 
Columbus, reason for voyages of, 1 
Comeck, Capt., grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 344 
Compton, Lord, grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 343 
Conway, Sir Edward, grantee 
under Second Charter of James 
I, 343 
Conway, Secretary, 327 
Conway, Capt., Thos., grantee 
under Second Charter of James 
I, 344 
Cooks’ Company, grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 352 
Cooper, John, grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 344 
Cooper, Matt., grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 343 
Cooper, Rich., grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 344 
Cooper, Robert, grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 344 
Coopers’ Company, grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 351 
Cope, Sir Anthony, grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 343 
Cope, Sir Walter, grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 343 
Coppin, Sir Geo., grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 343 


Coppin, Robt., grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 344 
Corbin, family connected with 
pedigree of Sir George and Lady 
Yardley, 339 
Cordwainers Company, grantee 
under Second Charter of James 
I, 352 
Core, family connected with pedi- 
ee of Sir George and Lady 
ardley, 339 
Cornelius, John, grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 344 
Coster, family connected with 
pedigree of Sir George and Lady 
Yardley, 339 
Costin, family connected with 
pedigree of Sir George and Lady 
Yardley, 339 
Cottington, Lord, principle of 
Bonded Warehouses established 
by, 191 
Cotton, Sir Rowland, grantee 
under Second Charter of James 
I, 343 
Courtney, Capt., Wm., grantee 
Save Second Charter of James 
» 343 
Covel, Francis, grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 344 
Coward, family connected with 
pedigree of Sir George and Lady 
Yardley, 339 
Cowper, family connected with 
pedigree of Sir George and Lady 
Yardley, 339 
Coxe, family connected with 
pedigree of Sir George and Lady 
Yardley, 339 
Coyse, Wm., grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 344 
Craighill, family connected with 
pedigree of Sir George and Lady 
Yardley, 339 
Crashaw, Raleigh, grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 344 
Crashaw, Wm., grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 344 
Crawford, family connected with 
pevigee of Sir George and Lady 
ardley, 339 
Crew, Anthony, grantee under 
Second, Charter, of James I, 
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Crew, Sir Thomas, Speaker of the 
House of Commons, 327 

Crofte, Sir Herbert, grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 343 

Cromwell, Henry, grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 344 

Cromwell, Oliver, destruction of 
English tobacco plantations by, 
193; grantee under Second 
Charter of James I, 343 

Cropper, family connected with 


pedigree of Sir George and Lady 
ardley, 339 
Crosby, Wm., grantee under 


Second Charter of James I, 344 

Cruatoan, fate of Whites’ settle- 
ment at, 7-9, 10, 57, 103, 116, 
IIg, 208 

Cullen, Thos., grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 343 

Culpepper, John, grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 344 

Culpepper, Thos., grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 344 

“Cumnor Hall,” ballad of 
(Mickle), errors in, 361 

Cumnor Place, death of Amy 
Robsart at, 96 ef seq. 

Curriers’ Company, grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 351 

Custer, General, 294 

Custis, family connected with 
pedigree of Sir George and Lady 
Yardley, 339 

“Customers” of the Port of 
London, 49 

Cutlers’ Company, grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 351 


“ Dairy House,” Hew, 358 

Dale, Lady, Yardley manages 
affairs of, 279, 280 

Dale, Sir Thomas, interest of, in 
Virginia Company, 58, 59; in 
the Netherlands campaign, 110 ; 
appointed Lieut.-Governor of 
Virginia, 136-137, 139; pro- 
mulgation of Code of Law by, 
140 et seg., 223; arrival of in 
Virginia, and his administration 
145-147; building of Henrico 
by, 146-147, 149-150, I51; 
makes a treaty with Pow- 
hattan, 153-155; agricultural 


policy of, 157, 175; retirement 
and death of, 158, 165, 279; 
friendly relations with South- 
ampton, 166; mission to Vir- 
ginia by, 268-269 

Dana, family connected with 
pedigree of Sir George and Lady 
Yardley, 339 

Danby, Henry, grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 344 

Dare, Virginia, first English child 
born in America, 9 

Dashill, family connected with 
pedigree of Sir George and Lady 
Yardley, 339 

Davies, Captain, 62 

Davies, Abraham, grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 344 

Davies, family connected with 
pedigree of Sir George and Lady 
Yardley, 339 

Davis, John, grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 344 

Davis, Lancelot, grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 344 

Davis, Thomas, in first Parliament 
at Jamestown, 225, 229 ‘ 

Davis, Sir Thos., grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 344 

Davis, family connected with 
pedigree of Sir George and Lady 
Yardley, 339 

Dawkes, Henry, grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 344 

Dean, Richard, grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 344 

Decormis, family connected with 
pedigree of Sir George and Lady 
Yardley, 339 

De la Warr, Lady, kind treatment 
of Pocohontas by, 160 

De la Warr, roth Earl of, ap- 
pointed Governor of Virginia, 


58; arrival of, in Virginia, 
saves evacuation, 121-123; 
effect of arrival, 124; his 


successful administration, 125- 
126, 129 e seq.; his letter to 
Cecil on Somers expedition to 
Bermuda, 127; illness of, and 
return to England, 135 et seq., 
158; estimate of his services, 
137-138; on George Percy, 
139; approves Code of Laws, 
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141; kind treatment of Poco- 
hontas by, 160; death of, on 
voyage to Virginia, 199, 201, 
204, 205, 208 

Deliverance, ship, built at Ber- 
muda, 78, 84, 106; reaches 
Virginia, 80, 89, evacuation of 
Virginia on, 119 

Demorest, family connected with 
pedigree of Sir George and Lady 
Yardley, 339 

Dennis, Sir Thomas, grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 344 

Dennis, family connected with 
-pedigree of Sir George and Lady 
Yardley, 339 

Dequester, Matthew, grantee 
under Second Charter of James 
I, 344 

Devereux, Penelope, unhappy 
marriage of, 169; and re- 
marriage to Earl of Devon, 170 

Devon, Earl of, 169, 170 

Dewhurst, Capt., grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 


344 
Dexter, Capt., grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 


344 

Diamond, ship, 62, 67 

Diana, ship, 269, 277 

Digby, Sir John, grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 344 

Digges, Sir Dudley, 281; grantee 
under Second Charter of James 


I, 344 

Dike, John, grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 344 

Dingley, John, grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 344 

Discovery, ship, 15, 119 

Ditchfield, Edward, grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 344 

Divine, Right of Kings, 296 

Dodge, family connected with 
pedigree of Sir George and Lady 
Yardley, 339 

Dodson, Wm., grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 344 

Dogs, _ regulations regarding 
Indians and, 250 

Donnell, family connected with 
pedigree of Sir George and Lady 
Yardley, 339 


Doran,. family connected with 
pedigree of Sir George and Lady 
Yardley, 339 

Dorset, Earl of, grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 344 

Dorsey, family connected with 
pedigree of Sir George and Lady 
Yardley, 339 

ey, family connected with 

edigree of Sir George and Lady 
ardley, 339 

Dowse, Thomas, in first Parlia- 
ment at Jamestown, 225 

Drake, Sir Francis, visits Virginia, 


6 

Dransfield, Averil, grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 344 

Draper, Thos., grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 344 

Drapers Company, grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 351 

Drisdale, family connected with 
pedigree of Sir George and Lady 
Yardley, 339 

Druerdent, Philip, grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 344 

Drunkenness, punishment of, 244, 
370° 

, Sir Drue, grantee under 

Second Charter of James I, 344 

Drury, Sir Robt., grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 344 

Dryden, on truth in history, 93 

Dudley, Amy, wife of Lord 
Robert Dudley, see under Rob- 
sart, Amy 

Dudley, Lovd Guildford, roo, ror, 
202 

Dudley, Lord Robert (later Eari 
of Leicester g.v.). marries Amy 
Robsart, 94, 100; his liaison 
with Queen Elizabeth, 95, 97; 
and his correspondence with 
Thomas Blount on, 353-360; 
the death of Amy Robsart, 97, 
99; and John Appleyard, 97, 
99; and Anthony Flowerdew, 
1or, 102; family connexions of, 
202 

Dugdale, MSS., account of Amy 
Robsart’s funeral in, 360 

Dun, Sir Daniel, grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 
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Dun, Wm., grantee under Second 
Charter of James I, 344 

Dunlap, family connected with 
pedigree of Sir George and Lady 
Yardley, 334 

Dunn, William, grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 344 

Dunton, family connected with 


pedigree of Sir George and Lady 
Yardley, 339 
Duppa, Jas., grantee under 


Second Charter of James I, 344 
Duppa, Jeffrey, grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 344 
Dupper, complaints of beer sup- 
plied by, 302 
Durette, Philip, grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 344 
Dyers’ Company, grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 351 


Earby, family connected with 
pedigree of Sir George and Lady 
Yardley, 339 

Eardley, family connected with 
pedigree of Sir George and Lady 
Yardley, 339 

Earwaker, Mr. L.P., 
account of Amy Robsart’s 
funeral and tomb by, 360-361 

Edward VI., journal entry of, on 
marriage of Amy Robsart and 
Lord Dudley, 94 

Egerton, family connected with 
pedigree of Sir George and Lady 
Yardley, 339 

Eldred, Jobn, grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 
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Elizabeth, Queen, letters patent 
for colonisation of Virginia 
granted by, to Sir Walter 
Raleigh iv, 5, and to Sir 
Humphrey Gilbert, 2, 3; and 
the Earl of Southampton, 51- 
53; plot against by Essex and 
Southampton, 54-55; Robert 
Dudley’s liaison with, 95, 97; 
statue of, at Cumnor Church, 
98 ; gown of artificial silk made 
for, 248; grants house at Kew 
to Dudley, 358 

Elkin, John, grantee under Second 
Charter of James I, 345 


B.A., 


Elkington family connected with 
pedigree of Sir George and Lady 
Yardley, 339 

Ellis, John, grantee under Second 
Charter of James I, 344 

Elphinstone, Lord, on James I’s 
affection for Robert Cecil, 56 

Erwin family connected with pedi- 

ee of Sir George and Lady 
ardley, 339 

Essex, Earl of, rebellion of, 49, 
54-55, 169; friendship of 
Southampton and, 52 

Etheridge, George, grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 345 

Evans, Hugh, grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 345 

Evans, Richard, grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 345 

Evans, Wm., grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 345 

Evans family connected with pedi- 
gree of Sir George and Lady 
Yardley, 339 

Evelyn, Robert, grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 345 

Everard, Michael, grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 345 

Ewens, Ralph, grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 345 

Ewre, Lord Ralph, grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 344 

Exeter, Earl of, grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 344 

Exton, Nicholas, grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 344 

Eyre family connected with pedi- 
gree of Sir George and Lady 
Yardley, 339 


Facet, Edward, grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 345 

‘“* Faerie Queen ’’ (Spenser) refer- 
ence to tobacco in, 175 

Falcon, ship, voyages of, to Vir- 
ginia, 4, 62, 67, 87-88, 106 

Faldo family connected with pedi- 
gree of Sir George and Lady 
Yardley, 339 

Fanshawe, Sir Henry, grantee 
eae Second Charter of James 

, 345 

Farmer, Geo., grantee under 

Second Charter of James I, 345 
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Farmer, John, grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 345 

Farrar, William, 367 

Farrington, Richard, grantee un- 
der Second Charter of James I, 


345 

Farson family connected with 
pedigree of Sir George and Lady 
Yardley, 339 

Faulcon family connected with 
pedigree of Sir George and Lady 
Yardley, 339 

Fawcett family connected with 
pedigree of Sir George and Lady 
Yardley, 339 

Felgate, William, grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 345 

Fennell family connected with 
pedigree of Sir George and Lady 
Yardley, 339 

Fernandez, Francisco, introduces 
tobacco to Europe, 182 

Fernando, Simon, pilot, 7 

Ferrar, John, Deputy Treasurer, 
269-270, 272, 281, 302, 304— 
305; letter from Francis Yard- 
ley to, on Carolina, 362-366 

Ferrar, Nicholas, 269, 301, 303- 
304; grantee under Second 
Charter of James I, 345 

Ferrary family, friendship of 

’ Yardleys and, 270 

Field, Wm., grantee under Second 
Charter of James I, 345 

‘Finney family connected with 
pedigree of Sir George and Lady 
Yardley, 340 

Fishmongers Company, grantee 
oer Second Charter of James 

» 352 

Fitch, Matthew, 62 

Fitler family connected with pedi- 
gree of Sir George and Lady 
Yardley, 340 

Fitzgerald, Edward, 215 

Fleetwood, Edward, grantee under 
aa Charter of James I, 


Fletcher, ohn, grantee aed 
Second Center of James If, 


345 

Fletcher family connected with 
pedigree of Sir George and Lady 
Yardley, 340 


Fletchers’ Company, grantee un- 
der Second Charter of James I, 


351 
Flowerdew, Anthony, 10%, 102, 


175 
Flowerdew, Edward, will of, 102 
Flowerdew (née Scott), Elizabeth, 
marriage to Sir John Robsart, 


92 

Flowerdew, John of Heathersett, 
and Kett’s Rebellion, 91 ; letter 
from Amy Robsart to, 95, 352 

Flowerdew, Mary, 257, 259 

Flowerdew, Stanley, settlement 
of, in Virginia, 106-107 

Flowerdew, Temperance (later 
Lady Yardley g.v.), voyage of 
to Virginia on the Falcon, 62, 
87-88, 106; lineage of, 89, go— 
102; reunion of, with George 
Yardley, 89, 112; reasons for 
her voyage to Virginia, 106 

Flowerdew, Thomas, portrait of, 
at Norwich, 99-100 

Flowerdew, William, grandfather 
of Temperance, 92 

Floyd family connected with pedi- 
gree of Sir George and Lady 
Yardley, 340 

Flying squirrels sent to James I, 
281 

Forest, Sir Anthony, grantee 
under Second Charter of James 
I, 345 

Forest, Thos., grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 345 

Forster, Anthony, of Cumnor 
Place, 96, 97 ; monument to, 98 

Fort, Charles, 129 

Fort, Henry, 129 

Founders’ Company, grantee un- 
der Second Charter of James I, 


351 

Fox, Thos., grantee under Second 
Charter of James I, 345 

France, policy of, in the New 
World, 38 

Francis, Giles, grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 345 

Franklin family connected with 
io of Sir George and Lady 

ardley, 340 

Franklyn, John, grantee under 

Second Charter of James I, 345 
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Freake, Sir Thos., grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 345 

Frederic, Elector Palatine, James 
T’s helps, 328 

Freeman, Martin, grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 345 

Freeman, Ralph, grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 345 

Fruiterers’ Company, grantee un- 
der Second Charter of James I, 


351 

Forster, Anthony, 356, 357 

Frick family connected with 
pedigree of Sir George and Lady 
Yardley, 340 

Frith, Richard, grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 345 

Fryer, Capt., grantee under Second 
Charter of James I, 345 

Fur trade in Virginia, 248 


Gal, Edw., grantee under Second 
Charter of James I, 345 

Gambling, punishment of, 244 

Gardiner, John, grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 345 

Gardeners’ Company, grantee un- 
der Second Charter of James I, 
351 

Garnett, Thomas, 249 

Garnett family connected with 
pedigree of Sir George and Lady 
Yardley, 340 

Garrett family connected with 

edigree of Sir George and Lady 
ardley, 340 

Gates, Peter, grantee under Second 
Charter of James I, 345 

Gates, Sir Thomas, charter for 
colonisation of Virginia granted 
to, 13, 14; sends expedition, 
15; connexion with New Vir- 
ginian Company, 47, 49, 58, 
59, 345; voyage and wreck of 
on the Sea Adventure, 61 et 
seq.; life of in Bermuda, 74-75, 
77 et seq.; arrival of in Virginia, 
80, 82, 101, 110, and his diffi- 
culties, 84; his discipline in 
Bermuda, 84; Netherlands 
campaign of, 105-106, 110; 
considers conditions and pro- 
poses evacuation of Virginia, 
116-120; welcomes De la 


Warr, 123; sails home with 
despatches, 125, 131, 136, 139; 
enactment of Code of Law by, 
r41; returns to Virginia, 146; 
administration of, 158; his 
relations with Southampton, 
166; an aspirant for the 
Governorship of Virginia, 205 
Gearing, John, grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 345 
George, ship, 217 
Gerard, Thos., grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 345 
Gibbs, Lieutenant, in first Parlia- 
ment at Jamestown, 225, 228 
Gibbs, Wm., grantee under Second 
Charter of James I, 345 
Gilbert, Sir Humphrey, letters 
patent granted by Elizabeth to, 
2, 3; voyage and fate of, 4-5 ;, 
description of people found by, § 
Gilbert, John, grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 345 
Gilbert family connected with 
pedigree of Sir George and Lady 
Yardley, 340 
Gilmor family connected with 
pedigree of Sir George and Lady 
Yardley, 340 
Girdlers’ Company, grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 351 
Glanvil, Richard, grantee under 
Second Charter of James, I, 345 
Glass-making in Virginia, 246 
Glaziers’ Company, grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 351 
Glenz family connected with pedi- 
gree of Sir George and Lady 
Yardley, 340 
Goddart, Richard, grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 345 
Godolphin, Sir Wm., grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 345 
Godspeed, ship, 15 
Godwin, Thos., grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 345 
Godwin family connected with 
pedigree of Sir George and Lady 
Yardley, 340 
Gold, effect of on colonisation of 
America, iv-v; and the lure 
of, in Virginia, 18-19, 24-25, 
38, 39, 132; search for aban- 
doned, 176 
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Goldsmiths’ Company, grantee 
under Second Charter of James 
I, 351 

Googe, John, grantee under Sec- 
ond Charter of James I, 345 

Gookin, Master, at Newport News, 
260, 293 

Gookin family connected with 
pee of Sir George and Lady 

ardley, 340 

Gore family connected with pedi- 
gree of Sir George and Lady 
Yardley, 340 

Goring, Sir George, at the New- 
market picnic, 211 

Gosnold, Anthony, grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 345 

Gosnold, Captain Bartholomew, 


15 

Gourganey, Mr., in first Parlia- 
ment at Jamestown, 225 ; 

Graham family connected with 
pedigree of Sir George and Lady 
Yardley, 340 

‘Grave, Thomas, grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 345 

Gray, John, grantee under Second 
Charter of James I, 345 

Green, Laurence, grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 345 

Green family connected with 
pedigree of Sir George and Lady 
Yardley, 340 

Grenville, Sir Richard, sails for 
Virginia, 2, 5, 183; lands set- 
tling party on Roanoke Island, 6 

Grey, Lady Jane, 100, 202 

Griffith family connected with 
pedigree of Sir George and Lady 
Yardley, 340 

Grocers’ Company, the, 206 

Gryce, Nicholas, grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 345 

Gryse, 352 

Guest family connected with pedi- 
gree of Sir George and Lady 
Yardley, 340 

Guilds, the London, 107-108 

Guion family connected with 
sie Pa of Sir George and Lady 

ardley, 340 

Gurganey, Edward, 174 

Gypes, Thomas, grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 345 


Haberdashers’ Company, grantee 
under Second Charter of James 
I, 351 

Hack family connected with pedi- 
gree of Sir George and Lady 
Yardley, 340 

Haggoman family connected with 
pedigree of Sir George and Lady 
Yardley, 340 

Hakluyt, Lane’s letter to, de- 
scribing Virginia, 5-6; a sub- 
pre to the Virginia Company, 
48, 346 

Hall family connected with pedi- 
gree of Sir George and Lady 
Yardley, 340 

Haller family connected with pedi- 
gree of Sir George and Lady 
Yardley, 340 

Hamer, Captain Ralph, grantee 
under Second Charter of James 
I, 345, 346 

Hamersley, Hugh, grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 346 

Hamilton, Marquess of, at the 
Newmarket picnic, 211; death 
of, 329 

Hamond, Thos., grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 346 

Hamor, Ralph, description of 
Henrico by, 150; on Virginian 
agriculture, 157; escapes from 
Indian massacre, 291-292; re- 
ports on massacre, 302; signs 
reply to ‘‘ Unmasking of Vir- 
ginia,” 310 et seq.; endorses 
General Assembly’s report on 
Sir Thomas Smyth’s govern- 
ment, 325; signs petition of 
protest to James I, 331; re- 
ferred to in Yardley’s commis- 
sion, 367 

Hamor, Thomas, action of in 
Indian massacre, 292 

Hampson, Wm., grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 346 

Hancock, Wm., grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 346 

Handy family connected with 
pedigree of Sir George and Lady 
Yardley, 340 

Hankinson, George, grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 
345 
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Hansford, John, grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 346 

Harloe, Peter, grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 346 

Harman, John, Bp. of Exeter, 109 

Harmanson family connected with 
pedigree of Sir George and Lady 
Yardley, 340 

Harper, John, grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 346 

Harris, John, quoted in Opechana- 
chough, 133-135 

Harris, Thos., grantee under 
-Second Charter of James I, 346 

Harris family connected with 
pedigree of Sir George and Lady 
Yardley, 340 

Harrison, Edw., grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 346 

Harrison, Ensign, 229; Indian 
attack on plantation of, 291-292 

Harrison, Harman, grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 346 

Harrison, Ralph, grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 346 

“ Hartychoke,” the sign of, Ralph 
Yardley’s house, 206 . 

Harvard family connected with 
pedigree of Sir George and Lady 
Yardley, 104, 340 

Harvard University, Shakespeare 
memorial in Southwark Cathe- 
dral erected by, 103 

Harvey, John, 367, 368 

Harwell, Sir Thos., grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 345 

Harwood, Capt. Edw., tee 
under Second Charter of James 
I, 346 

Harwood, Leonard, grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 345 

Harwood family connected with 
pedigree of Sir George and Lady 
Yardley, 340 

Haselrigg, Francis, grantee under 


Second Charter of James I, 346 


Haviland family connected with 


edigree of Sir George and Lady 
ardley, 340 
Hawley, Capt. grantee under 


Second Charter of James I, 345 

Hawkins, Chas., grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 
346 


Hawkins, John, grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 346 

Haydon, Jeremy grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 346 

Hayward, Sir George, grantee 
under Second Charter of James 
I, 345 

Haywood, Jas., grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 345 

Haywood family connected with 
pedigree of Sir George and Lady 
Yardley, 340 ~ 

Heath family connected with 
pedigree of Sir George and Lady 
Yardley, 340 

Hale, Sir Warwick, grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 345 

Henderson family connected with 
pedigree of Sir George and Lady 
Yardley, 340 

Henrico, founding of, 147, 149- 
150, 151; college at, 260; 
report on, 318, 319, 323 

Henry, Fort, 151 

Henry, Prince, Henrico named 
after, 147; death of, 305 

Herbert, Capt., grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 345 

Hereward family connected with 
pedigree of Sir George and Lady 
Yardley, 340 

Heriot, Thomas, account of to- 
bacco by, 183-184 

Hevingham family connected with 
pedigree of Sir George and Lady. 
Yardley, 340 

Hicks, Sir Baptist, grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 345 

Higgons, Peter, grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 


345 

Hill, Robert, grantee under Second 
Charter of James I, 346 

Hill, Tristam, grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 345 

Himal family connected with 
pedigree of Sir George and Lady 
Yardley, 340 

Hinde family connected with 
pedigree of Sir George and Lady 
Yardley, 340 

Hinman family connected with 
pedigree of Sir George and Lady 
Yardley, 340 : 
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Hinshaw, Thos., grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 346 
Hinsin, Tobias, grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 345 
Hinton, Griffith, grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 346 
Hobart, Sir Henry, grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 345 
Hodges, Edward, Bi sota under 
Second Charter James I, 345 
Hodgson, pore ee grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 346 
Hoffman family connected with 
pedigree of Sir George and Lady 
Yardley, 340 
Holcroft, Capt. Thomas, grantee 
under Second Charter of James 
I, 346 
Holcroft, Sir Thos., grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 345 
Holcrofte, Capt. Jeffrey, grantee 
under Second Charter of James 


I, 345 

Holland family connected with 
pedigree of Sir George and Lady 
Yardley, 340 

Holles, Capt., grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 346 

Holles, Sir John, grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 345 

Holman, George, grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 346 

Holt, Christopher, grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 346 

Holt, John, grantee under Second 
Charter of James I, 346 

Hooker, George, grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 345 

Hooker, Richard, grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 
345 

Hooton family connected with 
pedigree of Sir George and Lady 
Yardley, 340 

Hope of Greenaway, the, sailing 
ship, 4 

Hopkins, John, grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 345 5 

Hopkinson family connected with 
pedigree of Sir George and Lady 

ardley, 340 

Hore, Christopher, grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 
$46 


Horsey family connected with 
pedigree of Sir George and Lady 
Yardley, 340 

Howard, John, tee under 
Second Charter of James I, 346 

Howard, Lord, of Walden, grantee 
under Second Charter of James 


T, 345 

Howard family connected with 
pedigree of Sir George and Lady 
Yardley, 340 

Howell, James, tribute to tobacco 
by, 187-189 

Howle, Richard, grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 345 

Hudgins family connected with 
pedigree of Sir George and Lady 
Yardley, 340 

Hughes family connected with 
pedigree of Sir George and Lady 
Yardley, 340 

Hulls, Arnold, grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 346 

Humble, Richard, grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 346 

Hunt, Thos., grantee under Second 
Charter of James I, 346 

Huntly John, grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 346 

Hutchinson family connected with 
pedigree of Sir George and Lady 
Yardley, 340 

Hyde, John, grantee under Second 
Charter of James I, 345 

Hyde, Mr. and Mrs. Oliver, 352, 
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Imbroiderers’ Company, grantee 
under Second Charter of James 
I, 351 

Immorality, punishments for, in 
Virginia, 251 

Indians, Captain Newport’s de- 
scription of, 17-18; attitude 
of, to the early colonists, 18 
et seq., 27-30; John Smith’s 
attitude to, 59; Waymouth’s 
meeting with, 59; Argall trades 
with, 130 ; losses of colonists to, 
133; Sir Thomas Dale’s rela- 
tions with, 151 et seg.; conver- 
sion of to Christianity, 154-155, 
244-245, 294-295; Yardley’s 
relations with, 177-179, 243, 
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254; religious beliefs of, 210; 
trading complaints of, 230; 
dog selling to, prohibited, 250 ; 
plot of, against the colonists, 
286-295, and English action 
against, 297-300; James I’s 
attitude to chiefs of, 296-297 ; 
weakness of, 298; expedition 
against, 310; of South Vir- 
ginia, 362 et seq.; see also 
undey Powhattan and Ope- 
chanachough 

Innholders’ Company, grantee 
under Second Charter of James 


I, 351 

Irby family connected with pedi- 
gree of Sir George and Lady 
Yardley, 340 

Ironmongers’ Company, grantees 
under Second Charter of James 
I, 351 

Ironside, Richard, grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 346 

Irving family connected with 
pedigree of Sir George and Lady 
Yardley, 340 

Isaac, Nicholas, grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 346 


“* Jack of the Feather,” 286-287 

Jackson, Henry, grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 346 

Jacob family connected with 
pedigree of Sir George and Lady 
Yardley, 340 

Jacobson, Peter, grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 346 

Jacobson, Philip, grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 346 

James, Humphrey, grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 346 

James, ship, 369 

james family connected with 
pedigree of Sir George and Lady 
Yardley, 340 

James I, accession of to English 
throne, 1; Charters for coloni- 
sation of N. America granted 
by, 11 e¢ seg.; Virginian policy 
of, 38, 59-60, 103; grants new 
Charter (1609) to ‘‘ London 
Adventurers’ for Virginia,” 47 ; 
restores Southampton to favour, 
56; his affection for Robert 
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Cecil, 56; interest of, in Vir- 
ginia Company, 56-57; recep- 
tion of Pocohontas by, 160-161 ; 
ostracism of Earl and Countess 
of Devon by, 170; disapproves 
of John Rolfe, 173; dislike of 
Sir Edwin Sandys by, 201, 261 ; 
his anger at Argall’s actions in 
Virginia, 204-205, and effect of 
on his Spanish poles, 276 ; 
grants Charter to Apothecaries’ 
Company, 206; execution of 
Raleigh by, 207-208; knights 
George Yardley, 209; at the 
Newmarket picnic, 211, 262; 
trade policy of, 246~247 ; Yard- 
ley sends deer to, 281; his 
desire for specimens of American 
fauna, 281; evil effect in Vir- 
ginia of his belief in the Divine 
Right of Kings, 296-297 ; inter- 
venes in the Warwick-South- 
ampton quarrel, 302-305 ; plans 
dissolution of Virginian Com- 
pany, 306-307; colonists reply 
to “ Unmasking of Virginia ” 
sent to, 310, 311 ; new Virginian 
constitution offered by, 326— 
328 ; intervenes in the Eargrave 
petition, 327-328 ; failure of his 
expedition to the Netherlands, 
328-329; Wyatt’s protest to, 
330-331; death of, 331, 336, 
and its effect on the Court, 332- 
333; his desire for alliance with 
Spain, 333 ; 


James, River, 31, 149, 312; de- 


fences of, 235-236 


Jamestown, 68, 69, 81, 84, 87, 89, 


90, 122, 129, 180, 323; arrival 
of Somers and Gates at, rox; 
rebuilding of, 126; houses in, 
147; life in, 150; First Ameri- 
can Parliament meets at, 225 
et seq.; defences of, 235, 238— 


239 
Jefferson, in first Parliament at 


Jamestown, 225 


Jennings, Thos., grantee under 


Second Charter of James I, 346 


Johan, George, grantee under 


Second Charter of James I, 346 


John, Henry, grantee under 


Second Charter of James I, 346 
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Johnson, Alderman, supporter of 
Smyth and Warwick, 267, 272 ; 
Butler’s “‘ Unmasking of Vir- 
ginia ”’ brought before Virginia 
Council by, 308, 310, 321, 325 

Johnson, Professor, on the James- 
town Assembly, 225-226 

Johnson, John, grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 346 

Johnson, Richard, rene under 
Second Charter of James I, 346 

Johnson, Robt., grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 346 

Johnson, Thos., grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 346 

Johnson, William, grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 346 

Johnson family connected ‘with 
pedigree of Sir George and Lady 
Yardley, 340 

Joiners’ Company, grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 351 

Johnston family connected with 
pedigree of Sir George and Lady 
Yardley, 340 

Jones, John, grantee under Second 
Charter of James I, 346 

Jones, Zachary, grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 346 

Jones family connected with 
pedigree of Sir George and Lady 
Yardley, 340 

Jordan, Samuel, in first Parlia- 
ment at Jamestown, 225; de- 
fends his house against the 
Indians, 293 

Joshua, John, grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 346 

Joynes family connected with 
pedigree of Sir George and Lady 
Yardley, 340 

Judd, Sir Andrew, founds Ton- 
bridge School, 50, 268 

Justice family connected with 


pedigree of Sir George and Lady 
Yardley, 340 
Juxon, Thos., grantee under 


Second Charter of James I, 346 


Kelke, Sir Chas., grantee under 
Second Charter o James I, 346 
Keltey, Thos., grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 


346 


Kemp, family connected with 
Ped igree of Sir George and Lady 
ardley, 340 
Kendall family connected with 
pedigree of Sir George and Lady 
Yardley, 340 
Keneridgburg, Rich., grantee un- 
der Second Charter of James I, 


346 

“* Kenilworth ” (Scott) mistakes 
reas Amy Robsart in, 93, 
361 

Ker family connected with pedi- 
gree of Sir George and Lady 
Yardley, 340 

Kerr family connected with pedi- 
gree of Sir George and Lady 
Yardley, 340 

Kerril, Rich., grantee under Sec- 
ond Charter of James I, 346 

Kettleby, John, grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 346 

Key family connected with pedi- 
gree of Sir George and Lady 
Yardley, 340 

Ketts’ Rebellion, 91 

Kiccowtan, new forts at, 129, 323; 
petition for change of name of, 
240 

Kilhgrew, Sir Robt., grantee 
under Second Charter of James 
I, 346 

King, Captain, 62 

King, Ralph, grantee under Sec- 
ond Charter of James I, 346 

King, Capt. Wm., grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 346 

King family connected with pedi- 
gree of Sir George and Lady 
Yardley, 340 

Kirton, Josias, grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 346 

Knowles, Thos., grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 346 

Kreegar family connected with 
Pedigree of Sir George and Lady 

ardley, 340 


La Belle Sauvage, see Pocohontas 

Lafferandry family connected with 
pedigree of Sir George and Lady 
Yardley, 340 

Lane Ralph settlement of Vir- 
ginia by, 5-6 
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Langton, Thos., grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 347 
Larkin, Rev. Thomas, on the 
Smyth-Rich wedding, 264 
Latham, Peter, grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 347 
Lawarr, Lord grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 346 
Lawne, Captain Christopher, in 
first Parliament at Jamestown, 
225 
Lawson, Thos., grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 346 
Lawson, Wm., grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 347 
Leatherbury family connected 
with pedigree of Sir George and 
Lady Yardley, 340 
Leathersellers’ Company, grantee 
under Second Charter of James 


I, 35!. 

Leconfield, Lord, sale of Strachey’s 
MSS. by, 76 

Leicester, Earl of (formerly Lord 
Robert Dudley q.v.), patron of 
Spenser, 175; descent of, 202 

Let, Richard, grantee under Sec- 
ond Charter of James I, 347 

Level, John, grantee under Second 
Charter of James I, 346 

Lever, Thos., grantee under Sec- 
ond Charter of James I, 347 

Levering family connected with 
pedigree of Sir George and Lady 
Yardley, 340 

Lewillin, Maurice, grantee under 
‘Second Charter of James I, 
347 

Lewis, Edw., grantee under Sec- 
ond Charter of James I, 347 

Lewis family connected with 
pedigree of Sir George and Lady 
Yardley, 340 

Lincoln, Earl of, 272; grantee 
under Second Charterof JamesI, 


346 

Lindsay family connected with 
pedigree of Sir George and Lady 
Yardley, 340 

Lindsey, Capt. Richard, grantee 
under Second Charter of James 
I, 346 

Lion, ship, voyage of, to Virginia, 
62, 67 


Lisle, Viscount, grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 346 
Littlefield, Edw., grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 347 
Little Gidding, manor of, 270 
Lodge, Luke, grantee under Sec- 
ond Charter of James I, 346 
London, grant for colonisation of 
N. America by, 2; interest of 
Guilds of, in Virginian Com- 
pany, 48, 351; connexion of 
Sreoorety with Guilds of, 107- 
10 
London Adventurers’ Company, 
see under Virginia Company 
Love, ship, tobacco cargo of, 192 
Love family connected with pedi- 
gree of Sir George and Lady 
Yardley, 340 
Lovelace, Capt. Wm., grantee 
under Second Charter of James 
I, 346 
ww, Vincent, grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 346 
Loyd, Capt. Edw., grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 346 
Luker family connected with 
pedigree of Sir George and Lady 
Yardley, 340 
Lukin, Edw., grantee under Sec- 
ond Charter of James I, 347 
Lurman family connected with 
pedigree of Sir George and Lady 
Yardley, 340 


Macocke, Samuel, 218 

McLellan family connected with 
pedigree of Sir George and Lady 
Yardley, 340 

McHenry family connected with 
pedigree of Six George and Lady 
Yardley, 340 

Maddox family connected with 
pedigree of Sir George and Lady 
Yardley, 340 

Mainwaring, Sir Philip, letter to 
Earl of Arundel on Sir George 
Yardley, 210; on the New- 
market picnic, 211 

Mainwaring fa Say hommes with 
pedigree of Sir George and Lady 
Yardley, 340 

Mallory, Sir John, grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 347 
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Mamanahunt, Yardley at, 178 

Mand, Josiah, grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 347 

Mandeville, Lord, 272 

Mansel, Sir Rbt., grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 347 

Mansfield, Count Ernst von, failure 
of English Army under, 328- 
329 

Manwood, Sir Peter, grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 347 

Mapes, Francis, grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 347 

March, John, grantee under Sec- 
ond Charter of James I, 347 

Margaret and John, ship, affair of 
with the Spanish, 236~238, 276 

Marigold, ship, 278 

Marplesden, Rich., grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 347 

Marshall family connected with 
pedigree of Sir George and Lady 
Yardley, 340 

Marsham family connected with 
pedigree of Sir George and Lady 
Yardley, 340 

Marston, John, 104 

Marston family connected with 


pedigree of Sir George and Lady 
Yardley, 340 
Martin, John, grantee under 


Second Charter of James I, 347 
Martin, Captain John, in the 
Falcon, 62; on Radclyffe’s 
Council, 69 ; patent of discussed 
in Assembly, 228 e¢ seg., 242— 
243; Assembly complaint against 
on Indian trading, 229, 231, 242 ; 
Rolfe’s charges against, 249; 
votes for new constitution for 
Virginia, 327; grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 347 
Martin, Rich., grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 347 
Martin family connected ‘with 


pedigree of Sir George and Lady 
Yardley, 340 
Mason, Capt., tee under 


Second Charter of James I, 347 
Mason’s Company, grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 351 
Matachanna, Tomocomo’s wife, 


159 
Matchumps, Indian, 81 


Matthew, Samuel, 325, 334, 367 
Matthew, Rev. Tobias, Bp. 0: 
Durham. tribute to tobacco by 
R. B. dedicated to, 185-186 
Mawdet. Otho, grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 347 
May, Henry, reference to Bermuda 


Thos., grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 347 
Meadows, Dr., grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 347 
Mears family connected ‘with 
pedigree of Sir George and Lady 
Yardley, 340 
Mercers’ Company, grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 351 
Merchant Taylors’ Company, 
grantee under Second Charter 
of James, I, 351 
Merker family connected with 
os ‘igree of Sir George and Lady 
ardley, 340 
Merrick, John, grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 347 
Mewtis, Capt. Thos., grantee 
under Second Charter of James 


I, 347 
Meycott, Sir Cavallero, grantee 
under Second Charter of James 


I, 347 
Michael family connected with 
pedigree of Sir George and Lady 
Yardley, 340 
Michelborn, Sir Edw., grantee 
iyi Second Charter of James 
» 347 
Middleton, Sir Thos., grantee 
under Second Charter of James 
I, 347 
Mildmay, Robert, grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 347 
Miller family connected ‘with 


pedigree of Sir George and Lady 
Yardley, 340 
Mills, Captain, grantee under 


Second Charter of James I, 347 
Mitchell, Bernard,  spemnets under 
Second Charter o: James I, 347 
Mitchell, Isaac, grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 347 
Monger, Jas., grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 


347 . 
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Monson, Sir Thos., grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 347 

Montague, Bp. of Bath and Wells, 
grantee under Second Charter 
of James I, 347 

Montague, Sir Henry, grantee 
under Second Charter of James 


I, 347 

Montford, Thos., grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 347 

Montgomery, Earl of, grantee 
eye Second Charter of James 

347 

Moon, Captain, 62 

Moor, Sir Geo., grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 347 

Moore, Andrew, grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 347 

Moore, John, grantee under Sec- 
ond Charter of James I, 347 

Moore family connected with 
pedigree of Sir George and Lady 
Yardley, 340 

More, Wm., grantee under Second 
Charter of James I, 347 

Moreton, Ralph, grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 347 

Morgan, murder of by Nematta- 
now, 286-287 

Morgan, Sir Chas., grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 347 

Morris, Thos., grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 347 

Moseley family connected with 


pedigree of Sir George and Lady 
Yardley, 340 
Moulsoe, John, grantee under 


Second Charter of James I, 347 
Mounsel, Peter, grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 347 
Mouse, Arthur, grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 347 
Mountaine, Jas., grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 347 
Mounteagle, Lord, grantee under 
Second Charter of Neca I, 347 
Sash sad trees, planting of, 246, 
Matis, Laurance, frets under 
Second Charter of James I, 347 
Munster, Sir Humphrey Gilbert as 
Governor of, 3 
Muscovy, Company of, Adven- 
tures to, 50 


Musicians’ Company, grantee un- 
der Second Charter of James I 
351 


Namuntack, Indian, 81 


Neale family connected with 
pedigree of Sir George and Lady 
Yardley, 340 


Neely family connected with pedi- 
gree of Sir George and Lady 
Yardley, 340 

Nelson, Master, 62 

Netherlands, Buckingham's expe- 
dition to, 328-329 

Nevil, Sir Henry, grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 347 

Newbridge, Joseph, grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 347 

Nemattanow (“Jack of the 
Feather *’), 286-287 

Newce, Geo., grantee under Second 
Charter of James I, 347 

Newce, Henry, grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 347 

Newhouse, John, grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 347 

Newmarket, Yardley knighted by 
James I at, 209-210; royal 
picnic at, 210-212, 262, 329, 


331 

Newport, Captain Christopher, in 
charge of Gates’ expedition to 
Virginia, 15 et seg.; return of 
with provisions to Virginia, 
30, 31-32; trades with Pow- 
hattan, 32-34; a subscriber to 
new Company, 48, 347; voyage 
and wreck of, as Captain of the 
Sea Adventure, 61 et seq.; 
completes the voyage of the 
Sea Adventure, 80; Sir Thomas 
Dale’s accusation against, 147 ; 
debt of N. America, to 260 

Nicholas family connected with 
pedigree of Sir George and Lady 
Yardley, 340 

Nicholls, Christopher, grantee un- 
der Second Charter of James I, 


34 
Nicholls, Thos., grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 347 
Nicholls family connected with 
pedigree of Sir George and Lady 
Yardley, 340 
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Nicot, Jean, introduces tobacco to 
Europe, 183 

Nock family, connected with 
pedigree of Sir George and Lady 
Yardley, 340 

Nornicot, Thos., grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 347 

Norris, 359 

North America, first settlements 


in, 1-2 

Northbourne, Sir Edwin Sandys’ 
house at, 270, 273 ; 

Northumberland, Duke of, 202 

North-West Passage, effects of 
search for, iv, 10 

Norwich, opening of civic Museum 
at, by Duke and Duchess of 
York, 1927, 99 

Nottingham family connected 
with pedigree of Sir George and 
Lady Yardley, 340 

Nuse, Captain, 298-299 


Odingsell, Mrs., 356 

Offey, Robt., grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 347 

Offey family connected with 
pedigree of Sir George and Lady 
Yardley, 340 

Ogle, Sir John, grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 


34 

Oldham family connected with 
pedigree of Sir George and Lady 
Yardley, 340 

Opechanachough, capture of John 
Smith by, 19-21; his hostility 
‘to the English, 133, 261; lays 
out gunpowder plantation, 133- 
134; his affection for locks and 
keys, 134-135; English treat 
with, for peace, 154; sends 
agents to England, 159; has 
trouble with Chickahominies, 
179; succeeds Powhattan, 220 ; 
complaint of, before Assembly, 
230; Captain Spelman’s use of 
Warwick’s name in affair with, 
277; plot of against English, 
287-289 ; carries out massacre 
of colonists, 289-294; English 
action against, 296-300 

Orme, Capt., grantee under Second 
Charter of James I, 347 


Orwell, Sir Lewis, grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 347 

Oudewater, Battle of, r10 

Owen, Mistress, 97 

Owen, Mrs. George, 356 

Oxenbridge, Wm., grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 347 
Oxford Undergraduates’ Journal, 
account of Amy Robsart’s 
funeral and tomb in, 360-361 

Ozinés, 178 


Pace, informs Wyatt of Indian 
plot, 292-293, 294, 

Paget, Lord, on Council of Vir- 
ginian Company, 213, 214, 272, 
331 

Pagnam, Capt., grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 348 

Paint Stainers’ Company, grantee 
under Second Charter of James 
I, 352 

Palmer, Miles, grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 348 

Palmer, Wm., grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 348 

Palmer family connected with 
pedigree of Sir George and Lady 
Yardley, 340 

Pamunkeys, English action against, 


300 

Panton, Sir Thos., grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 348 

Parker family connected with 
pedigree of Sir George and Lady 
Yardley, 340° 

Parkhurst, Robt., grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 348 

Parliament, First American, 225 
et seq. 

Parsiow, Giles, grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 348 

Partridge, Rich., grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 348 

Pashall, Edmond, grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 
34 

Patawomekes, Argall trades with, 


130 

Patience, ship, built at Bermuda, 
78, 84, 106; reaches Virginia, 
80, 89; evacuation of Virginia 
on, 119; Somers’ expedition to 
Bermuda on, 127, 130 
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Patterson family connected with 
pedigree of Sir George and Lady 
Yardley, 340 

Pawlett, Mr., in first Parliament 
at Jamestown, 225 

Payne, Sir Robt., grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 348 

Payne, Wm., grantee under Second 
Charter of James I, 348 

Peale family connected with pedi- 
gree of Sir George and Lady 
Yardley, 340 

Pears, Edmond, grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 348 

Pearse, Capt., grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 348 

Pearsye, Jeremye, grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 348 

Peate, Peter, grantee under Second 
Charter of James I, 348 

Peed family connected with pedi- 
gree of Sir George and Lady 
Yardley, 340 

Pembroke, Earl of, interest of in 
Smyth-Rich wedding, 265-266 ; 
interest of in Virginia Company, 
272, 347 

Percival, Rich., grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 348 

Percy, Hon. George, account of 
John Smith’s captivity by, 21- 
23; elected President of Coun- 
cil of Virginia, 69; hospitality 
of, 131 ; temporary government 
of Virginia by, 137, 139; 
friendly relations of, - with 
Southampton, 166 ; family con- 
nexions of, 202, 260; grantee 
under Second Charter of James 
I, 347 

Perkin, Edward, grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 348 

Perkin, Thos., grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 348 

Perkins, Aden, grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 348 

Perkins, Sir Christopher, grantee 
under Second Charter of James 


I, 347 F 
Perrie family connected with 
pedigree of Sir George and Lady 
ardley, 340 
Pet, Arthur, grantee under Second 
Charter of James I, 348 


Pet, Phineas, grantee under Sec- 
ond Charter of James I, 348 
Petre, Lord, grantee under Second 
Charter of James I, 347 

Pett, Master, 62 

Pett, Peter, 109 

Pett, Phineas, 109 

Pewterers’ Company, grantee un- 
der Second Charter of James I, 


351 

pi bore Sir Henry, grantee under 

econd Charter of James I, 347 

Phettiface, Michael, grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 348 

Phettiplace, Wm., grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 348 

Philip II of Spain, American 
policy of, 37-38, 204; his de- 
mands regarding Raleigh, 207, 
208 

Phips, Robt., grantee under Sec- 
ond Charter of James I, 348 

Pickering, Sir Thomas, 264 ~ 

Pickford, Christopher, grantee 
under Second Charter of James 
I, 348 

Pierce, Thomas, 226, 251, 252, 


325 
Piersey, Abraham, 131, 240, 331, 


367 

Pigot, Capt., grantee under Second 
Charter of James I, 348 

Pinkerton, on Yardley’s tobacco 
plantation, 176 

Pinner family connected with 
pedigree of Sir George and Lady 
Yardley, 340 

Pirto, 356 

Pit, George, grantee under Second 
Charter of James I, 348 

Pitts family connected with pedi- 
gree of Sir George and Lady 
Yardley, 340 

Plaisters’ Company, grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 351 

Pleydall, Thos., grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 348 

Plumbers’ ee grantee un- 
der Second Charter of James I, 


351 
Plummer, Thos., grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 347 
Plymouth Adventurers’ Company, 
charter granted to, 12 
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Pocohontas, intercedes for John 
Smith, 22-23; friendship of 
John Smith and, 32; marriage 
of, to John Rolfe, 78, 156-157 ; 
saves Henry Spelman, 130; 
captured by Argall, 151 e¢ seq. ; 
baptised a Christian, 154; 
accompanies Rolfe to England, 
159~160 ; reception of, at Court, 
160-161; her meeting with 
John Smith, 161-162 ; birth of 
child to, 162-163; failure of 
health and death of, 163-164, 
165, 336; loss of mourned in 
Virginia, 172 

Poe, Dr., grantee under Second 
Charter of James I, 348 

Pole, Sir Stephen, grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 348 

Polentine, John, in first Parlia- 
ment at Jamestown, 225 

Pomet, Rich., grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 


348 

Pope family connected with pedi- 
gree of Sir George and Lady 
Yardley, 340 

Pory, John, on Yardley as 
Governor of Virginia, 106; on 
Argall, 169, 176, 197; his 
letters to Sir Dudley Carleton, 
on tobacco growing in Virginia, 
Igc-191 ; on his appointment 
as Secretary, 214-215, and on 
life in Virginia, 218-219; his 
reference to Ralph Yardley’s 
house, 206 ; appointed as Com- 
pany’s secretary in Virginia, 
213; family connexions of, 
215, 256, 257; on Yardley’s 
preparation for departure, 217 ; 
warns Argall, 218; elected 
Speaker of first General Assem- 
bly, 226; on the opening of 
first Assembly, 226, 227; ob- 
jects to Captain Ward, 227; 
‘introduces the New Code of 
Laws, 232-233; official effi- 
ciency of, 234, and Yardley’s 
tribute to, 251; on Yardley’s 
defensive measures, 235-236; 
on Yardley’s attitude to dis- 
tance between plantations, 240, 
288 ; report of first Assembly 


by, 253; intrigues of, with 
Warwick, and letters to Sandys, 
273-280; character of, 275, 
280; imprisoned in the Azores, 
306 ; release of, 326; to publish 
New Order, 326 

Pory, Dr. John, Dean of West- 
minster, 215 

Pory, William, 215 

Pory family connected with pedi- 
gree of Sir George and Lady 
Yardley, 340 

Pott, John, 334, 367 

Poulterers’ Company, grantee un- 
der Second Charter of James I, 
352 

Pountes, J., 325, 330 

Powell, Captain Nathaniel, on 
the planting of tobacco in Vir- 
ginia, 174; on Yardley and 
the Chickahominies, 178-179 ; 
praises Yardley’s administra- 
tion, 181; acts as Deputy- 
Governor, 218; killed by In- 
dians, 291; expedition by 
against Chickahominies, 310 

Powell, Captain William, in first 
Parliament at Jamestown, 225 ; 
charges William Garnett, 249; 
pursues Opechanachough, 297 ; 
grantee under Second Charter 
of James I, 348 

Powell family connected with 
pedigree of Sir George and Lady 
Yardley, 340 

Powhattan, suzerainty of, 14, 40; 
Newport’s description of, 17; 
imprisonment and treatment of 
John Smith by, 21-23; hostile 
attitude of, to the English, 29- 
30; Smith and Newport trade 
with, 32-34; Spelman captured 
by, 130; his changeable atti- 
tude to the colonists, 133; 
Dale and Argall bargain with 
for return of Pocohontas, 152 
et seg.; Dale’s treaty with, 155 ; 
pleased at Pocohontas’ mar- 
Tiage, 156-157; John Smith’s 
gift of a dog to, 162; death of, 
220, 336; bones of dug up by 
Opechanachough, 289 

Prat, John, grantee under Second 
Charter of James I, 348 
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Preston, Sir Amias, grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 347 

Pretty, George, grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 348 

Price, Henry, grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 348 

Procter, Geo., grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 348 

Proctor, Mistress, 293 

Prosperous, ship, 269 

Proude, Capt. Wm., grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 348 

Prusey, Ambrose, grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 348 

Purchas, account of Waymouth’s 
_meeting with Indians by, 59 


Quadra, Bishop, letter from to 


Philip on death of Amy Robsart, 
96 
Quarles, John, grantee under 


Second Charter of James I, 348 
Quick, Wm., grantee under Second 
Charter of James I, 348 
Quinby family connected with 
pedigree of Sir George and Lady 
Yardley, 340 


R. B., tribute to tobacco by, 185 

Raleigh, Carey, 4 

Raleigh, Sir Walter, settlement of 
Virginia by, iv-v ; in command 
of the Falcon under Gilbert, 4; 
letters patent for colonisation 
of Virginia granted to, 5; send 
Grenville to Virginia, 5, 183; 
further charter granted to, 6— 
7; and Earl of Southampton 
compared, 52-53; execution 
of, 207-208 ; ruins of forts of, 
at Roanoke Island, 362-363 

Ramsden, Millicent, grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 348 

Rasseghem, van, family connected 
with pedigree of Sir George and 
Lady Yardley, 258, 341 

Ratcliffe (alias Sicklemore), Cap- 
tain John, in command of the 
Discovery, 15; subscriber to 
second Virginia Company, 48, 
349; commands the Diamond, 
62; letter to Robert Cecil from 
on affairs in Virginia, 68-69 ; 
killed by Indians, 131, 133, 153 


Ratcliffe, Sir John, grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 348 

Raven, Master, loss of in attempt 
to reach Virginia, 77, 79 

Rebeckah, Princess, see Poco- 
hontas ; 

Reisner family connected with 
pedigree of Sir George and Lady 
Yardley, 341 

Respress family connected with 
inh of Sir George and Lady 

ardley, 341 

Reynolds, Henry, grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 348 

Reynold, Rich., grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 348 

Rich, Lady (née Devereux, later 
Countess of Devon), 169~170 

Rich, Lord, father of Sir Robert 
Rich, 169 

Rich, Lady Isabella, marriage of 
Sir Thomas Smyth’s son and, 
252-264 

Rich, Robert, account of the 
wreck of the Sea Adventure by, 
Til 

Rich, Sir Robert (later Earl of 
Warwick), hostility of to South- 
ampton’s Virginian policy, 166~- 
167, 170, 171, 175, 200, 271, 
272, 279; career of, 168, and 
reason for his bitterness, 169- 
170; his relations with Argall 
and the Treasurer, 195, 196, 
198, 199, 201, 203, 234, 276 et 
seq., 304; becomes Earl of 
Warwick, 202; a candidate for 
Governorship, 205; work and 
influence of, on the Council, 
213, 214, 267-268, 308 ; breach 
between Sir Thomas Smyth 
and, 265, 266; Pory’s intrigues 
with, 273-279; his charges 
against Southampton regarding 
the massacre in Virginia, 301— 
305; his quarrel with Cavendish 
304, 329; a grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 348 

“ Richard II” (Shakespeare), at 
the Globe Theatre, 54-55 

Richmond Palace, 94 

Riddick family connected with 
pedigree of Sir George and Lady 
Yardley, 341 
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Ridgwine, Sir Thos., grantee un- 
der Second Charter of James I, 
348 

Riley family connected with 
pedigree of Sir George and Lady 
Yardley, 341 

rons family connected with 
Pe igree of Sir George and Lady 

ardley, 341 

Roanoke Island settlement, 6, 
and its fate, 7, 10, 57 

Robins, Geo., grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 348 

Robins family connected with 
pedigree of Sir George and Lady 
Yardley, 341 

Robinson, Arthur, grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 348 

Robinson, Henry, grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 348 

Robinson, Jehu, grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 348 

Robinson, John, grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 348 

Robinson, Mary, 261 

Robinson family connected with 
pedigree of Sir George and Lady 
Yardley, 341 

Robsart, Amy (Lady Dudley), 
connexions of, with the Yard- 
ley family and with Modern 
America, vi-vii, 91-95, 100 et 
seq.; birth and childhood of, 
93; Scott’s mistakes concern- 
ing, in “ Kenilworth,’ 93, 361 ; 
other errors regarding, 94; her 
marriage to Lord Dudley, 94; 
letter to John Flowerdew from, 
95, 352; death of at Cumnor, 
96 et seqg., and Dudley’s corre- 
spondence with Blount on, 
353-360; burial of, at S. 
Mary’s, Oxford, 98-99, 360-361 

Robsart, Arthur, 359 

Robsart, Sir John, marries Eliza- 
beth Appleyard (née Scott), ie H 
as ‘“father-in-law’’ to 
children, 92, 97; death of, " 

Roe, Henry, grantee under coh 94 
Charter of James I, 348 

Roe, Sir Thomas, grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 348 

Rogers, Richard, tee under 
Second Charter of James I, 348 


Rogers family connected with 
pedigree of Sir George and Lady 
Yardley, 341 

Rolfe, Bermuda, birth of, 78; 
death of, 131 

Rolfe, John, daughter of, born in 
Bermuda, 78 ; death of his wife 
and daughter, 131 ; treats with 
Powhattan, 154; marries Poco- 
hontas, 156-157; takes his 
wife to England, 159-160; 
settles at Brentford, 163; his 
friendly relations with South- 
ampton, 166; returns to Vir- 
ginia, 172; his letter to Sir 
Edwin Sandys on Virginian 
affairs and the loss of his wife, 
172-173; appointed to the 
Virginia Council, 218; com- 
plains of Captain Martin before 
the Assembly, 249 ; on election 
of Sandys as Treasurer, 269 


Rolfe, Thomas, birth of, 163; 
adopted by Sir Lewis Stukeley, 
164, 172, 173 


Romney, Sir Wm., grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 348 

Rookwood, family connected with 
pedigree of Sir George and Lady 
Yardley, 341 

Rosenbach, Dr., owner of Strachey 
MS., 76 

Rossingham, Dennis, descent and 
career of, 257-259 

Rossingham, Edmund, in first 
Parliament at Jamestown, 225 ; 
his kinship with Lady Yardley, 
257-258; acts as factor for 
Yardley, 259, 279; friction of, 
with Ralph Yardley, 259-260; 
later career, 260 

Rossingham family connected with 
pedigree of Sir George and Lady 
Yardley, 341 

Royal James, the, 261 

Russel, Jas., grantee under Second 
Charter of James I, 348 

Russel, John, grantee under Second 
Charter of James I, 348 

Russel, Wm., grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 348 

Russell, Dr., accompanies John 
Smith to Chesapeake Bay, 25, 
26 
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Ryding, family connected with 
pedigree of Sir George and Lady 
Yardley, 341 


Sackville, Sir Edward (later 4th 
Earl of Dorset), interest of, in 
Virginia Company, 270, 271; 
career of, 271-272; dis- 
courtesy to James I, 303, 306 

Sackville, Richard, 272 

Sadlers’ Company, grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 351 

Saint George, Bermuda, 128 

St. John, John, grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 349 

St. Jobn, Sir Wm., grantee 
ee Second Charter of James 

» 349 

St. Mary’s Church, Oxford, Amy 

Robsart buried at, 97-98, 360— 
361 

Salisbury, Earl of, see under Cecil, 
Robert 

Salisbury Plain, cultivation of 
tobacco on, 193 

Salmon,Christopher, grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 349 

Salters’ Company, grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 351 

Sandbach, Wm., grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 349 

Sandys, Edwin, Abp. of York, 283 

Sandys, Sir Edwin, Rolfe’s letter 
to, on Virginia, and the loss of 
his wife, 172-173; appointed 
Treasurer of the Virginia Com- 
pany, 201, 203, 267-268 ; Yard- 
ley’s despatch to, on Virginia, 
219-220; upholds Yardiey’s 
administration, 234; fails to 
be re-elected Treasurer, 261 ; 
peace efforts of, in Virginia 
Company dissensions, 265- 
266, 275; and his letter to 
Southampton regarding, 266- 
267; on Yardley’s efficient 
administration, 267, 268-269 ; 
on Smyth’s accounts, 268; 
residence of, 270; his support 
of Southampton, 271, 272 and 
hostility to Warwick, 303-304 ; 
communications between Vir- 
ginia and, 272-273; suspects 
Pory of intrigue, 273-280; his 


correspondence with Yardley, 
279-281 ; grantee under Second 


Charter, 349 
Sandys, George, Treasurer in 
Virginia, 283; signatory to 


Assembly’s answer to the “ Un- 
masking of Virginia,’’ 310 ef seq., 
325; reports on Indian Mas- 
sacre, 302; on Dupper’s beer, 
302; signs petition of protest 
to James I, 331 

Sandys, Henry, grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 349 

Sandys, Sir Michael, grantee 
under Second Charter of James 
I, 348 

Sandys, Rich., grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 349 

Sandys, Sir Samuel, 283 

Sandys, Thos., grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 349 

Saris, John, navigator and 
traveller, 105 

Saris, Thomas, 105 

Saris,. family connected with 
pedigree of Sir George and Lady 
Yardley, 341 

Savage, family connected with 
pedigree of Sir George and Lady 
Yardley, 341 

Savoy, Duke of, licences the 
Treasuver for piracy, 197 

Sayer, Thos., grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 349 

Scarpe, John, grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 348 

Scot, Geo., grantee under Second 
Charter of James I, 349 

Scot, Sir John, grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 348 

Scot, Thos., grantee under Second 
Charter of James I, 349 

Scott, John, Lord of the Manor of 
Camberwell, 91 

Scott, Sir Walter, error of, con- 
cerning Amy Robsart, 93, 361 

Scott, family connected with 
pedigree of Sir George and Lady 
Yardley, 341 

Scrivener, Matthew, grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 349 

Sea Adventure, voyage and wreck 
of, 60 ef seq., 87, 217, and 
accounts of, by Strachey, 75-76, 
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by Rich, 111, and Somers, 124— 
125; life of survivors of, on 
Bermuda, 74-75, 77 et seq., 84; 
Shakespeare’s use of the account 
of, in the “ Tempest,” 75-76, 
103; survivors of, leave Ber- 
muda, 79-80, and reach Vir- 
ginia, 80-81 

Seabright, Wm., grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 349 

See, Henry, grantee under Second 
Charter of James I, 349 

Seekford, Sir Henry, grantee 
under Second Charter of James 
I, 349 

Segar, family connected with 
pedigree of Sir George and Lady 
Yardley, 341 - 

Sendall, Thomas, 33 

Seymour, family connected with 
pedigree of Sir George and Lady 
Yardley, 341 

Shakespeare, William, South- 
ampton’s patronage of, 54; his 
probable use of the Sea Ad- 
venture’s story in “ The Tem- 
pest,” 75-76, 103 

Sharpe, Samuel, in first Parlia- 
ment at Jamestown, 225 

Sharpe, Wm., grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 349 

Shaver, family connected with 
pedigree of Sir George and Lady 
Yardley, 341 

Sheen, Palace of, 94 

Sheers, family connected with 
pedigree of Sir George and Lady 
Yardley, 341 

Sheffield, Lord, at a Council 
Meeting, 213, 214; grantee 
under Second Charter of James 
I, 348 

Shelley, Henry, 77; grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 349 

Shelley, Walter, death of, 241 

Shelton, Capt., grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 349 

Shelton, family connected with 
pedigree of Sir George and Lady 
Yardley, 341 

Shepherd, Matthew, grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 349 

Shepherd, Rich., grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 349 


Sherley, Wm. grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 349 
Shield, family connected with 


pedigree of Sir George and Lady 
Yardley, 341 
Shipley, Hugh, grantee under 


Second Charter of James I, 349 

Shipton, Thos., grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 349 

Shirleys, the, 58 

Siderstern Manor, Sir John Rob- 
sart’s home at, 92; passes to 
Lord Robert Dudley, 94-95; 
John Flowerdew as steward of, 
95, 352 ‘ 

Sieker, family connected with 
pedigree of Sir George and Lady 
Yardley, 341 

Silk, production of, in Virginia, 
246-248 

Simmons, family connected with 
pedigree of Sir George and Lady 
Yardley, 341 

Simpson, family connected with 
poles of Sir George and Lady 

ardley, 341 

Singleton, Robt., grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 349 

Sisom, family, connected with 
pedigree of Sir George and Lady 
Yardley, 341 

“ Sitting Bull” of the Sioux, 294 

Skelton, Jas., grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 349 

Skinner, family connected with 
pedigree of Sir George and Lady 
Yardley, 341 

Skinners’ Company, grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 357 

Slaughter, family connected with 
pedigree of Sir George and Lady 
Yardley, 341 

Slaves, first landed in Virginia, 


252 
Slingesby, Capt., grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 349 
Smith, Cliophas, grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 349 
Smith, Edmond, grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 349 
Smith, Edward, grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 349 
Smith, Ezekiel, grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 349 
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Smith, John, married Anne Brom- 
field, 332 

Smith, John, of Nibley, 332 

Smith, Captain John, incidents to, 
on voyage to Virginia, 15-16, 
62; appointed member of the 
Council in Virginia, 16-17; 
prospecting for gold by, 18-19 ; 
captured by Opechanachough, 
19-21; his friendship with 
Pocahontas as captive of Pow- 
hattan, 21 ef seq., 32; ex- 
ploration of Chesapeake Bay by, 
25-26; his activities against 
and attitude to the Indians, 27—- 
30, 296-297; in a trading 
transaction with Powhattan, 
32-34; his personality and 
leadership in Virginia, 34-35, 
42-43, 47, 57, 68, 129; early 
career of, 35; description of 
Susquehannock tribe by, 40- 
41; accident to, 41-42, and its 
results, 44-45; reminiscences 
of, 42-43 ; on list of subscribers 
to new Virginia Company, 48, 
349; on Somers’ life in Ber- 
muda, 77; communicates with 
Somers in Virginia, 81 ; returns 
to England, 81, 85, 112; 
character of, 82 e¢ seq.; on 
John Saris, 105; advises Lon- 
don Council on Virginia affairs, 
122; his relations with Poca- 
hontas in England, 160, 161— 
162 

Smith, Sir John, grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 349 

Smith, Robt., grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 349 

Smith, Orthowell, grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 349 

Smith, Rich., grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 349 

Smith, Roger, 302, 310, 325, 332, 
334, 367 

Smith, Saml., grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 349 

Smith, family connected ‘with 
tardy. of Sir George and Lady 

fergie 341 
—, son of Sir Thomas, 

bee to Lady Isabella Rich, 
262-264 
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Smyth, John, 49 

Smyth, Thomas (senior), 49 

Smyth, Sir Thos., elected Treasurer 
of the London Adventurers’ 
Company, 48—49 ; career of, 49— 
50; accused of complicity in 
Essex’s plot, 55, and Newport, 
147; niggardly methods of, 
157; his friendship with Dale, 
158, his relations with Argall, 
195, 196, 190; _Tesigns as 
Treasurer, and is accused 
of embezzlement, 201-202, 267 
et seg.; effect of his son’s 
Marriage on, 262 et seq.; falls 
out with Warwick, and becomes 
friendly with Southampton, 265- 
266 ; his dislike of Yardley, 265- 
266, 273; bequests of, 268 ; his 
support of Warwick, 272, 308, 
320, 321, and the Assembly’s 
statement on evil effects of his 
policy, 321 ef seq.; petition to 
House of Commons on his defal- 
cations, 336; death of, 336 

Smyth, family connected with 
pedigree of Sir George and Lady 
Yardley, 341 

Sneath, family connected with 
pedigree of Sir George and Lady 
Yardley, 341 

Soame, Sir Stephen, grantee under 
— Charter of James I, 
34 

Soane, Joseph, grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 


349 

Soap-making industry, the, 246 

Somers, Sir George, a grantee of 
the First Charter, 13; interest 
of, in the New Company, 47, 
58, 59, 349; voyage and wreck 
of, on the Sea Adventure, 61 et 
seq., and his account of, for 
Robert Cecil, 124-125; life of, 
on Bermuda, 74, 75, 77 et seq. ; 
leaves Bermuda, 79, and arrives 
in Virginia, 80, 82, ror, 110, 
115; difficulties awaiting, 85; 
welcomes De la Warr, 123; De 
la Warr’s tribute to, 127; 
expedition of, to Bermuda, and 
his death, 127, 336; burial of, 
at Whitchurch, 128 


Index 


Somers, Captain Matthew, sails 
-for Virginia, 62; takes his 
=e body to England, 127- 
12 

Somers Isles, former name for 
Bermuda (g.v.), 128; the 
Treasurey at, 197; colonisation 
of by British, 308 

Southampton, Earl of (Henry 
Wriothesley), appointed Pre- 
sident of the Council of the 
London Adventurers’ Virginia 
Company, 50-51; career of, 
at Elizabeth’s court, 51-53; 
patronage of Shakespeare by, 
53-54; his association with 
Essex, 52, and his complicity in 
Essex’s plot, 54-55 ; restored to 
favour by James I, 55-56, 57; 
Archangell expedition partly 
equipped by, 59; his interest in 
colonisation of Virginia, 59-60 ; 
De la Warr supported by, 129- 
130; his friendship with Dale, 
158; power and influence of, 
166; Virginian policy of, and 
the opposition of Sir Robert 
Rich (Earl of Warwick), 166 et 
Seq., 170, 175, 200 ef seg., 261, 
271-272, 279, 301-306 ; obtains 
return of De la Warr, 198; 
with James I at Newmarket, 
210, 211; supports appoint- 
ment and policy of Sir George 
Yardley, 213,. 214, 224, 234, 
262 ; appointed Treasurer, 261 ; 
his part in the Smyth-Rich 
wedding, 264; Sandys’ letters 
to, on Council affairs, 266 et seq.; 
asks for flying squirrel for 
James I, 281; moves in the 
matter of a successor to Yardley, 
282; thanks Yardley for forti- 
fying Virginia, 301; policy of, 
regarding dissolution of Vir- 
ginia Company, 307; death of, 
at Bergen-op-Zoom, 329, 336; 
a grantee under the Second 
Charter of James I, 348 

Southemme, Wm., grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 349 

South Virginia Company, 12 

Southwark Cathedral, Shakes- 
peare’s monument in, 103 


Southwicke, John, grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 349 

Spain, American policy of, 37-38 ; 
fear of in Virginia, 276; James 
I conceives idea of alliance with 
305, 333 

Sparkes, Capt., grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 349 

Sparkes, Mr., 154 

Sparrow, Stephen, grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 349 

Spelman, Henry, capture and 
release of, 130, 131; acts as 
interpreter for Yardley, 178; 
use of Lord Warwick’s name by, 


277 

Spelman, Sir Henry, 130 

Spence, William, first Virginian 
farmer in first Parliament at 
Jamestown, 225 

Spencer, Urian, grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 348 

Spenser, Edmund, reference to 
tobacco by, 175 

Spranger, Henry, grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 349 

Springham, Matthew, grantee 
under Second Charter of James 
I, 349 

Spry, Capt. Henry, grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 349 

Squirrel, sailing ship, loss of, 4 

Stacy, Robert, in first Parliament 
at Jamestown, 225 

Stafford, Captain, 7 

Stafford, Rich., grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 349 

Stallinge, Wm., grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 349 

Stanfield, Hall, 91, 92, 100 

Stanhope, Lord, grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 348 

Stanley, John, of Scottow, 90 

Stanley, family connected with 
pedigree of Sir George and Lady 
Yardley, 341 

Stanley, Martha, mother of Tem- 
perance Flowerdew, 90 

Stanley, Venetia, 272 

Stannard, Wm., grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 349 

Staper, Rich., grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 


349 
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“ Starving Time,’ the, in Vir- 
ginia, 111 et seq., 121 

Stationers’ Company, grantee 
aes Second Charter of James 

+ 351 

Stewart, family connected with 
pedigree of Sir George and Lady 
Yardley, 341 

Stile, Humphrey, grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 349 

Stingray Island, naming of, 26 

Stith, cited on tobacco, 5 

Stith, family connected with 
pedigree of Sir George and Lady 
Yardley, 341 

Stocken, John, grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 348 

Stoke, John, grantee under Second 
Charter of James I, 349 

Stokeley, John, grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 348 

Strachey, William, account of 
wreck of Sea Adventure by, 75-— 
76; on Yardley’s planting of 
tobacco in Virginia, 176; 
grantee under Second Charter of 
james I, 348 

Streate, John, grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 349 

Street, family connected with 
pedigree of Sir George and Lady 
Yardley, 341 

Stringer, family connected with 
pedigree of Sir George and Lady 
Yardley, 341 

Strongarm, Rich., grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 349 

Stukely, Sir Lewis, adopts Thomas 
Rolfe, 164, 172-173 

Suffolk, Earl of, grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 348 

Susan Constant, ship, 15 

Susquehannock tribe, Smith’s de- 
scription of, 40-41 

Sutcliffe, Dr. Matthew, grantee 
under Second Charter of James 


» 349 
Sutter, Nicholas, grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 349 
Sutton, Sir Thos., grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 


349 
Swallow, ship, voyage to Virginia, 
62, 67 


Swan, family connected with 
pedigree of Sir George and Lady 
Yardley, 341 

Swearing, laws regarding, 251 

Sweeney, family connected with 
pedigree of Sir George and Lady 
Yardley, 341 ; 

Swift, family connected with 
pedigree of Sir George and Lady 
Yardley, 341 

Swifte, Jas., grantee under Second 
Charter of James I, 349 

Swinhow, John, grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 


349 

Sturgis, family connected with 
pedigree of Sir George and Lady 
Yardley, 341 


Tallow Chandlers’ Company, 
grantee under Second Charter of 
james I, 351 

Tanner, john, grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 349 

Tate, Lewis, grantee under Second 
Charter of James I, 349 

Taverner, John, grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 
349 

Taylor, Wm., grantee under Sec- 
ond Charter of James I, 349 

Taylor, family connected with 
. pedigree of Sir George and Lady 
Yardley, 341 

Teakle, family connected with 
pedigree of Sir George and Lady 
Yardley, 341 

Tedder, Allen Edward, grantee 
under Second Charter of James 


I, 349 

“Tempest,” the (Shakespeare), 
probable account of Sea Ad- 
venture wreck in, 75~76— 

Thornbury, family connected with 
pedigree of Sir George and Lady 
Yardley, 341 

Thorne, Octavian, grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 349 

Thorton, Robt., grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 


349 

Thorowgood, family connected 
with pedigree of Sir George and 
Lady Yardley, 341 
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Thorp, George, demands pikes for 
troops, 276; and “ Jack of the 
Feather,” 286; killed by Indians, 
291 

Thompston, Norfolk, 
associations of, 215 

Tilgham, family connected with 

edigree of Sir George and Lady 
ardley, 341 

Timber export from Virginia, 
246, 280 

Tobacco, first brought to England, 

5; Virginia’s debt to, 174, 179- 

180; Spenser’s reference to, 

175; planted in Virginia by 

Yardley, 172, 174, 176-177; 

origin of smoking, 182; its 

introduction into Europe, 182- 

183; qualities credited to, 183; 

accounts of, by Heriot, 183-184, 

Cartier, 184-185, R.B., 185- 

186, Dr. Willis, 186, Dr. Grew, 

187, and James Howell, 187- 

189; Besant’s account of its 

use in Tudor times, 189-190 ; 

growth of the industry in 

Virginia, 190-191, 245; im- 

ports of, into England, 191- 

192; cultivated in England, 

192-193; Apothecaries’ Com- 

pany’s interest in, 206; price 

of, fixed by the Assembly, 240 ; 
use of, by Earl of Pembroke, 
264~265; restriction in plant- 
ing, under Wyatt, 285; Privy 

Council’s regulations concern- 

ing, 369, 370 

Tomkins, family connected with 
pedigree of Sir George and Lady 
Yardley, 341 

Tomocomo, his mission to, and 
impressions of England, 159- 
160, 162 

Tonbridge School, founded by Sir 
Andrew Judd, 50; Sir Thomas 
Smyth’s bequest to, 268 

Topping, family connected with 


literary 


Pe 


pedigree of Sir George and Lady 
Yardley, 341 
Towler, Chas., grantee under 


Second Charter of James I, 349 

Townsend, Sir John, grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 
349 


Townsend, family connected with 
pedigree of Sir George and Lady 
Yardley, 341 

Treasurer, ship, sails for Virginia, 
172; piracy of, 197-198, 234- 
235, 238, 304, and Yardley’s 
report on, 276 et seq. 

Trevor, Sir John, | mena under 
Second Charter of James I, 349 

Trial, ship, cargo of, 280 

Tromer, family connected with 

edigree of Sir George and Lady 
ardley, 341 : 

Truston, Thos., grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 349 

Tucker, Daniel, grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 


350 
Tucker, Captain William, in first 
Parliament at Jamestown, 225 ; 
witnesses reply of General 
Assembly to report on Virginia, 
325 ; signs report of Sir George 
Yardley’s death, 334 
Tucker, family connected with 
edigree of Sir George and Lady 
ardley, 341 
Tufton, Sir Nicholas, 280 
Turner, Dr., grantee under Second 
Charter of James I, 349 
Turner, Rich., grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 349 
Turners’ Company, grantee 
under Second Charter of James 


I, 351 

Twine, John, Clerk of the General 
Assembly, 226, 251, 252 

Twyford, family connected with 
pedigree of Sir George and Lady 
Yardley, 341 

Tylers’ and Bricklayers’ Company, 
grantee under Second Charter of 
James I, 351 

Tyrrell, Francis, grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 350 

Tyson, family connected with 
pace of Sir George and Lady 

ardley, 341 


Unity, ship, voyage to Virginia, 
62, 67 
“Unmasking of Virginia,” (Butler’s 


attack on Virginia), and the 
colonists replies to, 310-325 
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Upholsters’ Company, grantee 
oe Second Charter of James 
» 352 

“* Uppowac,” term for tobacco, 
183, 190 

Upshur, family connected with 
pedigree of Sir George and Lady 
Yardley, 341 


Vandegrift, family connected with 
eae of Sir George and Lady 
ardley, 341 

Vandeventer, family connected 

with pedigree of Sir George and 

Lady Yardley, 341 

Van Rasseghem, family connected 

with pedigree of Sir George and 

Lady Yardley, 341 

Vassal, John, grantee under Sec- 

ond Charter of James I, 350 

Vaughan, Edward, grantee under 

Second Charter of James I, 350 

Venables, family connected with 

pedigree of Sir George and Lady 

Yardley, 341 

Venn, Arthur, grantee under 

Second Charter of James I, 350 

Venn, Rich., grantee under Second 

Charter of James I, 350 

“Venus and Adonis” (Shakes- 

peare), dedication of, to Earl of 

Southampton, 54 } 

Vere, Sir Horatio, grantee under 

Second Charter of James I, 350 

Versalane, family connected with 

pedigree of Sir George and Lady 

Yardley, 341 

Vertue, Christopher, grantee under 

Second Charter of James I, 350 

Villiers, George, Duke of Bucking- 

ham, influence and power of, 

166, 261 ; extravagance of, 216 ; 

indiscretions of, 303; goes to 

Spain to arrange Spanish match 

for Prince Charles, 305-306; 

expedition of, in support of the 

Elector Frederic, 328-329; his 

ingratitude to James I, 329- 

330; Charles I’s defence of, 333 

Vincent, Henry, grantee under 

Second Charter of James I, 350 

Vintners’ Company, grantee under 

Second Charter of James I, 


351 
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Virginia, policy leading to colon- 


isation of, iv—vi; Elizabeth 
gtants Raleigh letters patent to 
colonise, 5, 208; settlement of 
Grenville and Lane in, 5-6; 
White’s expedition to, 7-9; 
Charters for settlement of, 
granted by James I, 11 ef seq., 
46 et seq.; Gates’ expedition to, 
15 ef seq.; the lure of gold in, 
18-19, 24-25, 38, 39, 132, 176; 
hardships of early colonists in, 
24 et seq.; success of Smith’s 
leadership in, 34 et seg., 42-43; 
administration of, 36 et seq.; 
importance of, to England, 37- 
38; export trade of, 39-40, 
bad effects of Wingfield’s ad- 
ministration in, 44-46; new 
policy and charter of develop- 
ment of, 46 et seg., 60; De la 
Warr appointed as governor, 
58; Archangell expedition to, 
59; conditions in, on arrival of 
Gates and Somers, 82 et seq., 
Ilo ¢f seg., 15, 4116-117; 
evacuation proposed, 117~119, 
and begun, 119-120; arrival of 
De la Warr in, 121-124, and its 
effect, 123-124; administration 
of De la Warr in, 125 ef seq., 
129-138, 139 ; housing and food 
problems in, 126-127; Dale 
as Lieut.-Governor of, 136-137, 
140 et seqg., 158; Code of Laws 
and Regulations for, 141-145, 
abrogated, 223, and new code 
introduced, 223 e¢ seq.; general 
condition of early colonists in, 
147-148, and their relations 
with the Indians, 151 et seq. ; 
agricultural development of, 
157, 175, 180; niggardly treat- 
ment of, by the Company, 157; 
administration of Gates and 
Dale, 158 ; Yardley’s successful 
charge of affairs in, 171, 172, 
174, 175 et seq., 180~181, 194- 
195; Argall appointed Deputy 
Governor of, 171-172 ; planting 
of tobacco in, 172, 174, 176-177, 
179-180 285, and its importance, 
190 e? seg., 246; Argall’s bad 
administration of, 195 ef seq., 
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204, 205; Sir George Yardley 
appointed Governor and Cap- 
tain-General of, 205; con- 
dition of, on return of 
Yardley, 219-220; failure of 
the communal system in, -221- 
223; self-government intro- 
duced in, 223 ef seg.; Yardley’s 
successful administration of, 
234, 243 et seqg., 253 ef seq.; 
treatment of gambling and 
drunkenness in, 244 ; industries 
and exports of, 245-248, 280, 
317-318; education in, 260- 
261; hospital built in, 261; 
Yardley succeeded by Wyatt as 
Governor of, 282-285; mas- 
sacre by Opechanachough in, 
289-295 ; cannon and munitions 
sent to, 298; fortifications in, 
301, 316-317, 323; attack 
on, by Nathaniel Butler, and 
the colonists’ reply, 310-321 ; 
houses in, 315; population of, 
320, 324; General Assembly’s 
declaration of the evil effect of 
Sir Thomas Smyth’s govern- 
mentin, 321 ef seg.; Yardley’s 
third administration of, 332, 
367; effect of Charles I's 
accession to, 333; Privy 
Council’s regulations for govern- 
ment of, April 1626, 368- 
370; see also under Virginian 
Assembly. 

Virginia Company, first Charter 
granted to, 12, 14, and person 
named in, 13; administration 
and policy of, 36 et seq., 42; 
second Charter granted to, by 
James I, 46-47, and list of 
grantees, 47-48, 342-351 ; Smyth 
Rupees Treasurer, 48-50; 
new programme of, 58, 60; 
Earl De la Warr appointed 
as Governor by, 122; receive 
news of Gates’ and Somers’ 
safety, 124-125; attitude of, to 
the settlers, 147; allowance for 
Thomas Rolfe made by, 163; 
intrigues and dissensions in, 
165 et seq., 262 et seq., further 
increased by massacre in Vir- 
ginia, 301 ef seg.; action of, 


regarding Argall, 198 e¢ seq. ; 
Sir Edwin Sandys appointed 
Treasurer of, 201; City Com- 
panies in, 205, 351; appoints 
Yardley as Governor of Vir- 
ginia, 205, 208-209, 213, and 
Pory as Secretary, 213; issues 
new code for the Colony, 
232 et seq., 239-241 ; upholds 
Yardley’s administration, 234; 
sprains Sir Francis Wyatt as 
vernor, 282; James I inter- 
venes in the quarrels between 
the Southampton and Warwick 
factions in, 301 et seg., and plans 
dissolution of, 306-307; op- 
poses James I’s offer of new 
constitution to, 326 ; nominates 
Yardley as Governor to succeed 
Wyatt, 331-332; effect of 
Charles I’s accession on, 333; 
see also under Southampton, 
Earl of, and Rich, Sir Robert 
Virginia, ship, voyage to Virginia, 
62 


Virginian Assembly, first meeting 
of, at Jamestown, 224-234; 
nature of early debates, 239; 
consideration of the New Code 
by, 239-241; complaints 
brought before, 249; mis- 
cellaneous regulations and laws 
of, 250-251; prorogation of, 
251-252; report of, by Pory, 
253 

Von Kapff, family connected 

with pedigree of Sir George and 

Lady Yardley, 341 


Wade, Nathaniel, grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 350 
Wade, Sir Wm., grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 350 
Waldoe, Capt., grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 350 
Walker, Geo., grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 350 
Walker, Thos., grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 350 
Waller, John, grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 350 
Walmesley, family connected with 
se Sd of Sir George and Lady 
dley, 341 
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Walsingham, Captain, 77 

Walsingham, Lord, Sir Humphrey 
Gilbert’s letter to, on his 
poverty, 3-4 

Ward, family connected with 
at igree of Sir George and Lady 

ardley, 341 

Warde, Captain, in first Parlia- 
ment at Jamestown, 225, and 
objections to, 227-228, 232 

Warner, family connected with 
Ee of Sir George and Lady 

ardley, 341 

Warwick, Countess of, friendship 
of Lady Cavendish and, 304- 
395 

Warwick, Earls of, 202; or 
Robert Rich, Earl of Warwick, 
see under Rich 

Washer, Ensign, in first Parlia- 
ment at Jamestown, 225 

Waterhouse, Sir Edward, grantee 
under Second Charter of James 


I, 350 
Waters, Edward, 79 
Watey, Wm., grantee under 


Second Charter of James I, 351 

Watson, Thos., grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 350 

Watts, Sir John, grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 350 

Watts, family connected with 
pedigree of Sir George and Lady 
Yardley, 341 

Waymouth, Captain George, ex- 
pedition to Virginia by, 59 

Waynam, Sir Thos., grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 350 

Wax Chandlers’ Company, grantee 
under Second Charter of James 
I, 351 

Weavers’ Company, grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 351 

Web, Thos., grantee under Second 
Charter of James I, 350 

Webb, Captain, 62 

Webb, Edward, grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 350 

Webb, Geo., grantee under Second 
Charter of James I, 350 

Webb, Rich., grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 350 

Webb, Sandys, grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 350 


Webb, Thos., grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 350 

Webster, Wm., grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 352 

Weby, Wm., grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 350 

Welch, Edward, grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 350 

Weld, Sir Humphrey, grantee 
ner Second Charter of James 

» 350 

Wells, Thos., grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 350 

West, Sir Francis, on the first 
Council in Virginia, 69 sup- 
ports De la Warr, 131; on 
Yardley’s Council, 218; report 
on massacre by, 302 ; replies to 
the ‘‘ Unmasking of Virginia,” 
310; witnesses Assembly’s pro- 
test against Johnson’s state- 
ments, 325; signs petition of 
protest to James I, 331; takes 
over government of Virginia on 
Yardley’s death, 333~334; re- 
ports Yardley’s death to Privy 
Council, 334; marries Lady 
Yardley, 335; claims of, on 
Yardley’s estate, 336; grantee 
under Second Charter of James 
I, 350; named in Yardley’s 
commission, 367, 368 

West, John, grantee under Second 

. Charter of James I, 350 

West, Katherine, grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 


350 

West, family connected with pedi- 
gree of Sir George and Lady 
Yardley, 341 

Westrow, John, grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 
350 

Westwood, Humphrey, grantee 
under Second Charter of James 
I, 351 

Wetwood, Randal, grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 351 

‘Weynemann, Sir Francis, General 
of the Horse in Virginia, 131— 
132 

‘Weynmazn, Sir Ferdinando, grantee 
under Second Charter of James 


I, 350 
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Whartin, Sir George, grantee 
under Second Charter of James 
I, 350 

Wheeler, Thos., grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 350 

Whistler, Francis, grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 350 

Whitaker, William, 367 

Whitakers, Jabez, 367 

White, Jas., grantee under Second 
Charter of James I, 350 

White, John, expeditions of, to 
Virginia, 7-9 

White, Leonard, grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 350 

White, Thos., grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 351 

White, family connected with 
pedigree of Sir George and Lady 
Yardley, 341 

Whitebakers’ Company, grantee 
under Second Charter of James 
I, 351 

Whitley, Thos., grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 35: 

Whittaker, Rev. Alexander, 176 

Whittingham, Thos., grantee un- 
der Second Charter of James I, 


350 

Whittaker, family connected with 
pedigree of Sir George and Lady 
Yardley, 341 

Whittingham, John, grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 35a 

Whitmore, George, grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 350 

Wickham, William, 218 

Widdowes, Rich., grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 350 

Wiffen, Rich., grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 351 

Wigmen, Sir Rich., grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 350 

Wilcox, family connected with 
pedigree of Sir George and Lady 
Yardley, 341 

Wilkes, Edw., grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 351 

Wilkins, family connected with 
pedigree of Sir George and Lady 
Yardley, 341 

Willeston, Hugh, grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 
35! 


Williams, family connected with 


pedigree of Sir George and Lady 
Yardley, 341 
Williamson, Sir Rich., grantee 


“under Second Charter of James 
I, 350 
Willis, Dr. Thomas, use of tobacco 
advocated by, 186 
Wills, Anthony, tobacco planter 
and merchant, 191~192 
Willoughby, John Smith born at, 


35 
Willoughby, Ambrose, 52 
Wilmer, Andrew, grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 350 
Wilmer, Clement, grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 350 
Wilmer, Geo., grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 


350 

Wilmot,. Sir Charles, grantee 
under Second Charter of James 
I, 350 

Wilson, Felix, grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 350 

Wilson, Thos., grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 350 

Wilson, family connected with 
pedigree of Sir George and Lady 

ardley, 34% 

Winch, Samuel, grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 350. 

Winder, family connected with 
pedigree of Sir George and Lady 
Yardley, 341 

Wingfield, Captain Edward Maria, 
named in first Charter, 13; in 
expedition to Virginia, 15; his 
attitude to John Smith, 16; 
inefficient administration of Vir- 
ginia by, 44-46, 82 et seq., 112, 
146; a grantee of the Second 
Charter, 48, 350 

Wingfold, family connected with 
pedigree of Sir George and Lady 
Yardley, 341 

Winter, Capt. Wm., coe 
under Second Charter of James 


I, 350 
Wirral, Sir Hugh, epee under 
Second Charter of James I, 350 
Wise, family connected with 
pedigree of Sir George and Lady 
Yardley, 341 
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Wolstenholme, Sir John, 280, 
grantee under Second Charter 
of James I, 350 

Wood, Thos., grantee under Second 
Charter of James I, 350 

Wood, Capt. Thos., grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 


35° 
Woodal, John, grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 


351 
Woodhouse, Capt., grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 


35° 
Woodhouse, David, grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 


35° 

Woodhouse, Capt. Henry, grantee 
under Second Charter of James 
I, 350 

Woodliffe, John, grantee under 
Second Charter of James J, 350 

Woodmongers’ Company, grantee 
under Second Charter of James 
I, 351 

Wooller, Edward, grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 350 

Woolley, Sir Rich., grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 350 

Woolmen’s Company, grantee 
under Second Charter of James 
I, 352 

Wright, John, grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 350 

Wriothesley, Henry, Earl of 
Southampton, see under South- 
ampton, Earl of 

Wroth, Sir Robt., grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 


35° 

Wroth, Sir Thomas, 327 

Wyatt, Lady, description of sea- 
travel in early 17th century by, 
88; her kinship with Sir 
Edwin Sandys, 283; illness of, 


302 

Wyatt, Sir Francis, appointed 
Governor of Virginia, 282; 
character of, 283; arrives in 
Virginia and takes over from 
Yardley, 283-285; his action 
regarding Opechanachough’s 

* threats, 287, 288; is informed 
of the massacre, 293, 294; 


reports defeat of Indians, 300, 
and on the massacre, 302; 
effect of Southampton-Warwick 
quarrel on, 306; Butler's gift 
to, 309; replies to the ‘‘ Un- 
masking of Virginia,’’ 310 et seq.; 
signs Assembly declaration 
against Johnson’s statements, 
325; sends petition of protest 
against the Warwick policy to 
aes I, 330-331, resigns, 331, 


367 

Wyatt, George, death of, 367 

Wyatt, Capt. Thos., grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 
35° 

Wynne, Edmond, grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 


Wynne, Capt. Peter, grantee 
under Second Charter of James 
I, 350 

Wynne, Capt. Thomas, grantee 
under Second Charter of James 
I, 350 


Yardley, Argall, birth of, 217-218, 
256; inherits share of Sir 
George’s estate, 336; his cor- 
respondence with John Ferrar, 


362 

Yardley, Elizabeth, birth of, 6; 
inherits share of Sir George’s 
estate, 336 

Yardley, Francis, birth of, 256; 
his friendship and correspon- 
dence with the Ferrars, 270, 
362-366; inherits share of Sir 
George’s estate, 336 

Yardley, Sir George, in command 
of Gates’ soldiers, 84; reunion 
of, with Temperance Flower- 
dew, 89, 101, 106, 112; birth of, 
at Southwark, 103-104; in the 
Netherlands campaign, 105~ 
106, 110; position of, in 
Virginia, 107; family and 
connexions of, 107-109; 339- 
341; arrives at Jamestown, 
I10; covers evacuation of 
Virginia, 119; his duties in 
Virginia, 131; search for gold 
by, 132; appointed Governor 
of Virginia, 137, 205, 208-209, 
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262; acts successfully as De- 
puty Governor, 165, 172, 175 et 
seq. ; his friendly relations with 
Southampton, 166; plants to- 
bacco, 172, 174, 176-177, 180, 
206; popularity of, 180-181 ; 
his action against the Chicka- 
hominies, 177-179; ‘use of 
Indians by, 194; hands over 
government to Argall, 194-195 ; 
returns to England, 198; re- 
ceived and knighted by James I, 
209-210, 212, 262; his meet- 
ings with the Council and 
preparations for departure, 
213, 216-217; Pory appointed 
Secretary to, 213, 215-216; 
his voyage to Virginia on the 
George, 217, 324; chooses his 
Council, 218 ; his first despatch 
to Sir Edwin Sandys, 219-220 ; 
recognises labour and service 
disabilities of the colony, and 
introduces new Code of Laws, 
221-224; summons elected 
Assembly for Virginia, 225 et 
seq.; at the first Assembly, 226, 
228; introduces measures for 
protection of the colony, 235- 
236, 238; his attitude to 
regulation of distance between 
plantations, 240; policy of, 
243; his tribute to Pory as 
Speaker, 251; humanity of, 
253, 254~255; and attitude to 
the Indians, 254; colonisation 
policy of, 256-257; hostility of 
Smyth and, 265-266, 273, 275; 
threatened resignation of, 267, 
269; Sandys’ tribute to, 268- 
269; despatches from, 269; 
warned by Sandys of Pory’s 
intrigues, 273 ef seg.; sends 
reports on Argall, 273-274, 276— 
277; his personal correspon- 
dence with Sandys, 279-281 ; 
sends American walnut to 
Sandys, 280-281 ; succeeded by 
Wyatt, 282 ef seqg.; acts as 
adviser to Wyatt, 285; learns 
of Indian plot, 286, 288; takes 
action against Opechanachough, 
297 et seq.; fortification of 


Virginia by, 301; report on 


massacre by, 302; gifts from 
Nathaniel Butler to, 308- 
309; replies to the ‘“‘ Unmask- 
ing of Virginia,” 324 ; witnesses 
Assembly declaration to the 
Council, 325; renominated as 
Governor, 330; to present 
Wyatt’s petition to James I, 
330-331; Charles I appoints as 
Governor, 332, 333, 367-370; 
Virginia estates of, 332; death 
of, 333, 336; his services to 


Virginia, 334-335; buried at 
Jamestown, 335; estate and 


will of, 335-336; grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, 351 ; 
instructions of Privy Council to, 
on his duties as Governor, 368- 


37° 

Yardley, John, Abbot of Kenil- 
worth, 108 

Yardley, Ralph (senior), at South- 
wark, 104; related to Bishop 
Harman, 109; death of, 205 

Yardley, Ralph, brother of Sir 
George, position of, in the 
Grocers’ and Apothecaries’ Com- 
panies, 206 ; as executor for Sir 
George, 259-260, 336; informs 
Sir George of Smyth’s enmity, 
266, 267 

Yardley, Rhoda (née Marston), 
George Yardley’s mother, 104- 
105 

Yardley, Robert, 109 

Yardley, Lady Temperance (née 
Flowerdew), Pory’s kinship to, 
213, 224; Children of, 217-218, 
256; popularity of, in Virginia, 
255-256; relatives of, in Vir- 
ginia, 257-259; marries Sir 
Francis West,°335; death of, 
336; see also under, Flowerdew, 
Temperance 

Yardley, family, lineage and 
connexions of, 107-110 ; list of 
families connected with the 
ese hi of Sir George and Lady 

ardley, 339-341 

Yardley Manor, 108 

Yeardley, family connected with 
fore of Sir George and Lady 

ardley, 341 
Yearwood, Richard, 104 
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Yearwood, family connected with Young, family connected with 
pedigree of Sir George and Lady pedigree of Sir George and Lady 
Yardley, 341 Yardley, 341 

Yeomans, Simon, grantee under 
Second Charter of James I, Zouche, Lord, grantee under 
351 Second Charter of James I, 

Young, Wm., grantee under 351 ; 
Second Charter of James I, 351 
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A LIST OF SOME 
IMPORTANT BOOKS 
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THE MEMOIRS OF 
MARSHAL FOCH 


Translated by Colonel 
T. Bentley Mott 


255. net 
° 


LIAISON: 1914 
A Narrative of the Great Retreat 


by 
Brig.-Gen. E. L. Spears 
255. net 
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THE FOURTH SEAL 


y 
Sir Samuel Hoare 
A story of Russia gliding to 
catastrophe 


155. net 
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SINCE THEN 


by 
Philip Gibbs 
A review of post-war 
Europe 


15s. net 
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The courage, the determina- 
tion and the luck of a handful 
of men, upon these slender 
threads did the fate of the be- 
ginnings of North American 
colonisation depend. Captain 
Yardley has written the record 
of the various efforts made to 
establish an English colony in 
Virginia before the sailing of 
the Mayflower. It is a story 
of adventure and _ hardship 
bravely met; the dangers of 
the Atlantic crossing, the rig- 
ours of the winters and the 
treachery of the Indians all 
combine to make one wonder 
how that small band hung on 
and secured this country for 
the English-speaking people. 
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R. B. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM’S 


latest work 
HORSES OF THE CONQUEST 


When America was a land without horses—a thing impossible to 
imagine in these days—the imported horses of the Spaniards were 
the essential advantage which gave the New World into their hands. 
They were fully aware of it themselves, and so it was that one of 
their historians wrote: “ Now I will set down the names of all the 


horses and mares that accompanied us on this march.” Mr. 


Cunninghame Graham, having told us a great deal about the men 
of the conquest, has now collected the memorials of their horses, 
and the study is of great value. Tradition, especially in England, 


has stressed the cruelty, of the Conquistadores. This account of. 


their-loved- and treasured horses restores their humanity. 


cy a book ci eepesures will not fade.” 
“Sunday. Times. 
7 85.6. net 


~ tie’ Also by R.B. eubuneians Graham 
THE CONQUEST OF NEW GRANADA: Being the life of 


Gonzalo Jimenez de Quesada. } Demy 8vo, 15s net 
A VANISHED ARCADIA: Being some account of the Jesuits in 
Paraguay, 1607-1767. Demy 8vo0, 15s. net 


CARTAGENA AND THE BANKS OF THE SINU: 
Royal 8vo, 15s. net 


HERNANDO DE SOTO: Together with an account of one of his 


Generals, OER Silvestre. Photogravure frontispiece. 

Cr. 8vo0, 55. net 
A BRAZILIAN: MYSTIC: The Life and Miracle of Antonio Con- 
selheiro. Royal 8vo, 15s. net 
THE CONQUEST OF THE RIVER PLATE. Demy 8vo, 155. net 
PEDRO DE VALDIVIA: Conqueror of Chile. 15s. net 
DOUGHTY DEEDS: An account of the life of Robert Graham 
of Gartmore, Poet and Politician, 1735-1797. 10s. 6d. net 


JOSE ANTONIO PAEZ. 15s. net 
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